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AFR (Avdeling for Rusmedisin) is a department of 
addictive medicine. İt offers treatment and 
follovv-up to people vvith intoxication and 
addiction disorders. 

BRIK (Behovs- og Ressurskartlegging 1 Kriminalom- 
sorgen) is a tool for Correctional Services to 
assess and map the need and resources of the 
inmate., İt assesses if the inmate has prob- 
lems or issues, e.g. on unemployment, lack of 
schooling, no place to İive, or poor health. 


CHAT Cultural-Historical Activity Theory 

CIS Criminal Tustice Services 

CLM Change Laboratory Model 

COLAB An EFU-funded proyect (COLAB-H2020- 


MSCA-RISE-2016/734536) a partnership of 
European researchers and practice professionals 
aimed at improving collaborative practices 
betvveen criminal fustice and vvelfare-related 
services. 
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Contact officer 


Correctional Services/Prisons 


CSA 


Developmental task 


ERM 
HCCE 


HCR-20V53 


TT 
KOMPIS 


This is a position in Norvvegian prisons similar 
to that of a prison oflicer in other European 
prison contexts. Fach prisoner has a nomi- 
nated prison officer vvho has the responsibility 
to engage vvith the prisoner in supportive, 
motivational, rehabilitative, and reintegrative 
vvork. 

These tvvo terms are used. interchangeably 
in this book. Although correctional service 
has negative connotations in the UK context 
and vve vvould prefer the use of the term 
prison, correctional services is the commonly 
found translation of prison from Norvvegian to 
English vvhen research participants are talking 
about their expertences. 

The Criminal Sanctions Agency is the govern- 
mental organisation responsible for all prison 
services in Finland. 

An innovation or “experiment” that is designed, 
implemented, and evaluated collaboratively by 
employees, managers, and researchers. 

Early Recognition Method 

Human-centred co-evaluation. A method to 
support employees in their collective efforts 
to develop vvork practices by designing and 
implementing developmental tasks simultane- 
ously vvith setting goals and finding vvays to 
evaluate and learn from them. 

The risk management tool: Historical-Clinical- 
Risk Management-20, Version 3. 

Information Technology 

is. a central data system vvhich has tvvo internal 
systems. İt provides support for vvork tasks 
conducted in prison and delivers notifica- 
tion of imprisonment and release on prisons. 
KOMPIS is also a management tool. The 
system interacts vvith electronic archive vvithin 
the Correctional Services. İt does not interact 


Kriminalomsorgen 


LöD 
MHS 


NGO 
Obiect of activity 


Overgangsbolig 


PINCOM 
PINCOM-Q 


SI 
TSO 


Vcs 


V/S 
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vvith other systems or agencies of Health Care 
Services. 

The Correctional Service in Norvvay governed 
by the Ministry of İustice and Public Secu- 
rity, responsible for the implementation and 
carrying out of custodial and penal sanctions. 
Liaison and Diversion Services in England and 
VVales 

Mental Health Services 

Non-Governmental Organisations 

is an activity-theoretical concept. In activity 
theory, the distinction betvveen individual goz/- 
directed action and collective oğ/ecz-oriented 
activity is of central importance. In the obfect 
of the activity, the communal motive is 
embedded. 

A Norvvegian transitional residence. These are 
prisons typically referred to as half-vvay houses 
in other prison contexts across Europe. These 
institutions offer the opportunity for inmates 
to transition to the final phase of their sentence 
vvhilst living at a prison vvith less restrictive and 
open conditions. 

Perception of Interprofessional Collaboration 
Model 

Perception of Interprofessional Collaboration 
Model—Qusstionnaire 

Social Innovation 

Third Sector Organisations, used interchange- 
ably vvith VCS to depict non-state-funded, 
non-profit organisations vvith a large compo- 
nent of volunteer staff. 

Voluntary Community Service, used inter- 
changeably vvith "TSO to depict non-state- 
funded, non-profit organisations vvith a İarge 
component of volunteer staff. 

VVelfare services: This includes health and 


social care services. 
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Programmes of education, employment, health care and other inter- 
ventions are typically introduced to aid offenders” rehabilitation, their 
reintegration into society and reduce the likelihood of recidivism (UK 
Ministry of lustice, 2013, Skardhamar öz Telle, 2012, Armstrong, 2012). 
These interventions involve an overlap of the vvork activity of a variety 
of actors representing professions from vvelfare (health and social care) 
and criminal fustice services. Good collaboration betvveen these actors, 
including the prisoner, is required to navigate and better integrate the 
different interventions and service systems. These latter systems are in an 
ongoing process of change, struggling to meet effectively the needs of the 
individual, organisation and the society. İnteragency vvork and collabora- 
tion are necessary in this context for continuous learning and innovation 
creation to take place that address these challenges. 

The criminal yustice system is a complex environment vvith many 
interacting and unpredictable factors. This creates multifaceted chal- 
lenges for the vvork activity of the actors involved in prison services and 
health/vvelfare services. The complexity of collaborative vvorking in this 
context can be defined as a “vvicked problem” (Rittel öc VVebber, 1973, 
Hean et al,, 2020). This means the exact problem is often difficult to 
defineş it exists vvithin open systems being influenced by a multitude of 
interacting influences: professionals may individually be able to come up 
vvith multiple solutions dependent on their ovvn experiences but these 
are each difficult to predict, test or disprove and vvill vary in effective- 
ness depending on the context and stakeholders involved. As such, any 
solution aimed at improving reoffending rates and rehabilitation through 
optimising interagency collaboration, learning and innovation vvill often 
not be consistent vvith standardised care pathvvays that promote uniform, 
one-size-fits-all coordination of care across agencies (Hean et al., 2020). 

This book aims to explore some of these vvicked problems and 
challenges to collaboration the prison and penal systems are currently 
facing and the role of innovation and organisational learning to meeting 
these challenges. The concepts of interagency collaboration, organisa- 
tional learning, co-creation and innovation are positioned vvithin a vvider 
debate of prison as a means of vvelfare versus punishment. The book also 
discusses the active role of researchers in organisational change, service 
development and innovation. İn this it considers issues of inclusion vvhen 
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it comes to representing the service professional and service user voice in 
the innovation process, The book hereby provides a resource through 
vvhich academics, advanced graduate students and professionals/prison 
administrators interested in prison/criminal research and service devel- 
opment can explore key issues and methods in enhancing collaboration, 
organisational learning and innovation in this context. The book takes a 
European focus that the reader may vvish to compare and contrast vvith 
other international contexts such as North America and Australasia. 

There are tvvo sections to the book, The first section presents some 
of the current collaborative practices and challenges to these in a 
series of case study criminal yustice-related environments. İmprisonment 
presents an opportunity for the individual to prepare for a İlife free of 
crime, and careful coordination of different services, to prepare and 
support people for release, is often required. This book section has a 
vvider scope than addressing collaboration vvithin the prison alone but 
covers collaborative practice at several points in an individuals trafectory 
through a criminal fustice system and the roles of a variety of stakeholders 
including the third sector, state and academic stakeholders vvithin this. 

The second section of this book explores strategies and methods 
available to researchers that can promote collaboration, management 
and innovation. Action-based participatory research or interventionist 
approaches to promote innovation and collaboration are introduced as 
is the role of researchers in these processes. The section examines hovv 
researchers can be proactive as agents of organisational change that are 
often needed to tackle some of the challenges addressed in the first 
section of this book. Further, risk management strategies to increase 
quality of integrated care are explored as potential methods and tools for 
interagency boundary crossing. Means of including multiple voices in 
service development and innovation are also examined, as is the poten- 
tial transferability of methods and interventions used in other criminal 
yustice contexts, to successfulİy promote innovation and organisational 
learning. This section also provides a resource to promote positive rela- 
tionships betvveen key actors involved in improving the prisons and penal 
systems for all involved. 
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The COLAB Consortium 


The content of the book is based on efforts of the COLAB research 
consortium and its members. COLAB (Horizon 2020 funded CO-LAB 
MSCA-RISE profect number 734536) is a partnership of European 
researchers and practice professionals comprising 7 Universities and 3 
practice organisations related to the criminal fustice system from Norvvay, 
Finland, UK, the Netherlands, Denmark and Svvitzerland. The COLAB 
consortium is a unique community of practice (NVenger, 1998) aimed 
at building international research capacity and cooperation betvveen a 
range of complementary disciplines. İt is operationalised through a series 
of inter-sector and international secondments or exchanges betvveen 
academic and practice partners vvith the common aim of improving 
offender rehabilitation and resettlement. The aim of the consortium is to 
build more effective models of collaboration betvveen health or vvelfare 
services and criminal ustice services. The longer term intention is to have 
an impact on the health, vvelfare and vvell-being of the prisoner popula- 
tion, vvhilst securing public safety and reducing reoffending rates. The 
secondment structure of the proyect enabled close cooperation betvveen 
academic and practice partners to develop. This is shovvn by most of 
the chapters in the book that have been co-vvritten by a combination of 
practice and professional partners from COLAB, taking a community 
of practice stance and learning by vvorking together on this common 
dissemination goal. "The secondment structure also favoured an ethno- 
graphic research-informed approach to research vvith researchers being 
able to immerse themselves over a period of time in various crimnal 
yustice contexts. 

The membership and structure of the COLAB proyect has meant 
that the Norvvegian prison system has received particular attention 
here. VVith the İovvest recidivism rates internationally (Fazel 6z VVolf, 
2015, Graunbel et al., 2010) and noted for their culture of rehabilita- 
tion vvithin their prison systems (Pratt, 2008), the Norvvegian system 
provides an interesting backdrop for many of the chapters included. The 
researchers and authors of the chapters are from a more varied Euro- 
pean background, hovvever, and, vvith the exception of Sepinnen and 
co-authors (Chapter 9), represent a group of international researchers 
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examining the criminal fustice system in a national context other than 
their ovvn. For example, Rocha and Hean (Chapter 6) are a Brazilian 
and South African, respectively, making sense of a UK liaison and 
diversion service and Murphy and colleagues (Chapter 4) are Danish 
researchers making sense of the Norvvegian prison sector. This cross- 
national research enriches our understanding of collaboration in these 
systems by applying the eye of the external researcher vvhich makes the 
implicit characteristics of each national context more evident. Hovvever, 
this has limitations also associated vvith language issues and COLAB 
members not being familiar vvith the national context they are exploring. 


Cultural-Historical Activity Theory 
and Change Laboratory Model as a Gulding 
Framevvork 


As to research-based methods, COLAB, in its inception, drevv from 
an interventionist line underpinned by Cultural-Historical Activity 
Theory (CHAT) (see e.g. Engeström 6£ Sannino, 2011, Engeström, 
2001, 2015, Virkkunen 6z Nevvnham, 2013). İt made a particular 
case for implementation of the Change Laboratory Model (CLM) 
of interagency vvorking and vvorkforce transformation as a potentially 
more effective means of supporting interagency collaborative practice in 
this context than current interagency practices, CHAT and the CLM 
both found favour vvithin the COLAB vvork because researchers vvorking 
on the proyect had previously used these extensively to analyse and facil- 
itate change in collaborations vvithin and betvveen organisations in other 
fields. Hovvever, none of the COLAB profect members had applied 
these in studying collaborations betvveen prison services and mental 
health services. These have since been proposed as useful tools to provide 
a holistic understanding of the complex, multifactorial context of collab- 
oration in the fteld of criminal fustice (see Hean et al,, 2018). Dravving 
also on the complementary expertise in the consortium in other models 
of collaboration, organisational learning and innovation, the consortium 
had as a primary obiective the exploration of the suitability of CHAT 
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and the CLM model, and its adaptation, to the vvelfare/ criminal fustice 
context. The complementary expertise of the consortium is reflected in 
the content of this book. 

In brief, CHAT is rooted in the İlegacy of Vygotsky, Leontev and 
Luria and it is a multdisciplinary theory, vvhich has gained increasing 
popularity and relevance amongst researchers in the field of organisa- 
tion studies (Adler, 2005, Blackler, 2009). CHAT offers a system-level 
vievv for researchers and practitioners to analyse vvork, learning, develop- 
ment and change processes. İt provides conceptual and analytical tools, 
such as the models of activity systems and the methodological eycle 
of expansive learning. CHAT includes an interventionist methodology, 
named the Change Laboratory, for enhancing reflection of struggles, 
competing interests and contradictions in collective activities. Partici- 
pants in a Change Laboratory are encouraged to reinterpret and discuss 
their vvork using video-recordings as a “mirror” reflecting back to them 
their vvork place activities. Based on ethnographic data, Nielsen and 
Kafamaa (Chapter 3) and Kloetzer et al. (Chapter 7) provide examples 
of these mirror materials. Also, a variety of analytical tools are used to 
analyse and transform vvork practices, such as the activity system model, 
the notion of contradiction and the eycle of expansive learning actions. 
The role of the researcher is to introduce these tools and to facilitate this 
process. Sepinnen and colleagues (Chapter 9) shovv us hovv this learning 
can be facilitated at several points during a service development interven- 
tion including both in the design phase of the innovation process but also 
during the evaluation of the interventions outcomes. İn these interven- 
tions, the end results of learning and change are not predetermined by 
the interventionist, and the outcomes are designed by the participants as 
they vvork out expansive solutions to the contradictions in their activity 
systems (Virkkunen 6c Nevvnham, 2013). 

CHAT as a conceptual framevvork is applied in this book 
by Rocha and Hean (Chapter 6) to explore the historical 
development in vvork activity vvithin Liaison and Diversion 
Services in the UK, Further, Dügdale and Hean (Chapter 5), 
Nielsen and Kafamaa (Chapter 3) and Lahtinen and colleagues 
(Chapter 2) take a CHAT perspective as a means of articulating 
the collaborative vvork activities taking place betvveen prison staff and 


prisoners in Norvvay. Hean and colleagues (Chapter 8) refer to CHAT 
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as a means through vvhich professionals participating in researcher- 
facilitated interventions can identify contradictions and use this analysis 
to make sense of and transform their vvork activitles. 


Other Theoretical Lenses and Integration 
Models 


The international and interdisciplinary nature of COLAB members 
and authors of this book ensures the usage of a breadth of theories 
other than CHAT in many of the chapters of this book. Murphy 
and co-authors (Chapter 4) for example by using neo-institutional theory 
(DiMaggio 6£ Povvell, 1991) and sense-making theory (VVeick, 1995) 
shovv hovv actors in a Norvvegian İovv-security prison “live vvith” multiple 
and potentially conflicting institutional logics. 

Many of the chapters of this book refer to service integration models, 
vvhich can be defined as those methods of funding, administration, 
organisation, service delivery and care designed to enhance collabora- 
tion vvithin and betvveen different services (Kodner 6c Spreeuvvenberg, 
2002). Integration models vary in their characteristics and are positioned 
along a continuum from full integration to full separation of services. 
The optimal position of one service related to another is usually defined 
by the organisational context and the needs of the service users (Ahgren 
öc Axelsson, 2005, Lavvrence 6z Lorsch, 1967). Different countrtes vvill 
have diverse vvays and models in vvhich health and social care (and espe- 
cially the mental health services) are integrated vvith criminal fustice 
(and especially prison) services. These can be İocated “in the intersec- 
tion” of different institutional logics of rehabilitation versus control, of 
punishment versus care. 

In this book, because of the predominance of Norvvegian prison 
research in its focus, the Norvvegian import model of service integra- 
tion is the most commonlİy discussed model of integration, i.e. a model 
of integration vvhere external public vvelfare agencies of health, school, 
library and clerical services deliver their services for people in prison 
in the same vvay as they do for other citizens. The follovving chapters 
discuss this integration model in relation to hovv it impacts collaborative 
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practices vvithin prisons and betvveen prisons and external services, see 
Dugdale and Hean (Chapter 5), Murphy et al. (Chapter 4), Nielsen and 
Kafamaa (Chapter 3), Lahtinen et al. (Chapter 2). These chapters shovv 
hovv the services vary in vvhere, along the integration continua, each 
prison and its surrounding services İlie and explore hovv collaboration 
takes place in these different contexts and levels of integration. Dugdale 
and Hean (Chapter 5) shovv hovv the import model of care provision falls 
avvay in a transitional prison/half-vvay house. Contact and collaboration 
betvveen prison and external professions are İovv or non-existent and 
mediated through the prisoner themselves as they, the prisoner, must 
actively seek out external service professionals themselves on the outside. 
Nielsen and Kafamaa (Chapter 3), in their description of a lovv-security 
prison in Norvvay, uncover similar challenges in inter-organisational 
interactions betvveen specialised mental health services and İocal prison 
services. VVhen interagency collaboration betvveen prisons and other 
services is vveak, this makes it difficult for prisoners to navigate betvveen 
the different services before and after release. Supporting this navigation 
task can then fall to members of the voluntary sector (see Kloetzer 6z 
colleagues, Chapter 7), and processes typically rely on informal proce- 
dures, goodvvill, imagination, determination and the skills of dedicated 
individuals. 

From an activity-theoretical perspective, the meeting and potential 
tensions betvveen different institutional İogics can be seen as drivers 
for collective learning and change. İn this, the models and practices 
of integration are crucial as these impact the vvay institutional logics 
can eventually coexist. Lahtinen and colleagues (see Chapter 2) provide 
examples of vvhere the distinct institutional İogics of control versus care 
meet during the conduct of interagency meetings and hovv these are then 
resolved. 

Similarly, Murphy and Seppinen and colleagues (Chapters 7 and 9, 
respectively) unravel hovv institutional İogics can exist in parallel and 
develop a balance that can be described as “dynamic security”. From the 
Finnish context, treatment and control are not seen as separate ends of 
a philosophical continuum but as preconditions for effective rehabilita- 
tion. In an open prison in Norvvay, Murphy and colleagues find that the 
prison and health care professionals have developed a range of vvays of 
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making sense of their common vvorlİd, including the use of narratives and 
metaphors. 

Fluttert and colleagues (Chapter 11) analyse collaboration using the 
concept of “Self” and explore avvareness of ones ovvn perceptions as a 
concept to underpin the communication that occurs betvveen a range of 
actors. These authors are particularly interested in the avvareness of self 
and dialogue vvith others in therapeutic situations. They recognise that 
avvareness of self is impacted by, and reacts to, the voices of others. The 
avvareness of self in relation to others is also picked up by (ödegird and 
Biorkley (Chapter 10) for vvhom dialogue is described as a recognition of 
multiple perspectives and “a move from a perception of reality as absolute 
to one that is individually and differentially perceived”. 


Methods for Promoting Social Innovation 
and Systemic Change 


Systems-level integration and individual-level collaborations are not only 
important for the everyday delivery of correctional and health services 
but are key to the social innovation process, a process of co-creation 
betvveen multiple actors that allovvs for a cross-fertilisation of interpro- 
fessional knovvledge. In this book, social innovation is perceived as both 
the process and outcome of taking nevv knovvledge or combining existing 
knovvledge in nevv vvays or appİying it to nevv contexts. İt is primarily 
about creating positive social change, and improving social relations and 
collaborations to address a social demand (European Commission, 2013, 
Hean et al,, 2015). Furthermore, innovation is essential in the prison 
environment vvhere prison population demographics and challenges are 
in a constant state of flux. 

An innovation process involves participants engaging in expansive 
organisational learning (Engeström, 1987/2015), an iterative and eyclical 
process through vvhich individuals collectively define and redefine their 
activity. ln Chapter 8, Hean and colleagues outline an innovation 
processes aiming at promoting organisational learning, collaboration and 
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innovation betvveen multiple professionals from participating organisa- 
tions. The eycles involve participants identifying tensions and contradic- 
tions in their vvork activity, analysing and making sense of these through 
multiple perspectives, modelling/creating nevv solutions to these, and 
locally implementing and experimenting vvith nevv forms of activity. 
Participants, throughout the process, reflect on the outcomes of the 
intervention and any nevv tensions that have arisen through this exper- 
imentation process before consolidating or upscaling organisational 
transformations. 

Some chapters illustrate hovv innovation, and the expansive İlearning 
processes that underpin these, may develop organically in the prison 
setting vvithout the interference of the research community. In Rocha 
and Hean (Chapter 6), practice professionals and policy makers identi- 
fed the need for a more standardised offering of care provision in Liaison 
and Diversion services in England and Vüales. Taking a historical perspec- 
tive, the authors describe the expansive learning process that took place, 
shovving hovv contradictions vvere identifted and solutions to these devel- 
oped and tested in practice. The chapter by Lahtinen and colleagues 
(Chapter 2), describes hovv leaders from different services, vvhen partic- 
ipating in regular interagency meeting in a prison, responded to a İack 
of prison officer and prisoner voice at these events. They do so by exam- 
ining during their leadership meetings the use of a mapping tool (BRIK) 
completed by prison officers vvith the prisoner. This tool they believed 
vvould capture and represent the voice of the prisoner during their lead- 
ership meetings. The chapter highlights the tensions that arose in the 
leaders” examination, experimentation and evaluation of this, their inno- 
vative use of BRIK. The tensions included issues of confidentiality of 
cross-agency information sharing. 

Nielsen and Kafamaa (Chapter 3) demonstrate hovv a prisoner, in his 
interactions vvith a service, may also be part of such a eycle of collec- 
tive İearning. They refer to the prisoners” ovvn transformative agency, a 
concept Sannino et al. (2016, p. 4) describe as “a quality of expansive 
learning” that “requires breaking avvay from the given frame of action and 
taking the initiative to transform it”. As the prisoner is involved in their 
ovvn personal transformation, so too can they be engaged in system-level 
change and learning. 
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The Service User”s Voice 


The inclusion of the service user voice in the innovation 
and İearning process is the central theme of this book, and 
it is explored in terms of their engagement in change and 
learning efforts (Hean et al,, Chapter 8, Nielsen öz Kayamaa, Chapter 3). 
Ideally, for their voice to be heard accurately, prisoners should actively 
participate in person in service development efforts. If this is to happen, 
hovvever, those facilitating such activity should be avvare of the need to 
build mutual trust betvveen prisoners and betvveen prisoners and staff 
participating in these events. They should recognise and compensate 
for povver asymmetries that may exist betvveen participants (see Hean 
et al., Chapter 8). Specific skilİs are needed both in the intervention 
participants and the facilitator to make constructive dialogue possible in 
the highly hierarchical prison setting. 

Lahtinen and colleagues (Chapter 2) describe hovv tools, such as 
BRIK, completed by prisoners and prison officers, brings their voice 
into leadership interagency meetings even though they do not appear 
in these meetings in person. Further, the HCR20 and ERM tools (see 
(ödegörd 6z Biorkly, Chapter 10 and Flutter et al., Chapter 11), by 
acting as boundary-crossing tools, can be used to capture the voices of 
prisoner and other professionals” voices and bring these into the care 
process. Parker et al. (Chapter 12), and Turner VVilson and colleagues 
(Chapter 13) explore the value of emic, etic and etemic perspectives. 
They dravv a distinction betvveen the voice of the prisoner as service user 
(emic) versus the voice of the professional (etic) on vvhat services should 
look like, Although, including the voice of the prisoner in service devel- 
opment is challenging (Hean et al., Chapter 8), if excluded, it perpetuates 
the etic perspective alone. Parker et al. call for an etemic vievv, vvhere both 
the emic and etic vievvs, each vvith their ovvn strengths, are combined 
(Heaslip et al., 2016, Parker et al., Chapter 12). VVilson Turner and 
colleagues (Chapter 13) provide an illustration of this etemic perspec- 
tive in presenting a case of a collaboration betvveen a vvorker and an 
ex-prisoner. One of these authors, in having multiple identities, acted 
as a boundary spanner in the COLAB activity and hereby proved to be 
an invaluable research agent, crossing boundaries of academia, service 
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providers and the service user, simultaneously. Through his etemic 
perspective he vvas able to access both professional and service users that 
the researchers themselves, through cultural differences (national and 
sector), had previously been denied. 

A key issue in including the voice of service users in interven- 
tions relate to the vulnerability of the prisoner. Parker and colleagues 
(Chapter 12) delve more deeply into the concept of vulnerability and 
reflect, in their discussion of critical ethnography, on hovv the stigma 
and labelling of prisoners is problematic. At the level of a discrete inter- 
vention, researchers may unconsciously hold biases of prisoners, and for 
example select certain material representing a particular dimension of the 
offenders” experience and not others. This may also be manifested in the 
slant of their analysis, as VVilson Turner and co-authors (Chapter 13) 
concur. They recognise hovv they may have consciously or unconsciously 
prioritised and edited the material they collected, in their fottings, narra- 
tives and choice of photos that informed the narrative in their chapter. 
The discussions of these chapters raise issues of the epistemic violence 
possibly embedded in the use of data collected by the researchers or 
professionals in any analysis and interpretation process from vvhich pris- 
oners are absent (Spivak, 1988). VVhether influenced by bias or not, the 
accuracy vvith vvhich the voice of the prisoner is actually represented 
in the tools described in Chapters 6, 10 and 11 remains unexamined, 
hovvever,. 

Kloetzer and colleagues (Chapter 7) demonstrate hovv the perspec- 
tive of the researcher and the professional may be very distinct from 
each other and from that of the prisoner. İssues relating to the meeting 
of contrasting perspectives are also observed in Sətbfornesen et al. 
(Chapter 15) vvhere the implications of contrasting mentor and ex- 
prisoner perspectives on the rehabilitation prospects of offenders are 
compared and contrasted. In other vvords, any research report or inter- 
vention is dependent on vvhat the researcher may or may not see as 
vvorthy of reporting. Similarly, at a systems level, research ethics commit- 
tees can be strict in their control over studies that propose to talk directly 
to offenders. The committee limitations placed on the researcher vvhen 
they design their studies can discourage researchers from talking to pris- 
oners at all, Although the intention of the committee is to protect the 
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prisoner, and minimise their vulnerability, this also serves to silence the 
voice of the prisoner (Seppinen et al., Chapter 9). This suggests that, 
if prisoners are not directİy engaged in service development, profes- 
sionals/ researchers may not be in a position to represent the vievv of the 
prisoner. 


Organisational Multivoicedness 


The prisoners” voice is not the only perspective that is in danger of 
being silenced in research and innovation in the criminal fustice envi- 
ronment. (ödegörd and VVillumsen (Chapter 17) present clear instances 
vvhere researchers have preyudged the needs and problems of practice 
institutions. This chapter emphasises the need for approaches to inno- 
vation and service development in vvhich problem identification and 
solutions are created from the bottom up, and a balance is found in the 
input betvveen the direct and indirect engagement of employees, service 
users, researchers and policy makers (see Rocha öz Hean, Chapter 6 for 
a discussion of the dangers of top dovvn implementation of policy). This 
is clearly observed in Kloetzer and colleagues (Chapter 7) vvhen inter- 
vievv data are analysed by first the researcher and then contrasted vvith 
the analysis made by staff members from the host organisation them- 
selves participating in the research. Both analyses have utility but their 
distinctiveness needs to be acknovvledged as does, at the end of the day, 
the priority that must be given, in service development interventions, 
to vvhat practice see as being the problems at hand and not vvhat the 
researchers decide the problems to address should be. 

Methods of organisational change, innovation and collaboration can 
involve the unification and comparison of multiple and sometimes 
contrasting perspectives of participants and facilitators. Theoretically, 
this process is informed by the concept of multivoicedness utilised in 
activity theoretical studies, and forming one of the key principles of the 
Change Laboratory method (Virkkunen 6c Nevvnham, 2013, Kerosuo 
öc Engeström, 2003). Multivoicedness is anchored in the theoretical 
tradition of dialogism (Bakhtin, 1981, 1984, 1986, Markova, 2016) 
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that postulates that the Self and Others are interrelated on ontolog- 
ical, epistemological and ethical levels. The Other is not in opposition 
to Self, but part of Self (Aveling et al., 2015). From this perspective, 
collective activity is mediated by the internal and external dialogues in 
vvhich people participate (vvith actual or inner voices) representing the 
diverse communities from vvhich participants are dravvn. This relates 
to Bakhtin”s concept of polyphony, a multivotced reality, “a plurality 
of independent and unmerged voices and consciousnesses...” (Bakhtin, 
1984). Here each utterance made by any one individual in any interac- 
tion is anchored in a specific speech context and also beyond to connect 
to distant others. For Bakhtin, the role of the person being addressed 
(addressee) during a dialogue betvveen actors is critical. Each utterance 
is addressed to a postulated addressee, vvho is present in the mind of the 
speaker/vvriter, and vvhose “active and responsive understanding” is antic- 
ipated. Our vvords are alvvays “half someone elses” (Bakhtin, 1981) and 
the sense vve make of our vvorld is created intersubiectively or collectively 
by people both present and absent 

The concept of multivoicedness is useful not only in 
vvorkplace interventions involving groups (see Hean et al,, 
Chapter 8), but also in the one-to-one therapeutic situations that 
Fluttert and colleagues (Chapter 11) describe. In their case, the ERM 
helps prisoners reflect on the dialogue betvveen self and the voice 
of internal and external others as a means of managing their risk of 
violent behaviour vvithin the prison. The prisoners voice and that of the 
differing professionals supporting them inter-penetrate. 

VVhether at the therapeutic or systems level, establishing a dialogue 
betvveen the actors participating in the learning process is necessary for 
collective sense-making, shared understanding and learning. Nielsen and 
Kaylamaa (Chapter 3) spell out, hovvever that the expansive learning 
eycles, and the transformative agency these eycles engender, do not 
alvvays occur spontaneousİy and can become blocked. This is illustrated 
in the poor interactions betvveen external mental health services and 
prison health staff, in a small Norvvegian prison. VVhen the collaborative 
process is not made explicit and only understood tacitly, then innovations 
are serendipitous and left to chance rather than a culture of innova- 
tion being developed vvithin the criminal fustice environment. Explicit 
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methods of innovation promotion are thus required. There is a place for 
researchers then to take an active role in providing such methods that 
can facilitate organisational change, service development and innovation. 
This opens up a discussion about responsibility and accountability more 
vvidely in any collaboration and in the innovation process in particular. 


VVho Has Responsibility for Rehabilitation? 


A key dimension of interagency collaboration in service provision is the 
allocation of roles and responsibilities (Hean et al., 2017). A typical ques- 
tion then is vvhich service provider has the responsibility to support the 
needs of the prisoner and their rehabilitation? The distribution of respon- 
sibility depends on context and is likely to be distributed across multiple 
actors (Miller, 2001, Hean et al,, 2017). Although control of the pris- 
oner clearly İtes vvith the penal system, especially prisons and probation 
services, vvho then has responsibility for their rehabilitation? 

Prisoners themselves of course have the responsibility to address their 
ovvn needs and to a certain extent, direct their ovvn İives, but their 
capacity to do so may be impaired. Professionals vvorking in prison and 
health/vvelfare services also have responsibilities allocated based on their 
capacity/training to support a particular need. This means responsibility 
is distributed according to the competence of the professionals involved. 
Hovvever, a professional may have the capacity in terms of training 
but vvorkload and emotional aspects related to this may make offering 
adequate support impossible (Miller, 2001, Hean et al., 2017). This is 
illustrated by Nielsen and Kafamaa (Chapter 3) in their reference to the 
LEON principle (lovvest efficient care level) vvhereby responsibility for 
treating a prisoner vvith mental health issues is directed to primary health 
care providers in the prison in the first instance rather than the less cost- 
efficient specialised services. Finding a balance betvveen cost and capacity 
is difficult to achieve and prison primary health providers feel they have 
a disproportional responsibility for treating mentally ill prisoners vvhen 
they do not have the capacity/competence for this task. 
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Miller (2001) also describes responsibility being distributed by virtue 
of vvho knovvs the individual best and is closest to them (commu- 
nitarian responsibility). İn the case of prisoners, the family member 
may knovv them best as may the prison officer vvho engages vvith 
the prisoner on a daily basis. Although their capacity to treat the 
prisoners” needs (e.g. a mental health issue) may be less, the prison 
officers” proximity to the prisoner suggests they have a responsibility 
to support them. They vvill require information from mental health 
specialists, for example, if they are to take this responsibility, hovvever. 
Fluttert and colleagues (Chapter 11) discuss hovv the encouragement 
of prison officers to engage in the ERM risk assessment may enhance 
their capacity to support the needs of offenders. (Ödegürd and Bierkly 
(Chapter 10) suggest something similar vvhen exploring hovv the HCR20 
might be used. The question is hovv prison officers can engage in 
these Point assessments or access information on the specialised needs 
of the prisoner more vvidely bearing in mind the delicacy of information 
sharing betvveen services. Privacy hinders information sharing betvveen 
services, and health and prison services struggle vvith the problem of 
vvhich knovvledge to share, vvith vvhom and for vvhich purposes. They 
need to find a balance betvveen the right to privacy of the prisoner 
and at the same time improve the holistic management of life, care and 
treatment. 

The perspective on communitarian responsibility may also be broad- 
ened to include the role of society in prisoner rehabilitation. In light 
of the responsibility of the citizen, such as Greta Thunberg in climate 
change, vvho and vvhat is the responsibility of the citizen in supporting 
vulnerable offenders during and after release? Kloetzer et al. (Chapter 7) 
and Saebfornesen et al. (Chapters 14 and 15) explore the perspectives 
and challenges facing volunteers vvorking in a third sector organisation 
mentoring ex-prisoners. These mentors illustrate an example of average 
citizens taking responsibility for the rehabilitation process. 

Considering the question of allocation of responsibility brings us to 
reflect on the role and responsibility of university-trained researchers in 
the offender rehabilitation process. Traditionally, researchers are expected 
to generate nevv knovvledge and be neutral bystanders. In this book, 
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vve take a more active stance, vvith some fundamental caveats, that 
researchers have a more active and participatory role and responsibility. 


Academic Engagement iin Rehabilitation 


In their capacity as educating institutions, universities have a responsi- 
bility to train health, social care and criminal fustice professionals in 
interprofessional collaboration and innovation competencies, including 
interagency communication, intercultural competence and vvhat Nielsen 
and Kafamaa in Chapter 3 refer to as boundary-crossing expertise. 
Some of these skills are included in national health and social care 
curricula in many countries but may be bypassed or are referred to only 
tangentially or theoretically in the training of police and prison officers 
(Hean et al., 2011: Hean et al., 2014, Hean 2015, Hean et al., 2017). 
Innovation skilİs seldom appear. Students from health, social care and 
criminal fustice ftelds benefit if there are opportunities for them to 
be exposed to real-life case studies of prisoners, be exposed to prison 
visits and volunteer in prison and related institutions as part of their 
professional placements. COLAB had these responsibilities in mind, in 
its aim to develop resources to promote learning of collaboration and 
innovation competences. These endeavours are not vvithout their chal- 
lenges, hovvever, as described in more detail in (ödegörd and VVillumsen 
(Chapter 17). They call for training to involve the promotion of a 
kind of expansive learning process in students, rather than traditional 
professional training in specified content. 

In their capacity as researchers, university staff have a responsibility to 
describe and hereby potentially disrupt the vievv of current professional 
practices. Their analysis can provide an external and alternative lens as an 
aide to reflection for professionals and other academics, disrupting their 
current and unexamined vievvs of the collaborative practice status quo 
and helping them see the familiar as strange (see Hean et al., Chapter 8). 
This may be a trigger for organisations to take these findings forvvard to 
make change and innovation for themselves. Chapters 2—7 and 9 of this 
book explore some of these potential triggers, exploring collaboration 
challenges in a variety of Norvvegian, Finnish and English criminal yustice 
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settings. The chapters focus particularly on the frontline vvorker perspec- 
tive of vvhat the challenges are on the ground. These chapters recognise 
the importance of these vvorkers in terms of their understanding of the 
local context and their impact on the implementation of policy and 
organisational change (Lipsky, 2010). It should be noted that vvith the 
exception of Kloetzer et al. (Chapter 7) and Sepinnen et al. (Chapter 9), 
that it is generally the researchers” analysis of these triggers that is being 
presented in these chapters. 

Education institutions also have a responsibility to be facilitators of 
change and innovation by facilitating organisational learning, collabora- 
tion and innovation processes. Researchers can take this active role by 
being innovators themselves as (ödegörd and VVillumsen (Chapter 17), 
for example, describe the COLAB consortium as providing “sites for 
innovation vvhere nevv relationships for collaboration, different vvays of 
knovvledge production and designing/implementing change to improve 
services for the benefit of service users are created”. They explore the 
development and co-creation process betvveen the university and practice 
professionals of, vvhat vvas initially envisaged to be a training programme, 
developed into a vveb-based resource to respond to practice needs. İt 
aimed to build the boundary-crossing expertise required and explored 
in Nielsen and Kayamaa (Chapter 3). 

Researchers acting as innovators themselves is also illustrated in 
chapters exploring the development and utility of tools (such as risk 
assessment tools) as boundary obfects. Murphy et al, in Chapter 4 differ- 
entiate betvveen uniprofessional, multi-professional or pan-professional 
tooİs that are practice tools used to unify the multiple inputs of engaged 
agencies and promote dialogue betvveen them. The development of these 
tooİs often involves the innovative transfer of knovvledge from one disci- 
pline into another. Lahitinen and colleagues (Chapter 2) shovv hovv 
prison interagency meetings introduce the digital tool BRİK to serve this 
function. This is also illustrated by Fluttert et al. (Chapter 11) in their 
exploration of hovv the ERM tool may be transferred from the forensic 
psychiatric institutional context, in vvhich it vvas initially developed, into 
the prison setting and be used by prisoners and prison officers together to 
reflect fointİy on vvhat triggers a persons descent into violence. Similarly, 
(ödegörd and Biərkly in Chapter 10 illustrate the innovation process at 
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vvork in their novel combination of the HCR20 and PINCOM instru- 
ments. They recognise assessment of risk of violence as a substantive area 
of practice vvhere interprofessional contact betvveen health and prisons, 
and effective collaboration betvveen the tvvo, is required. The offender 
may react differently in different contexts and information provided by 
different professionals on the circumstances that trigger offender violence 
is invaluable to risk assessment and offender rehabilitation. 

A final example of researchers as innovators, and one at the heart, 
of the COLAB consortium, is the transfer of the Change Laboratory 
method (CLM) to the nevv context of the criminal fustice system. This 
also represents a second vvay in vvhich researchers may take an active 
role in organisational change by taking responsibility for facilitating 
the dialogue betvveen stakeholders necessary for innovation. Hean et al. 
(Chapter 8), describe the theoretical underpinnings of double stimula- 
tion and the utility of mirror material as key methods vvithin the Change 
Laboratory as a means of stimulating meaningful dialogue betvveen 
actors. Mirror data are representations of practice and vvork activity that 
can take the form of extracts from an ethnographic phase of an interven- 
tion (e.g. quotes from intervfevvs, videos or photos of observed practices 
in situ). Participants in a Change Laboratory vvorkshop are encouraged 
to reinterpret and discuss the mirror material using a variety of cognitive 
tools, such as a theoretical framevvork, to make sense of vhat they see. 
CHAT is one of these theoretical framevvorks. The role of the researcher 
is to facilitate this process. They present materials to professionals and 
service users participating in an intervention as a mirror of their everyday 
vvork activity. Dialogue comes from them together making sense of this 
mirror material and identifying vvhere tensions and underlying contra- 
dictions in the system lie (Sannino et al., 2016). In Chapter 3, Nielsen 
and Kafamaa demonstrate hovv CHAT may be used as a cognitive tool 
to make sense of the mirror material that could be introduced to a CLM 
and act as a trigger for expansive learning betvveen participants from 
different agencies. Kloetzer et al, (Chapter 7) discuss the challenges of 
bringing mirror material (labelled as micro dramas and dialogical arte- 
facts), that is analysed very differently by researchers and participants, 
to interventions to stimulate dialogue vvithin a development vvorkshop. 
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İmaginative, evocative and sensitive vvays of representing mirror mate- 
rial may be particularly effective and can dravv on the anthropological 
techniques employed by Turner Vilson et al. (Chapter 13) vvhen using 
yottings and photos to capture their experiences of the third sector in 
Norvvay vvorking vvith prisoners and ex-prisoners. This has particular 
relevance to any intervention that might use this material as stimuli in 
a developmental vvorkshop but in such a vvay that dialogue can occur in 
a safe space. The importance of this safe space in social innovation is a 
topic also addressed by Hean et al. (Chapter 8). 

Although vve take the stance that researchers have a responsibility 
to actively engage in organisational change and offender rehabilitation, 
there are tvvo main caveats. The first is the challenges facing setting up 
academic—practice partnerships. In Chapter 16, Hean and colleagues 
explore these challenges more broadly using the experience of four 
COLAB members and the theoretical lens of the contact hypothesis 
to reflect on these vvhilst suggesting strategies through vvhich these 
relations can be enhanced. (Öödegürd and VVillumsen (Chapter 17) 
using the lens of social innovation and communities of practice, 
reflect specifically on the academic-practice relationship vvhen building 
training opportunities. VVhilst these tvvo chapters discuss challenges 
of academic/practice collaborations, "Turner VVilson and colleagues 
(Chapter 13) take a more positive angle reflecting on the valuable 
anthropological experiences of three English COLAB members (one 
researcher and tvvo practice professionals) and their experiences of 
crossing the academic/professional/national divide. 

A second caveat to active academic engagement in organisational 
change is the vulnerabilities of the people involved. VVe acknovvledge the 
vulnerability of the researcher, vvhen dealing vvith complex offenders. The 
tragic events of university colleagues killed during the London Bridge in 
the ÜK in 2019 terrorist attack bring this home (McQuillan, 2019). It 
raises questions as to the capacity of researchers to actively engage in 
the offender reintegration process, keeping themselves and others safe 
vvhilst doing so. The vulnerability of all participating in organisational 
change must be acknovvledged, and special attention should be paid to 
researchers that are nevv to the criminal yustice context (see e.g. levvkes, 


2012, Sloan öc VVright, 2015). 
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Final Thoughts and Further Research 


This book addresses a gap in the literature of understanding collabora- 
tion, innovation and organisational learning in criminal fustice systems. 
The chapters shovv that collaboration betvveen all actors, including 
offenders, is required to navigate this system effectively. Othervvise vvork 
activiites and services become fragmented or compartmentalised. Infor- 
mation sharing is blocked and this leads to knovvledge disparities 
betvveen agencies and reliance on informal and personal interagency rela- 
tionships. There is often a lack of contact betvveen agencies and there 
are structural challenges to collaboration at an intra- and especially the 
interagency level. There are national policies that are aimed to promote 
integration and hereby collaboration (e.g. national models of rehabili- 
tation, diversion/liaison in England and the İmport Model in Norvvay) 
but the implementation of these, at the local level, varies. There is limited 
time, staff and financial resources leading to a depreciation in the value 
given to holistic vvork activity. There are tensions caused by a İlack of 
shared meaning betvveen actors vvhen using vvorkplace tools designed to 
promote collaboration and there is evidence that vvorkplace structures 
are not keeping up vvith a change in prisons from a security/control to a 
rehabilitation focus. As a consequence, professionals may not have confi- 
dence, knovvledge or competence to support offenders in achieving their 
goals of life stability, meaning, hope and the feelings of self-vvorth they 
need to manage a future vvithout crime. Despite the problems in collabo- 
ration, and hereby innovation and organisational learning, vve challenge 
the idea that security and care are on opposite ends of the continuum 
and shovv, in the studies included in this book, nevv innovative vvays in 
vvhich these can coexist. 

The authors also explore and reflect upon the vvider responsibilities of 
the research communities to actively engage in organisational change and 
discuss the potential of methods that promote organisational collabora- 
tion, learning and innovation. A culture of collaboration is important, 
but vve understand İittle still of hovv this culture can be created vvithin 
prisons. VVithout a culture that is pro-collaboration and innovation, it 
is unlikely that researchers vvill be invited into prisons to run bottom 
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change efforts. The book contributes to an understanding of the chal- 
lenges facing interagency collaborative practice in the criminal fustice 
system, capturing the frontline professional and offender perspective in 
this context, vvhich vvas previouslİy poorly understood. İt is only the tip of 
the iceberg, hovvever, and vve hope the book serves as the starting point 
for more detailed studies in other European and international settings. 
COLAB membership has meant that this book has leant tovvards partic- 
ular national settings, theories and interventions but this European and 
Norvvegian focus means there is scope to further explore collaborations 
in other European and international contexts. 

As interagency vvorking is found to be particularly problematic, vve 
recommend future research focus particularly on interagency interactions 
vvhen criminal fustice services and external services are fully segregated 
from each other on the integration spectrum. There is a need for training 
in methods of collaboration and innovation in the criminal fustice staff 
but training has timing, resource and İogistical implications. Further 
vvork is required to clarify the relevance of this type of training for front- 
line professionals vvorking vvith offenders in crisis and to develop means 
that suit the busy and complex İives of the professionals involved. 

There is further scope still to explore the methodological challenges 
of researchers vvorking in prison environments and in international, 
interdisciplinary milieus. Researchers should pay particular attention 
to building strong, long-term practice—academic relationships based on 
trust and İogistical ease. VVe recommend that attention be paid by 
practice and academia to vvork on developing a perceived and mutual 
understanding of the need/demand for organisational change. Our find- 
ings suggest that researchers are cogent of the biases they hold of the 
offender population group and must be prepared to manage the biases 
of key participants. Building on the current discussions of integration 
tools and models, and the use of metaphors and narratives, researchers 
should develop further the use of pan-professional and multi-professional 
tools, utilised as boundary obiects and explore further novel vvays of 
capturing the service users voice. Researchers should also explore further 
hovv boundary spanners, such as one of the authors in Chapter 13, can be 
better utilised to produce more valid research and useful interventions. 
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Many of the chapters of this book shovv that Cultural-Historical 
Activity Theory (CHAT) has strong potential in the development of 
criminal fustice settings. Theoretically, CHAT can underpin the sense- 
making that takes place in these settings, but CHAT is naturally not the 
only sense-making tool and presents only one specific lens. For further 
studies vve recommend a multi-theoretical approach and there is scope 
for many other perspectives, e.g. institutional theory and negotiation 
theory, that could be explored in greater depth. There is novv also a need 
to test methods, such as the Change Laboratory in practice, vvith the 
permission of the high-security environments in focus in the chapters of 
this book. 

It must be acknovvledged that there are ethical issues to be carefully 
considered and that there is “emotional labour” involved in studying 
this context and its processes. The chapters in this book have presented 
evidence of vvorkplace activity conducted mutually but vvith flexibility 
and feelings of autonomy. Professionals from different organisations, 
vvork together in a hybrid configuration of actors, vvith different, poten- 
tially competing institutional İlogics, but have often engaged in learning 
processes leading to actors being able to oscillate betvveen the institu- 
tionalised logic of their ovvn profession and a shared İlogic centred on 
the needs of the offender. İt is thus also important to note that unequal 
povver relations may occur betvveen the participants of change efforts 
vvithin these contexts. "To conclude, vve feel that our understanding of 
interventions in the criminal fustice setting is still in its infancy and vve 
vvill, vyith great enthusiasm, continue our research and efforts from here. 
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Part i 


International Contexts of Collaborative 
Practice in a Variety of Penal Contexts: 
Substantive Areas for Organisational 
Innovation and Change—sStudies 
in Norvvay 


This part presents the descriptions of current collaborative practices 
based on the empirical findings of current research proyects describing 
collaborative practice, innovation and organisational learning vvithin the 
criminal yustice services vvithin a tvvo main European contexts (Norvvay, 
England) from the service user and professional perspectives and a variety 
of contexts including lovv security prisons, third sector organisations, half 
vvay houses and diversion/liaison services. Aİl chapters include some of 
the key theoretical underpinnings of collaboration, innovation and cross 
sector organisational learning as situated vvithin the penal system. 
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İntroduction 


In Norvvay, prison and health services function as separate agencies, 
governed by different regulations. In many situations, this separation is 
managed satisfactorily by efforts of cooperation and mutual respect for 
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the others goals, tasks and roles. The different legal and regulatory frame- 
vvorks of the tvvo agencies often complicate coordination of the services 
and may hinder collaboration. In the most severe cases, poor coordina- 
tion betvveen services can lead to diminished health and function for the 
inmate, and in the longer term an increased likelihood of recidivism. 

Efforts to promote collaboration betvveen prison and health services 
have been emphasised internationalİy and in Norvvay (NVHO, 2015, 
Department of Health and VVelfare, 20135, Department of Health, 2010). 
Since the 1970s, the “Import model” has been the key strategy to promote 
interagency collaboration. This model makes it a requirement by lavv for 
external health care and mental health services to provide care for inmates 
in the Norvvegian prison system (see The Execution of Sentences Act, 
2001/2018). This means health care services have an independent role 
in relation to correctional services and services are provided by external 
providers brought into the prison. This ensures inmates” right to receive 
the same care, health, and vvelfare services as the general population and 
that the prison is held to account for the care it provides through these 
independent agencies. 

The penal system represents a meeting of punishment and rehabili- 
tation paradigms (Laine, 2011). It manifests in the continuous collab- 
oration needed betvveen both primary and specialised health services 
(provided by the Regional Health Authority and municipality) and 
the prison services to improve assessment, diagnosis and treatment of 
offenders” mental issues, and their associated problems such as substance 
abuse. Collaboration is also needed to prevent gaps, fragmentation and 
unnecessary duplications of service provision. This is especially impor- 
tant during the transition of the inmate betvveen departments vvithin 
the prison, betvveen prisons and then back into society. Successful and 
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flexible collaboration and integration efforts of services are crucial for 
improving mental health and the reduction of recidivism rates in the 
longer term (Bierkan et al,, 2011, Kodner 6z Spreeuvvenberg, 2002). 

İmprisonment and treatment of the mentally ill offender occur in 
tandem and require collaborative efforts betvveen Norvvegian prison 
and mental health services. Challenges that arise here are linked to 
strong boundaries betvveen the services, the service providers” different 
conceptualisations of issues, such as confidentiality, commitment and 
knovvledge sharing betvveen the distinct service providers (Lahtinen et al., 
2018, Hean et al., 2017a, 2017b, 2018). Limited resources, distinct vvork 
practices, differing attitudes tovvards the inmates and logistical challenges 
related to the long distances betvveen service providers and the prison also 
add to the complexity (Langeveld 6c Melhus, 2004: Hean et al,, 2017a, 
2017b). 

In this chapter, vve describe hovv one Norvvegian prison has met this 
contradictory demand betvveen punishment and treatment in their devel- 
opment of Z?zeragency meetings. Vhe interagency meeting is an arena for 
collaboration betvveen the distinct service providers. At the meetings, 
professionals vvork together to find a potential and effective solution for 
tackling inmates” substance abuse. Hovvever, the decision-making at the 
meeting has become more challenging because of the increased substance 
abuse and complexity of inmates” life. In order to meet this challenge, 
the professional at the meeting must create a broader picture of inmates” 
İife-vievv, needs and resources. Through three examples from interagency 
meetings, vve have explored hovv the contradiction betvveen mental health 
vvell-being (or rehabilitation) and punishment (or control) is present at 
interagency meeting discussions. Our analysis focuses on interactions 
betvveen distinct professionals at the meetings and hovv the actors employ 
distinct tools to develop an overall perspective of an inmate$ needs and 
resources, and shared understanding of an issue at hand. To identify chal- 
lenges and to develop interprofessional collaboration further, vve have 
provided an applicable and modiflable model vvhich can be used in 
prison systems and more broadiİy, in social and health care contexts and 
in other complex organisations. VVith this chapter, our contribution is to 
research on studying collaboration in complex organisational settings. 
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The Norvvegian Prison Under Study 


VVe present a case study of a high-security prison in the vvest of Norvvay 
in vvhich interagency meeting are held to enhance interaction betvveen 
those responsible for the management of prison and health services. The 
interagency meetings have been created specially to tackle the increased 
substance abuse of the inmates, and the needs this creates for collab- 
oration betvveen the prison and the health services. The prison has 
established bimonthly interagency meetings to manage the multiple tasks 
and to align and combine the diverse tasks, roles, goals and expertise 
of the range of professionals vvorking vvith the inmates. The meetings 
are part of a comprehensive treatment plan defining hovv the inmates 
rehabilitation needs are to be addressed before, during and after their 
detention. The group consists of prison inspectors (at İeast tvvo, from the 
closed and open sections of the prison), tvvo social vvorkers, a psychiatrist, 
a resettlement coordinator and internal health care professionals (the 
manager or deputy head of the prison health unit), a leader of a regional 
department of addictive medicine (an external expert on substance abuse 
treatment in prison) and a nurse from the prisons internal substance 
abuse treatment unit. The meetings are officially led by a psychiatrist and 
an expert from the department of addictive medicine (hereafter AFR). 
The organisations involved in the interagency meeting are identifted in 
Fig. 2.1. 

The aim of the meetings is defined in the terms of reference for the 
interagency meetings that vvere co-authored by representatives of prisons 
and department of addictive medicine. The aim is to discuss the needs 
and requests of the inmates, to gain an overall perspective of their situ- 
ation, to address their problems and to support them. The needs of all 
inmates of the Norvvegian prison in question may be discussed during 
these meetings. Members of the interagency meeting are mostly represen- 
tatives of management from the different services or specialists. Frontline 
prison officers and inmates are not present. 

During the meetings, the participants discuss and assess an inmates 
situation by using specific plans and tools, as a means for re-integration 
and rehabilitation. İn the next section, vve vvill describe these tools in 
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Fig. 2.1 Organisations and professionals in the interagency meeting 


more detail and plans vvhich are used in correctional services and health 
services. 


Tools Used in Prison 


The activity of prison vvith inmates is guided by tvvo main plans, namely 
the sentence plan and the individual (care) plan. The content of sentence 
is determined by the Norvvegian Correctional Service vvithin the limits 
set by the court in its fudgement. The intention is to clarify the expec- 
tations of the offender and to provide predictability during the sentence. 
The sentence plan is individually composed in consultation vvith the 
convicted person. The core of the individual care plan on the other hand 
is based on the individual rights of all Norvvegian citizens. İt is an impor- 
tant tool for contributing and coordinating individual cases across care, 
health and vvelfare services. The individual plan is developed for people 
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vvith a need for long-term and coordinated health and care services. The 
municipality has primary responsible for preparing the plan (Helse- og 
omsorgsdepartementet, 2018). 

The assessments and decisions made at each of the interagency meet- 
ings are incorporated into the sentence plan and the individual care 
plan. Both plans are updated continuously, applying further information 
collected during interactions betvveen the inmate and the frontline prison 
professionals. The plans are put into practice by the inmate vvith the 
prison contact officers, social vvorkers and health professionals in primary 
and specialised mental health services at the prison. 

In order to implement and control the sentence plan implementa- 
tion in Correctional Services, tvvo main digital tools (called BRIK and 
KOMPİIS) are in use. The BRIK (5e2ozs- og ressurskartlegging i Krim- 
inalomsorgen) has been in use since 2016 in all prisons in Norvvay 
(Kriminalomsorgen, 2017, p. 11). It is an assessment tool used in system- 
aticalİy planning the vvork of prison services and for mapping the needs 
and resources of the inmates. BRİK is filled in by the inmate and the 
contact officer vvho is a prison officer vvith special responsibility for 
follovving up vvith individual prisoners during their imprisonment. BRIK 
covers questions about the inmates education, family situation and living 
and health conditions. İts aim is to secure the inmateS rights to get 
treatment from health and social care services personnel. For systematic 
coordination of the sentence plan, prison service personnel use a digital 
system called the KOMTIS. KOMTİS is a Correctional Service central 
data system and covers every prison in Norvvay to report on actions 
carried out vvith the inmates during their sentence. İt is also an elec- 
tronic archive and management tool of vvork duttes for the Correctional 
Service. 

In Health Care Services, there is another core digital tool called a 
medical case summary, for controlling the implementation of the indi- 
vidual plan. In a medical case summary, health care providers present 
important information about an inmates health, regardless of vvhere the 
treatment is received. İt is related to the İndividual plan of Health Care 
Services (Helse- og omsorgsdepartementet, 2018). The digital systems of 
Correctional Services and Health Care Services do not interact vvith each 
other, 
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The summary of plans and digital tools is described in Table 2.1. In 
addition to these digital tools of prison and health care services, the front- 


İine professionals, such as contact officers and nurses, also meet inmates 


at informal gatherings. These informal discussions betvveen the frontline 


vvorkers can be seen as an arena/tool for knovvledge creation for Correc- 


tional Services and Health Care Services. These informal discussions take 


place during the informal gatherings, such as during the dinners or vvhen 
escorting the inmates to school or a vvorkplace. 


Table 2.1 Summary of tools in use in the prison 


Tools for the health care services in prison 


İndividual plan 


e based on individual rights of all Norvvegian 
citizens 


ə is compiled on the consent of the patient or the 
user 

e a tool for contributing and coordinating health 
and vvelfare services for a patient 


Medical case summary e a digital tool for follovving the individual plan 


ə present information about a person:”s or inmate”s 
health, procedures and measurements, regardless 
Of vvhere the treatment is received 


Tools for the correctional services 


Sentence plan 


KOMPIS 


BRİK 


is individually composed in consultation vvith the inmate 
the content is determined by the Norvvegian Correctional 
Service and Lavv 

is a central data system, vvhich has tvvo internal systems 
provides information and tasks conducted in prison 
delivers notification of imprisonment and release on 
prisons 

is an electronic archive and management tool for 
Correctional Services 

a digital system for mapping the needs and resources of 
the inmates 

covers information of inmate”s education, vvork situation, 
vvelfare and health conditions and family situation 
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Theoretical Framevvork 


In this study, vve applied an activity-theoretical framevvork to analyse the 
interagency meeting interaction. İn activity theory, the activity vvithin 
the interagency meeting is conceptualised as collective, cultural, deeply 
contextual and historically derived. From an activity-theoretical vievv, the 
activity taking place in the interagency meeting is driven by a shared 
obyect-related motive (Leontev, 1978) and artefacts (such as tools, signs 
and language). In the prison, these artefacts take the form of the diverse 
tools and plans, such as the sentence plan, individual plan, BRİK and 
KOMP. 

The overall obyect, or purpose, of the interagency meeting, is to discuss 
the needs and requests of the inmates, to gain an overall perspective 
of their situation, to address their problems and to support them. The 
sense and meaning of the actions of participants in the interagency 
meeting vvill be driven by this obfect of their collective activity (Vygotsky, 
1978). The obfect of the activity is constantly moulded, shaped and kept 
moving by the participants as they interact vvith each other (Engeström 
öz Blackler, 2005). Participants may hold their ovvn individual obyects 
under this broader obfect. In the prison context, for example, health 
care professionals focus on the vvell-being of the inmates from a phys- 
ical and mental point of vievv. On the other hand, prison professionals 
focus on the security and control of the inmates and their observations 
of the inmates” everyday life situations. 

Actors/subyects are not alvvays avvare of the obyect of their activity, 
vvhich creates gaps, tensions and challenges in service provision. Contra- 
dictions may manifest İocally as ruptures, obstacles and other problem- 
atic issues in the vvorking of the organisation, vvhich are connected to 
the historical development and transformation of vvork and produc- 
tion and to larger societal contradictions (Engeström 6£ Sannino, 2011). 
From an activity-theoretical vievv, tensions or contradictions in organ- 
isations have the potential to be turned into drivers for learning and 
change (Engeström, 2015). In a prison, obstacles and tensions may arise 
vvhen knovvledge needs to be shared betvveen the professional groups, 
but knovvledge sharing is restricted and fails. This tension may trigger 
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collective reflection and the development of nevv innovative practices and 
solutions, some potentially leading to changes in vvorking practices. 
Artefacts mediate the activity betvveen subfects/actors (members of 
the interagency meeting) and their obyects. The artefacts vvithin the 
interagency meeting are tools that mediate activity vvithin the intera- 
gency meeting and can include internal/cognitive representations such 
as mental models or external physical/practical tools such as care plans 
(Engeström, 2005, p. 320). In this chapter, vve have explored hovv partic- 
ipants in the interagency meetings used these artefacts collaboratively 
vvhen vvorking tovvards their main and personal obiects. İt highlights 
dialogical processes in vvhich different perspectives and voices merge and 
collide (Engeström, 1995). By so doing, vve gain a better understanding 
of hovv the artefacts are typically used in meetings and hovv they can 
be used in a broader manner in future. For example, a conceptual model 
may vvork as a diagnostic tool, but it may also become a frozen definition 


to identify and classify the phenomena (Engeström, 2005 p. 320). 


Prison as a Research Site and Methodological 
Challenges 


Ethnographic research in a closed prison is challenging, especially for a 
researcher entering a prison for the first time (Sloan öz VVright, 2015), 
as there are many issues that must be considered. For safety and secu- 
rity reasons, access to the prison required providing an assessment of the 
researchers background. The data collection methods vvere evaluated by 
the Correctional Service and the Norvvegian Centre for Research Data, 
NSD authorities. The first author of this chapter met vvith the Regional 
Prison Service Authority to explain the study and clear security screening 
to access the prison. Finally, vvritten permission to conduct the research 
vvas obtained from the prison. 

The timing of entering the prison vvas crucial and had to be adyusted 
to meet the daily İife in the prison, vvhich may vary despite strict daily 
routines. Some days are buster than others and security incidents arise 
unpredictably. From the prison perspective, additional security risks need 
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to be mitigated because of the researcher vvorking in this closed envi- 
ronment. İt required extra planning, and hence resources, to secure the 
researcher vvhile they continued vvith their daily routines. The researcher 
(the first author of this paper) vvas actively in contact vvith the prison 
inspector vvith vvhom the visit vvas planned, and vvho provided updated 
information on the daily living conditions of the prison. By doing so, 
the vvorking lives of frontline vvorkers vvere taken into consideration. The 
close collaboration vvith frontline vvorkers and prison authorities enabled 
the researcher to approach data collection in a flexible vvay and minimize 
the disruption she caused. Participation in the research vvas voluntary 
and could be ended at any time. The researchers” respect of the partic- 
ipants” anonymity and privacy vvas essential, and the anonymised data 
collection method had to be planned in a vvay that secured the inmates 
privacy and considered their vulnerability. 


Data Collection and Observing 
the İnteragency Meetings 


Studying the service collaboration and interaction betvveen distinct 
services, vve used ethnographic methodology for the investigation of local 
activities in the prison context (see Amit, 2000: Falzon, 2009, Kafamaa, 
2011). 

The data for this chapter comprised observations of three interagency 
meetings at the prison. The meetings averaged tvvo hours in length. In 
the meetings, the participants follovv an agenda, providing a stepvvise 
script for the meetings, discussing 2—3 offenders” cases at every meeting. 
Each participant takes a vvell-defined role in the meeting: for example, 
a psychiatrist leads the meeting, the social vvorker presents the inmates 
request for medication and the prison manager informs the group of hovv 
vvell the inmate is complying vvith prison regulations. 

The study is part of a larger research proyect (the COLAB profect) 
in vvhich vve applied multi-site ethnography (see Marcus, 1995, 1998) 
as a research method for empirical data collection and focused on 
multiple sites of the prison and mental health services. Multi-site ethnog- 
raphy extends the ethnographic method from observation conducted in 
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a situationally and temporalİly bounded field to a multi-temporal and 
historicalİly situated field (Marcus, 1995). Observation involves partici- 
pation and interaction and is a collaborative process betvveen the observer 
and participants (Angrosino 6z Perez, 2000). In this profect, our dataset 
vvas gathered during 2017—2018 including audio-recorded intervievvs 
vvith prison and mental health professionals, intervievvs vvith the inmates, 
observations, fteld notes, multiple documents and photographs. 

In our ethnographical data collection, the researcher sent a request to 
attend an interagency meeting, accompanied by a summary of the obiec- 
tives for conducting the investigation. At the first meeting, members 
agreed that the researcher could be present at the meetings and make 
observations in the prison vvard vvhen agreed in advance vvith the prison 
inspector. For the purpose of data collection, the researcher had to 
consider tvvo factors: a tight meeting schedule and preparation of data 
collection set up in the facilities that could not be accessed in advance. 
Recording and field notes could not be done on a computer or mobile 
phone, so the investigator used manual tools such as paper and pens 
and an mp3 recorder to record the activity of the interagency meet- 
ings. Aİİ the tools vvhich had possible access to İnternet connections vvere 
prohibited because of prison regulations. 


Analysis 


Our analytic approach vvas abductive, involving repeated iterations 
betvveen theory and data (Van Maanen et al., 2007). Our analysis of the 
three interagency meetings applied the techniques provided by )ordan 
and Henderson (1995, p. 57) to depict the nature and context of the 
activity taking place in the meetings, the unit of our analysis. During 
the analysis, vve inductively depicted the dynamics of interaction in the 
meetings and participants” social activity during the interagency meet- 
ings, forming overarching categories of the main types of collaboration. 
VVe then focused our attention on the tensions and the conceptualisation 
of the obfect of the activity held by the participants. 
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Findings 


The multiple professional groups vvorking vvith the inmates represent 
historicalİly distinct goals, tools, rules, knovvledge, expertise, divisions 
of labour and values. During their daily vvork, they thus focus on 
profession-specific tasks and usually do not desire nor are provided 
vvith opportunities for ?oint reflection on their individual and collec- 
tive activity. Hovvever, the interagency meetings provide an “opportunity 
space” for reflection and construction of nevv forms of collaborative prac- 
tice. İn our vievv, these meetings ideally enhance “a process of shared 
construction of an obiect, a mobilization of the necessary and comple- 
mentary cultural resources as vvell as a process of mutual learning” 
(Miettinen, 2006, p. 176: see also Miettinen, 1996). 

Next, illustrative empirical examples from the interagency meetings 
are presented, to demonstrate hovv the professional groups interact in 
these, At the first meeting vve attended, the interaction proceeded per the 
meeting agenda. Due to the time of the meeting (end of December 2017) 
and the researchers first visit to prison, the meeting focused mainly on 
the researchers visit and conducting the research in prison. They also 
updated the next year meeting schedule. Hovvever, the challenges and 
opportunities arose in the second and third meetings. 


Example 1: Transcending professional distinctions 
to enhance collaboration 


At the second interagency meeting, the interaction first proceeded per 
the meeting agenda. The meeting vvas led by the psycehiatrist and the 
external department of addictive medicine (AFR) leader. The social 
vvorker presented the inmates case. Hovvever, in the middle of the 
meeting, the AFR leader suggested the need for inclusion and cooper- 
ation of prison officers, to get a better overall vievv of the motives behind 
an inmates request for increasing substance medication. 
A note from the research diary: 
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in the middie of the meeting, the discussion got a bit heated uhen the AFR 
focusing on substance abuse issues highlighted the responsibility of the offi- 
cers to talk uəötb tbe inmates about their motives and needs. According 
to the AFR, this makes a difference so that they İmemblers of interagency 
meetingl can get a good overall picture of tbe inmate, and ofurbat kind 
of treatment or medication is needed. Getting the overall picture is 
also important for understanding upbat motives İle behind tbe inmates 
requests. Oflten the medical case summary (tohicb is used mn the meetings) 
dloeş not cover this. m these meetingy, the participanis alo not use informa- 
tion systems that prison tvorkers use that tooulei. include information about 
the inmates. 


The AFR leader then suggested the need “o get a good overall picture 
of the inmate” by vvhich the AFR leader referred to getting broader 
understanding of the inmateSs needs and motivation. For the leader of 
the AFR, the knovvledge of the inmates motivation is a tool to manage 
the substance abuse medication and subsequent rehabilitation. Hovvever, 
this knovvledge production is dependent on the contact prison offi- 
cers” and the inmates” interaction. Even though neither the inmates nor 
the contact officers are involved in the interagency meetings, the actors 
collectively agreed this need for a more holistic vievv. They then began 
to combine the knovvledge of the actors present about this inmate, but 
the motivation behind the inmates requests still remained unclear. In 
order to enhance a holistic vievv, the participants turned to BRİK, a 
digital assessment tool used to assess the inmates needs and resources, 
and especially to sections that might reveal his/her motivational issues 
(e.g. a motivation to sell the medication to other inmates), completed by 
prison officers. The BRIK provided an opportunity to include contact 
officers” voices and in-depth knovvledge of the inmate, and the inmates 
ovvn vievv of his/her needs and resources, even though they vvere not 
present at the interagency meeting. 

Regulations related to patient consent and confidentiality governed 
the use of tools vvithin this exemplar interagency interaction. This is 
because inmates must give vvritten consent for their personal informa- 
tion from the different systems to be shared (e.g. information from the 
medical case summary from health services, the central data system of 


the prison service İKOMPİS) and from BRİK). 
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Example 2: Challenges in the usage of a nevv digital 
tool to enhance collaboration 


The topic of having a holistic vievv of an offender continued at the third 
interagency meeting. This time, the actors at the meeting clearly specifted 
from vvhere they vvanted to get this necessary knovvledge. To provide a 
holistic vievv of the inmates motivation behind a request, the participants 
indicated that knovvledge vvritten in the digital assessment tool (BRIK) 
is indeed important, but the tool also brings challenges. 

A note from the research diary: 


T)e AFR representative says that BRIK has a İot of useful information that 
could be used Social toorker A says that not everyone sees the value of BRİK, 
so updating BRİK is a challenge. A participant from the Open Prison says 
that the meaning of BRİK comes up at the end of the sentence then the 
inmate transfers to the open department. İ.../ Soctal ivorker B explains that 
using the system is a problem in their department. Not every employee knonus 
Pon to use it. 


During the meeting, the AFR suggested that sharing knovvledge betvveen 
prison and health services, documented in the BRIK, vvould be espe- 
cially useful and important to develop the practices in the interagency 
meeting. The participants at the interagency meeting also agreed that 
the constant updating of the BRİK is crucial as it vvidens the knovvledge 
and the understanding of the inmates” needs during their sentence. İt is 
also an important “boundary crossing tool” (see Star öz Griesemer, 1989) 
at the end of sentence vvhen the inmate is transferred to the Open Prison 
department. 
A continuation of note from the research diary: 


Te resettlement coordinator continues that BRİK shoulil be updated ma 
simpic uvay but AFR says it needş to De updated continuously, T)e prison 
insbector pofnts out that the quality of updates shouli be good. 


As shovvn by the note, it became obvious that the practices for updating 
the content of the BRİK are not clear nor shared among the contact offi- 
cers. The updating practices varied from department to department from 
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a quite superficial procedure to a broader description of the inmates” 
needs. Also, as the social vvorker reminded the group, the sharing of 
information is not for them to decide but is dependent on the consent 
of the inmate. 


Example 3: The Reconciliation of the Different Needs 


At the third meeting, the example is an inquiry from the specialised 
health care sector in vvhich it vvas recommended that an inmate vvith 
mental health issues needed further care in an external institution. The 
AFR gave the follovving brief introduction to the prisoners situation. 
The inmate had previously been treated for a mental illness and the 
professionals suggested continuing the rehabilitation outside the prison. 
The AFR leader indicated that the inmate5 psychologist from the AFR 
department, vvho vvas not present at the meeting, had been in contact 
vvith the local health care unit based vvithin the prison, to negotiate about 
hovv they should proceed. The case vvas complex because the treatment 
plan had to be intertvvined vvith the sentence plan and required treat- 
ment from an external specialised institution. This vvas also the vvish of 
the inmate. Before the participants began the discussion, the AFR leader 
reminded those present that they need to make a foint decision for the 
inmates near future before they can promise anything to the inmate. The 
aim of this meeting vvas clear, they needed to construct a shared plan 
betvveen health care services and prison services in order to promote this 
inmates health and vvell-being. 
Quote from the meeting: 


. today, during this meeting, udll uve begin to do a treatment plan and a 
sentence plan for İthe inmatel, Everyone uho is here uill knou that ue all 
think 1...) 1: think itğ important that uv take one step at a time here so... 
(AFR leader) 


The discussion continued around the promotion of the inmates mental 
health issues. The AFR leader had been in contact vvith the psychologist 


from the department of addictive medicine, vvho suggested that in this 
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case, the inmate vvould benefit if he/she could have care and rehabili- 
tation in the specialised institute outside of the prison. For the mental 
health services, the aim is to offer the care suggested for the patient. The 
prison services aim to ensure completion of the sentence. And for the 
inmate, the concern is his/her personal needs and vvishes about their ovvn 
future life. Even though the inmate vvas reluctant to move to the recom- 
mended institute because of its significant distance from the prison, the 
AFR leader suggested that this care pathvvay should still be considered. 

Before implementing the care plan, the mental health care services 
needed to knovv the prison services” perspective and hovv the care plan 
could be fitted into the sentence plan. The key question vvas timing. 
The length of the care in the institution vvas not knovvn in advance, and 
to ensure effective care, the inmate should not be sent back from the 
rehabilitation institution to the prison prematurely. To compİy vvith the 
sentence plan, the challenge vvas to decide the stage at vvhich the inmate 
should be transferred to the rehabilitation institution. The members of 
the meeting agreed that updating the sentence plan vvas needed, to fit 
vvith the needs related to the mental health problems of the inmate. The 
AFR leader pointed out that even though members of the meeting vvere 
making this /oint decision, the inmate should be made avvare that he/she 
could influence this decision and have some control over his/her ovvn life 
during imprisonment. The meeting participants vvanted the inmate to 
be made avvare that they had started to coordinate the process for his/her 
request, but that this vvould take time. The prison inspector promised to 
take responsibility for talking vvith the inmate. 

This meeting allovved the mental health service representatives to 
present the need for rehabilitation of an inmate that required coordina- 
tion vvith and contribution from the prison services. The meeting offered 
an important arena for the different actors to construct options for a nevv 
direction for their action, and for promoting the inmates health and 
vvell-being. During the meeting, an aim emerged in vvhich both plans, 
the individual health care plan and the prison services” sentence plan, 
vvould be reconciled. The interactions betvveen the actors meant that the 
perspectives and the tools employed about and around the inmates life 
in the prison vvere novv intertvvined and partially redesigned. 
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Various Professional Perspectives 
in the Interagency Meetings 


In sum, through these three examples, it can be noted that the repre- 
sentatives of the professional groups, namely the prison inspectors, 
social vvorkers, psychologist, psychiatrist, a resettlement coordinator, 
leader of department of addictive medicine and an internal health care 
professional, conceptualised the obfect of their vvork activity (i.e. the 
patient-inmate) in many and different vvays. From the health profes- 
sionals” vievvpoint, for example, the central obfect of the activity is the 
offenders physical and mental suffering and its diagnosis and care. For 
prison staff, the obyective is the successful and secure completion of the 
prison sentence. VVe have also presented hovv the professional groups 
discuss and utilise different plans as tools to support the inmates in 
interagency meetings in a Norvvegian prison context. 

Moreover, from the prison personnelSs vievvpoint, the focus is 
on controlling and implementing the offenders sentence plan and 
preventing nevv crimes. Further, the participants in the interagency 
meeting, use specific artefacts, models and tools, (e.g. KOMPİIS), to 
ensure that the daily life of the inmates runs as smoothly as possible. 

The decisions made in the interagency meeting are related to the 
inmate by the social vvorker or a prison inspector. They keep the 
inmate informed of the process of his/her proceedings if decision-making 
requires further investigation vvith other instances such as being moved 
to an external treatment institution. For the inmates, the decisions affect 
their ovvn life goals and experiences and they may have little interest in 
the tools being employed by the meeting members. 

Contradiction is prompted because prison officers, vvho do not attend 
the interagency meetings, do not necessarily knovv the importance of 
the information they record in BRIK, or elsevvhere. İnstead, it is seen 
as a duty alongside controlling the sentence. For the members of the 
interagency meetings, the outcomes and contents of a digital tool such 
as BRİK are relevant for decision-making. This information, hovvever, 
vvould benefit the participants of the interagency meetings and might 
enhance the prison$ practices and activities. 
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Discussion 


The interagency meeting is a cooperative arrangement vvith various agen- 
cies coming together to /ointly discuss, reflect on and further improve 
the existing and future services of the inmates. An analysis of the groups” 
terms of reference shovvs the aim of the group to be the promotion of 
collaboration betvveen the actors at the meeting and hereby maintain 
treatment for the prisoner as they complete their sentence. İn so doing, 
the prison and the health services aim to ensure that every inmate at 
the prison vvill get high-quality care. The findings of our study shovv 
that interagency meetings enabled articulation and sharing of different 
professional vievvs about an inmateğ problems and needs. 

Our examples shovv hovv the interagency meetings can also reveal the 
unexpected issues and complexities of prison life experlenced differently 
by the participants around the same table. These can potentially serve 
as. a springboard for finding good, tailored solutions for complex needs 
and situations. During the observed meetings, the professionals met a 
need to develop a more holistic picture of the inmates. The development 
of a holistic approach called for a nevv understanding of the underlying 
challenges and contradictions and the mapping of future opportunities 
at the level of the entire service system. İn order to align the various 
obyects, and to create a more holistic approach on behalf of the inmate at 
the interagency meeting, the discussions observed vvithin the interagency 
meetings revealed a need to gain more information from the frontline 
vvorkers such as prison officers vvho vvork closely vvith offenders on a 
daily basis. The officers have a key role in bringing up issues pertaining to 
individual inmates and implementing decisions made by the interagency 
meeting. Hovvever, the officers” vievvpoint is missing, because the offi- 
cers did not attend interagency meetings. Another vvay to gain a missing 
part for a more holistic vievv of the inmate is to capture the inmates 
articulation of his/her ovvn motivation to rectify criminal behaviour or 
substance abuse. They are also missing from these meetings and profes- 
sionals acknovvledged this prevented a better overall picture of the inmate 
being gained. 

The BRİK digital assessment tool vvas suggested as a means to bridge 
the gap betvveen the knovvledge of the different actors and provide the 
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information needed. A contradiction arose, hovvever, vvhen the same 
collaborative tool, BRIK, had different meanings for different practi- 
tioners in the activity. Further, the policy for filling and updating BRIK 
has varied from one department to another in the prison. Therefore, the 
relevance and quality of information stored vvithin the tool are dependent 
on hovv the individual prison officers updated the BRİK system. 

The voice and motivation of the inmate are partially presented 
through the request presented by the social vvorker and docümented 
in the BRIK or a medical care summary. Yet, more detailed informa- 
tion concerning the demands and needs of an inmate is constructed 
in informal discussions betvveen contact officers and inmates in their 
daily encounters. Hovvever, transforming this orally articulated informa- 
tion into a recognisable vvritten form such as to BRIK or to any other 
form of report is demanding and some of the orally expressed needs 
of patients or inmates are İost during this process (see Berkenkotter 6z 
Ravotas, 1997). Further tensions arise regarding information protection 
and the legal rights of the inmate to allovv or forbid different actors from 
using his/her information during the interagency meeting that have been 
shared informally in this vvay. 

Our analysis indicated that in the observed prison, collaborative tools 
had a povverful potential for linking different professionals and the 
inmates together and for integrating the prison and mental health care 
services in a mullt-voiced collective constellation of activities. Yet, it is 
important to bear in mind that the different professionals have different 
perceptions and aims, often even vvhen using the same tool, and these 
perceptions guide their individual actions. The value of dealing vvith 
the contradictions in interagency meeting vvas fundamentally develop- 
mental, not only to create better plans for the inmates, but also for 
improving prison practices that vvould improve collaboration and infor- 
mation flovv betvveen different professional groups. The instruments 
mediating information transmission are crucial in enabling and stabil- 
ising interprofessional collaboration, but our examples shovv that they are 
not enough: vvork practices in the prison needed to be improved further 
to optimise their utility. 

İnspired by the prison in our study, vve have formulated a model vvhich 


can be applied and modifled for identifying challenges and developing 
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interprofessional collaboration in prison systems and more broadily in 
social and health care contexts and in other complex organisations. VVe 
suggest that interorganisational collaboration in prisons can be illustrated 
and promoted via our tool, presented in Fig. 2.2. This model of collab- 
oration is inspired by cultural-historical activity theory (e.g. Engeström, 
1987, Kafamaa 6z Lahtinen, 2016), vievving human activity as obfect- 
orlented, artefact-mediated and socio-culturally constructed system. The 
model (Fig. 2.2) provides an overall perspective of the actors involved 
in providing health care services in the prison and the core tools in 
use, İt emphasises inmate involvement, vvhich is a crucial, yet under- 
valued, ingredient in the ?oint service provision of the parties. İn practical 
application, the model may be used as an analytical device in the inter- 
agency meetings and as a vvay for the parties to plan and develop 
service processes collectively. Furthermore, it can potentially become a 
useful model of collaboration for prison and health care services vvith a 
specific focus on the inmates5 situation and problems, aiding the align- 
ment of their tasks, goals, roles and expertise to support the inmates 
imprisonment and rehabilitation (Kaylamaa, 2010). 
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Fig. 2.2 The conceptual model of collaboration for prison and health care 
services 
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In Fig. 2.2, the service organisations that are collaborating are illus- 
trated vvith distinct colours and human representatives. They are repre- 
sentatives of management from the different services or specialists and 
are present at the meeting. İn the interagency meeting, the obiect of 
activity, the inmate-patient, is not present. Hovvever, his/her personal 
information is shared, after obtaining his consent, and is the basis of 
the discussion around the necessary care actions to be taken. The infor- 
mation is transferred to interagency meetings via artefacts. Artefacts are 
illustrated vvith circles, vvhich in this observed case, vvere each services” 
ovvn digital systems, BRIK, KOMPİS or medical case summaries, Both 
the general health care service and department of addictive medicine 
used the medical care summary as a tool to bring their information to 
the interagency meeting. The Correctional Service, on the other hand, 
used BRİK and KOMTİS digital systems, as their sources of inmates 
information. 

In Fig. 2.2 “nformal dialogues” are presented in the model as another 
possible source for building a holistic vievv of an offenders motives. 
These take place vvhen contact officers meet vvith prisoners informally in 
different settings during a day. Hovvever, both parties involved in these 
informal discussions (i.e. the contact officer and inmate) are not present 
at the meeting. The dashed lines around both BRİK and the “nformal 
dialogues” in the figure represent instances vvhere the inmateS voice is 
heard. 

Contradictions are illustrated as red triangles. İn the studied case, one 
of the contradictions vvas the distinct meanings BRIK had for prison 
vvorkers versus those held by participants in the interagency meeting. 
Another contradiction is the information flovv from informal dialogues 
to interagency meeting. Here the issue İies in the difficuliy to articulate 
orally shared knovvledge from informal discussion and the restrictions for 
doing so because of the confidentiality of such private discussions. 
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Conclusion 


Interpreting the interagency meeting through an activity theory lens 
highlights the emergent shared obiect of the participants vvithin the inter- 
agency meetings at the prison, namely the p/zz?z/zg of t)e comprehensive 
rehabilitative sentence pathıvay for an inmate. The comprehensiveness 
of the plan the participants create together expands the obfect of the 
interagency meeting beyond the artefacts of any one of the professional 
groups engaged. An activity-theoretical aspect offers a vievv in vvhich 
opposing forces vvithin the meeting, such as treatment versus punishment 
paradigms, are not perceived as radically reversed categories or universal 
logical oppositions, but as strong dialectical tensions vvhich exist and are 
experienced and interpreted as tensions and yuxtapositions in organisa- 
tional life. These act as triggers that may be then collectively transcended 
(Kayamaa, 2011). 

From an activity-theoretical perspective, once the obyect of the activity 
expands or changes as a response to these triggers, then the mediating 
artefacts and tools also need to be renevved or changed to deal vvith and 
to manage the transformed obiect. In our empirical examples, the tools 
used in the interagency meetings vvere not originally created to promote 
collaboration betvveen prison and health services. Hovvever, through the 
yoint discussions betvveen the distinct professional groups, the tools had 
started to have a multifunctional purpose, as the professionals began to 
use them to develop a more holistic vievv of inmates. İn the first and 
second examples, the interagency meetings introduced BRİK as a tool to 
enhance collaboration, despite it having initially been designed for the 
purposes and use of the prison service only. 

The artefacts used in service provision, such as the individual plan 
and the sentence plan, are tools for the social and health services and the 
correctional service to plan and document possible treatments or activ- 
ities during the sentence time. BRIK vvas brought in as an additional 
tool for the creation of an holistic vievv of the offenders resources and 
needs. These tools are made from the perspective of the institutions, and 
their focus is to provide vvelfare services for “formal problems” such as 
treatment of drug addictions, substance abuse problems, the need for 
therapeutic interventions, etc., and to prevent an offenders likelihood of 
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reoffending. Hovvever, the use of these tools is connected to the vvork 
duties of either the authority or care personnel vvho are actively involved 
in documenting or filling in the forms. İn its current form, the tools are 
mandatory tasks to be fulfilled for inmates and contact officers. This led 
to the purpose of BRIK being interpreted differentİy by the latter and 
the participants of the interagency meeting. 

To promote integrated service provision for the inmates, it vvould be 
a benefit to introduce a practice-based collaboration tool in vvhich all 
actors could get an overall understanding of the service provision as a 
vvhole, and in vvhich the inmates ovvn life experiences and his/her agen- 
tive acts vvould be placed at the centre (Cole, 1996). Moreover, a model, 
such as the one vve developed and presented in Fig. 2.2, may be used 
as a boundary obyect (Star 6z Griesemer, 1989) that mediates nego- 
tiation, reduces fragmentation and enhances coherence, learning and 
understanding among the actors. 

A further step could be also to create novel forms of collaboration, 
vvhich promote knovvledge sharing in vvays that consider both the confi- 
dentiality of private discussions betvveen prison officers and the offender, 
and the need to understand the motivation behind an inmateS request 
at the interagency meeting. Contact officers and inmates can be seen 
as users of interorganisational collaboration services, and as resources 
on decision-making vvhich are provided during the interagency meeting. 
Including users” voices, such as those of the contact officers” and inmates” 
ovvn voices, in interagency meetings, could promote collaboration and 
in a direction in vvhich no single actor has the sole, fixed authority 
(Engeström, 2004, Kalamaa 6z Lahtinen, 2016). Multiple professionals 
and the inmates could become real “partners” in service provision and its 
use. İn sum, the interagency meetings potentially align the obyects and 
the tools of the different participants. Further alignment is still needed 
betvveen different services and betvveen the several departments vvithin 
this prison. 
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The prevailing high rate of recidivism among ex-offenders, many vvith 
mental health problems, is indicative of the fragile nature of resocialisa- 
tion processes and the challenges faced in the interactions betvveen the 
tvvo distinct institutions of “punishment” and “treatment”. İt is a fact 
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To support the mentally ill inmates, and reinforce their capacity of 
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institutions (e.g. specialised mental health and prison services) engage in 
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interagency collaboration to gain proper knovvledge about the inmates” 
İlvelihoods, life situations and health problems (Lehtmets öc Pont, 
2014, Helsedirektoratet, 2016, Biorngaard et al., 2009). Hovvever, the 
complexity and unpredictability of interagency collaboration and knovvl- 
edge management create a need to shed light on the challenges faced by 
the professionals vvorking vvith inmates vvith mental health problems. As 
a consequence, calİs for more effective models of collaboration have been 
made (Fenge et al., 2014, Hean et al., 2017). 

In this chapter, vve take an activity-theoretical approach to iden- 
tify the boundaries and collaboration and integration needs betvveen 
different service providers. The activity-theoretical approach has been 
chosen as it helps identify the tensions vvhich can act as triggers for future 
organisational change (Engeström, 2008, Kağamaa, 2011, Engeström 6z 
Karkköinen, 1995). VVe pay special attention to compartmentalisation 
of practices by vvhich vve mean the vvork that takes place in separated, 
isolated compartments, vvhich invariably results in poor coordination 
and problems in service provision. VVhile acknovvledging the contra- 
dictory dynamics of organisational İife, vve aim to uncover challenges 
manifested in the interaction betvveen the specialised mental health 
service outside the prison, the primary health service located in the 
prison, and the prison services, including the inmates as subyects of our 
study. 


Theoretical-Methodological Framevvork 


Cultural-historical activity theory (Leontev, 1978, Engeström et al., 
1999, Sannino et al., 2009, Engeström 6£ Sannino, 2010, Engeström, 
2015), applied in this chapter, perceives tensions in vvork practices 
as manifestations of historically accumulated, systemic contradictions 
(Engeström 6£ Sannino, 2011, Engeström, 2000). Contradictions are 
considered to be products of the socio-economic activities in vvhich they 
are embedded. Further, “contradictions act as driving forces of change as 
they generate tensions, disturbances and innovative attempts for devel- 
opment in social action” (Kerosuo et al., 2010, p. 115). Activity theory 
helps us to construct a contextualised vievv in vvhich social activities 
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are carried out by a multtude of interacting individuals, groups and 
netvvorks. The participants in each of these have their ovvn vvorldvievvs, 
that may conflict vvith or be complementary to the other voices and 
opinions represented (Sannino et al., 2016, Engeström, 2016). 

Our focus in this chapter is on the compartmentalisation of service 
provision practices for the inmates. According to the Cambridge Dictio- 
nary, compartmentalisation means: “to separate something into parts 
and not allovv those parts to mix together”. Using this definition as an 
entry point, “corzpartmentalisesl practice” is here understood as those 
challenges that emerge vvhen information, meanings, avvareness, facts, 
etc., are being separated into isolated psychological or physical compart- 
ments. Compartmentalisation is likely to complicate the everyday inter- 
actions betvveen the mentally ill inmates and different service providers 
connected to the prison setting. From an activity-theoretical perspec- 
tive, compartmentalisation causes tensions and poor coordination of the 
activity betvveen the different systems, likely leading to fragmentation of 
the overall obyect of their collective activity, that is the rehabilitation and 
better quality of life of the mentally ill inmates. 

“Compbartmentalised expertise” can be seen as historically shaped and 
transferred through an apprentice-like relationship betvveen a particular 
profession and those learning this profession (Engeström, 2018). In addi- 
tion to the development of one ovvn expertise, a professional must 
vvork vvith partners from other disciplines. To do so, interagency vvork 
is needed, and it requires collaborative and transformative competencies 
developed in response to the ever-changing conditions of professional 
and organisational life. These competencies are “...inherently heteroge- 
neous and increasingly dependent on crossing boundaries, generating 
hybrids, and forming alliances across contexts and domains. There is 
no universally valid, homogenous, self-sufficient expertise” (Engeström, 
2018, p. 14). The notion of this “2ozzzslery crossing expertise” is here 
positioned vvithin a collective obfect-oriented activity, vvhich flexibly 
transcends both professional and organisational boundaries (Edvvards 6c 
Kinti, 2010, Engeström, 2018). 

Most of the data analysed for this chapter vvere collected by carrying 
out ethnographic fteldvvork in a İovv-security prison in South-Eastern 
Norvvay. The data vvere collected by intervievving and observing inmates 
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and prison staff, and primary health service staff located in the 
prison. Other informants related to this local field of inquiry vvere a 
physician vvorking part-time in the prison and a first-line prison psychi- 
atrist vvorking in a high-security prison situated nearby. Some of the 
data vvere collected from a local community mental health centre by 
intervievving various staff of that institution. The aim of our data collec- 
tion vvas to gather insider perspectives on vvhat goes on, vvho or vvhat is 
involved, and vvhy, to see issues from the standpoint of the informant. 

The ethnographic data of the informants vvere assembled as an 
“extended” case study constructed on the basis of a series of connected 
cases occurring vvithin prison life (Gluckman, 2006, Mitchell, 2006). In 
our analysis, vve have applied the activity theory (Engeström, 2015. See 
Chapters 1 and 8 for an explanation of this conceptual framevvork) and 
a narrative approach (Mishler, 1986, Czarniavvska, 2007). The data for 
each case vvere organised into “mirrors of prison İife”, A mirror can be 
seen as a critical account, or explanation of a concrete activity, a situation 
or a cluster of activities, included in our ethnographic data, and analysed 
and interpreted by us in terms of activity systems, their tensions and 
organisational learning. 

On this basis, vve have presented our findings in four sections. The 
first section is based on an account given by a frontline psychiatrist 
vvorking in a high-security prison. Her narrative describes the shortage of 
psychiatric beds and the lack of specialised psychiatric knovvledge about 
mentally ill inmates. The second section focuses on the İovv-security 
prison and depicts hovv an inmate, vvho vvas an addict and suffered 
from an antisocial personality disorder vvhen imprisoned, negotiates the 
challenges of prison life and enacts different forms of resocialisation. 
The third section is concerned vvith the prison staff and the primary 
health staff located in the İovv-security setting. İt illustrates their vievvs 
on tensions about interagency collaboration vvith the local community 


TThe primary health service İocated in the prison is a result of reorganisation of prison services 
that has been taking place in Norvvay since 1969. According to the ideology of reorganisation, 
vvhenever possible, inmates should receive the same level of service as citizens living outside the 
prison. Consequently, the primary health service of the municipality vvas “imported” into the 
prison vvhere it constitutes a separate service unit organised and financed by the municipality 
and collaborating closely vvith other prison services on a daily basis (Fridhov 6c Langelid, 2017). 
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mental health centre (in Norvvegian: Distriktspsykiatrisk Senter (DPS)). 
The fourth section presents the problems of collaboration as described 
by the staff of the DPS. 


First Mirror: The Psychiatrist 


During intervievving vve used snovvballing techniques in vvhich each 
informant vvas asked to name tvvo to three other people in the same 
professional netvvork. These other people vvere then included in the inter- 
vievv sample, the human landscape of ethnographic research stretching 
vvell beyond the local fteld site. Several informants named an experienced 
first-line psychiatrist vvorking in a high-security prison, vvho had formerly 
risk-assessed many of the inmates presently populating the lovv-security 
prison in vvhich vve carried out fieldvvork. The informants pointed out 
that this psychiatrist had extensive knovvledge about the mental illnesses 
of inmates and the collaboration vvith the psychiatric system outside the 
prison. Thus, the psychiatrist vvas intervievved, and she turned out to 
have strong ties to the research setting and vvas an informant providing 
vital contextualisation (see also Gluckman, 2006). VYhen asked about the 
collaboration betvveen the prison service and the mental health service 
she explained: 


İnmates can also be psyebotic and then uve have a problem. İt is the healıh 
service in the prison that makes the referral to the communtty mental healih 
centre. According to my experience, if the mentally ill inmate perhaps is 
admitted to that centre, the staff shou İittle interest in our category of patienis. 
1 have sbent years getting inmatcs tvtth a treatment need hoşpitalised. Recently 
gec filed a complaint in the regional court (Eylkesmannen) about mistreatment 
of a mentally ill inmate. He has been diagnosed uoith cbronic schizop”renia. 
İn the past, he uvas hospitalised several times but every time the therapists 
assessed his symptoms to be simulations (...) 1 think there are several reasons 
for these conditions. Firsily, there are fev places in psychiatry uvhere they ivork 
a İot vith inmates and therefore have the necessary Rnouledge about prison 
conditions. I abo think that there exisis a basic capactty problem in psycht- 
atry, There are not enough beds. Think about this: in 1960 there uvere 18,000 
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peyehiatric beak in the uhole country, today that figure is donun to 3,500 Ded. 
(Intervievv vvith psychiatrist, 20 October 2017) 


This excerpt identifies an interface riddled by tensions, in particular 
regarding vvhat should have been the shared obiect of activity of the 
specialised mental health service and the primary health service located 
in the prison: the treatment of the prisoner. The psychiatrist accounts 
for the consequences of compartmentalised division of labour as follovvs. 
She desecribes the vast amount of resources, sometimes used in vain, to 
get inmates hospitalised and the mistreatment of mentally ill inmates, 
in situations lacking interagency collaboration. Offtcially, the collabo- 
ration betvveen primary health service located in the prison and the 
specialised mental health service is regulated by formal agreements 
betvveen institutions but the operationalisation of these is less clear-cut. 
The psychiatrist calİs for better treatment of mentally ill inmates and her 
account comprises several constraining factors of interagency collabora- 
tion, including the lack of psychiatric beds and a deficiency of psychiatric 
knovvledge about prisons and inmates. 

In this mirror, the psychiatrist describes hovv different rationalities 
clash vvhen the specialised mental health service and the primary health 
service located in the prison attempt to deal vvith the obyect of rehabili- 
tation: the troubled inmate vvith a mental disorder. The lack of expertise 
in the specialised mental health service vvhen it comes to vvorking vvith 
prisoners hinders obyect-oriented care provision, blocking the admission 
to the psychiatric hospital vvard. If admission zs eventually granted, their 
lack of expertise in dealing vvith prisoners impacts on the care they receive 
vvhile in hospital. According to the psychiatrist, the lack of boundary 
crossing knovvledge in the specialised mental health services and the 
lack of collaboration vvith the primary health service İocated in the 
prison makes the likelihood of the inmate5 recovery uncertain. Figure 3.1 
presents elements of the psychiatrists activity system. İn the figure, the 
narrated disturbances are indicated vvith lightning arrovvs betvveen the 
elements of this activity system. 

The tensions analysed in the activity system (in Fig. 3.1) are indicative 
of compartmentalised psychiatric expertise. İt seems counterproductive 
inasmuch as it closes in on itself, and the psychiatrist cannot reach out to 
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Fig. 3.1 The disturbances recounted by the first-line prison psychiatrist 


other actors knovvledgeable on the inmates5 situation (e.g. a psychiatrist 
reaching out to a prison officer in order to incorporate into a care plan his 
expertise on individual inmates vvith mental disorders). In this context, 
the compartmentalised practices produce mismatches vvhich invariably 
result in poor communication and mistakes, not İeast because of the 
blocked coordination and information flovv. The constrained interagency 
collaboration presumably creates frustrations, confusion and discoordi- 
nation on both sides, among staff of the prison and the staff of the mental 
hospital. 

The lack of psychiatric beds illustrates a lack of resources. Hovvever, it 
is something vvhich can be reduced (but not eliminated) by improved 
organisational collaboration, e.g. if more inmates receive psychiatric 
treatment in the prison. Similarly, if the specialised mental health services 
lack qualified personnel due to economic constraints, the shortage of staff 
cannot be balanced entirely by improvements betvveen the prison and 
mental health service collaborations. Despite the collaboration inten- 
tions, lack of resources vvill continue to İimit the systems treatment 
capacity, and indirectly its institutional “vvillingness” to admit mentally 
ill inmates. In fact, resource shortages may İimit collaboration efforts 
in the first place as the compartmentalisation of treatment and vvork 
practices of the mental health service often emerge vvhen the psychiatric 
system is pressured to meet the cost-efficiency requirements of the health 
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care sector. İn this light, policy analysis made by the Norvvegian Medical 
Association (NMA) shovvs hovv certain patient groups may be prioritised 
vvhen budget cuts are made (Den norske legeforening, 2018) and the 
prison population, supposedly because of social stigma, is unlikely to be 
one of the priority groups. 


Second Mirror: The Inmate 


Exploring hovv inmates make sense of the vvorld around them, give 
meaning to it and socialise vvith others requires some reflections on 
our ethnographic research process. Collecting information on mentally 
vulnerable inmates is naturally a sensitive issue. Prison staff members 
vvere not permitted to pass information to us on the inmates, so it vvas 
difficult for us to identify the intervievvees, and get in contact vvith them. 
To overcome these difficulties, a member of our research team became 
an apprentice in the prison storage and vvas trained by a supervisor- 
inmate. İt allovved him to follovv the daily routines of prison İife, and via 
the combined role of an apprentice-researcher, staying in the field for a 
prolonged period (Dovvney et al., 2015). The apprenticeship meant that 
the researchers presence gained İlegitimacy and generated trust. Then, 
the inmates began to exchange information vvith him on their life course 
experiences, including mental vulnerability. 

VVe have created the follovving mirror by selecting one of the inter- 
vievved inmates narrative for an in-depth analysis. The narrative is 
based on participant observations and several intervievvs vvith the inmate 
vvho had a double diagnosis (drug addiction and antisocial personality 
disorder) vvhen he began serving his sentence for having committed a 
homicide. Besides shovving the common connection betvveen crime, drug 
abuse and mental health problems (Friestad öc Kfelsberg, 2009, Cramer, 
2016), these ethnographic data demonstrate hovv an individual inmate 
can experience problems related to the poor collaboration betvveen the 
prison services and the mental health services. 

In his mirror, the inmate emphasised the good relationship he estab- 
İished vvith a prison officer and a nurse from the primary health service 
İocated in the prison. Both professionals vvere therapeutically trained and 
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supported him vvith his much-needed reflective therapy through vveekly 
conversations (Andersen, 1987, 2005, Anderson, 2003, VVagner, 2009). 
During the first part of imprisonment, the inmate had not had any 
contact vvith his family, including his children. The reflective therapy 
helped him to ease his anxiety, and his fears related to being reunited 
vvith his family. To restore the relationship vvith his family, the inmate 
made a phone call to his mother and his experience of this first call vvas 
one of success. Aftervvards, vvhile on İeave from the prison, he made 
several family visits to his hometovvn and managed to reactivate his 
family bonds. VVe asked him if the visits also reactivated contacts vvith 
his former criminal friends, to vvhich he responded in the follovving vvay: 


No, not at all, Several things have happened to my oli environment. First, 
most of these friends come from a city not İocated in the region uyhere my 
mother İtves. Second, many of my former friends died of an overdose, have 
committed suicide or are imprisoned. Third, other friends have been through 
a change process similar to mine. That is good. Anybou, İ have a family and 
all family memlers have been so caring and helpful. T am very luciy in that 
regard. (Intervievv vvith inmate, 6 October 2017) 


This excerpt shovvs hovv the inmate vvas trying to create distance betvveen 
himself and his criminal past by recounting the unpleasant destinies 
of former accomplices. İt also illustrates the importance of family rela- 
tions to him. Furthermore, during the intervievv the inmate explained 
hovv renevval of family ties supported him in dealing vvith some of his 
mental problems, such as the guilt about the terrible things he had done, 
and the shame generated by his bad self-image. He recounted hovv he 
had expressed remorse and apologised to his family and children. They 
forgave him and the process contributed to repairing the damage he had 
caused. In terms of resocialisation, his reconfigured social identity as a 
son, a brother and a father, added important aspects to his personality 
and later became vital elements of his recovery. 

The inmatesS gradual recovery, psychologicalİy and socially, vvas also 
supported by his vocational development vvhen he started as an appren- 
tice in the prisons mechanical vvorkshop. His learning curve vvas quite 
steep because most metalvvork had to be made vvithin a margin of 
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one-tenth of a millimetre. He performed his vvork according to the 
instructions given by the vvorkshop manager. Hovvever, the guidance 
provided by teachers and required considerable cognitive efforts for him. 
The vvorkshop activities involved cognitive exercises like experimenta- 
tion, modelling, problem-solving and testing through maintaining the 
vehicles. The vvork to ensure the functionality and reliability of the 
engines, including their mechanical, hydraulic and electrical systems, also 
demanded theoretical knovvledge (contained in dravvings and manuals) 
to be used through the operation of vvelding equipment as vvell as lathes 
and drilling and milling machines. Consequently, the inmates partici- 
pation in the prisonS education and vvork activities vvas stimulating and 
productive, enabling him to become a skilled and certified motoreycle 
(MC) mechanic. 

The inmatesğ nevv status of being a skilled mechanic gave him the 
prospect of resocialisation. The change in the inmates occupational 
status, relative to his previous position as an unskilled vvorker, can 
possibİy İead to a higher social stratum in the future, and he might 
become an employed vvorker. Presumabİy, the inmate hoped to convert 
this nevv “social mobility” into a higher degree of commitment to civilian 
life. Moreover, the inmate explained that he had a /ob arrangement 
vvith an employer that vvould allovv him to commence vvage labour in 
a mechanical vvorkshop follovving his release from prison. He had organ- 
ised this employment plan himself, vvithout support from the public 
yobcentre and it shovvs us something about the inmates vigour and 
determination. 

In his resocialisation, attention needs to be dravvn to the relationship 
betvveen personal and vocational learning, in other vvords, hovv his social 
identity and vvork identity had become interlinked. The inmates resocial- 
isation meant that he vvas learning nevv vocational skills. Via these skills, 
he adapted norms, values and attitudes that vvould ease his reintegration 
into the labour market and the private sphere. These processes of resocial- 
isation are both sociocultural z?4/ material (Engeström, 2016), as they 
enhance the individualS capacity to handle psychological challenges as 
vvell as material obyects and practical vvork activities. Analytically, partic- 
ipation in activities of the prison vvorkshop had encouraged the inmate 
to embark on nevv eycles of resocialisation covering the distance betvveen 
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his actual imprisonment and the societal prospect of reintegration into 
civil society. 

For multiple reasons, the case of this inmate also illustrates a tension- 
laden fourney, vvith some tensions being created by his need to overcome 
his ovvn drug addiction. The treatment of drug addiction vvas a core 
aim vvritten into the premises of his homicide sentence. Hovvever, as 
the inmate pointed out in an intervievv, it vvas difficult to be admitted 
into the drug treatment programme. The staff of the primary health 
service İocated in the prison supported the inmate vvith a medical referral 
focusing on the inmateS urgent need for the drug treatment (only avail- 
able outside prison), but the admission turned out to be an issue of 
long-term planning. İt took four years for the inmate and the primary 
health staff located in the prison to get the referral through to the 
specialised psychiatric hospital vvard outside the prison. To manage the 
crisis caused by lack of admission, the inmate shovved a high degree of 
vvillpovver, for example, vvhen he continuously insisted on implementing 
the premises of his sentence, instructing him to embark on a detox 
programme, as demonstrated here: 


İn my opinton, there should be talks on drugs and rehabilitation, it is so 
important. İ uould recommend that inmates stand up for themselves and 
are ouisboken, you dlo not acbteve anytbing by sitting dloum andl not saying 
anything. İ am very satişfteal that 1 did it because it İed me on the right uvay, 
so standl up for yourself? (lntervievv vvith inmate, 6 October 2017) 


During the vvaiting period before getting treatment at the specialised 
hospital vvard, the inmate tried to give up drugs on his ovvn and steadily 
regained his motivation to rehabilitate, e.g. vvhen he vvoke up one 
morning vvithout vvithdravval symptoms and a screaming nervous system. 
Despite the self-initiated change, he vvas still struggling vvith the effects 
of depression and questions of hovv to handle the risk of relapse in situ- 
ations in vvhich he vvas in contact vvith drug addicts in prison. He still 
needed to find vvays/tools vvith vvhich to hold onto his nevv “clean, crime 
free” identity and exert self-control that vvould help transformation from 
his old patterns of drug user identity and behaviour. 
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VVhen after years of vvaiting the inmate eventually met a specialised 
consultant in the psychiatric hospital vvard outside prison, he vvas told 
that it vvas unusual for them to treat a patient vvho vvas not an active 
drug user. The consultant, nevertheless, agreed to offer tvvelve consulta- 
tions allovving the inmate to bring up topics on his ovvn initlative. In 
the final evaluation, the consultant noted that the patient vvas motivated 
and had achieved good emotional control, The consultant recommended 
further conversational treatment in prison to facilitate transition to 
civilian life (İntervievv vvith inmate, 6 October 2017). Figure 3.2 presents 
the elements of the inmate5 activity system. The challenges vvithin this 
system are indicated vvith a lightning arrovv. 

Although the inmate had to vvait four years for the treatment of his 
drug addiction and mental illness, the period became a source of change. 
The long vvait spurred both the inmate and the primary health staff 
located in the prison into collaborating vvith each other. Their collab- 
oration included the reflective therapy carried out in the prison in the 
interim, and it reduced and at last dissolved his antisocial personality 
disorder. It had expanded the inmates resocialisation and reflective capa- 
bility to make plans and independent decisions. İt contributed not only 
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Fig. 3.2 The strengths and vulnerabilities experienced by the inmate 
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to his mental rehabilitation but also enabled him to be more self-directed 
and successful in his future drug treatment. 

According to the inmate, it vvas the trust shovvn to him by the prison 
officer and the primary health nurse (vvho supported him vvith reflec- 
tive therapy), vvhich paved the vvay for the development of his life 
skills. For example, the inmate narrated hovv their trust enabled him 
to distance himself from the subculture of drug trade and the hyper- 
masculine hierarchy, the latter knovvn as a general feature of prison life 
(see also Abrahamsen, 2017, Ricciardelli et al., 2015, Viggiani, 2012). By 
freeing himself from the social group pressure, usually forcing inmates to 
follovv a given frame of criminal norms of loyalty and toughness (see also 
Ricciardelli, 2015), the inmate demonstrated individuality and used his 
acquired knovvledge and skills to navigate tovvards being a citizen vvith a 
normal livelihood. Through this process of individuation and change, the 
difficult situation of being imprisoned gained a nevv meaning embedded 
in a collectively generated vision, the societal discourse on resocialisation 
outlining a possible future outside the prison. Hovvever, had the inmate 
chosen to follovv the existing and risk-prone prison subculture, this 
narrative vvould certainly have been very different, likely vvith negative 
outcomes. 


Third Mirror: The Prison Authority 
and the Primary Health Staff 


Staff are important members of the prison community and vve chose 
tvvo informants from our sample, a deputy head and a primary health 
nurse. The intervievv strategy vve employed in the prison involved 
formal intervievvs based on a semi-structured questionnaire. V/henever 
needed, the formal intervievv schedule vvas supplemented vvith informal 
conversations, follovv-up intervievvs and e-mail correspondence. Besides 
participant observation, for example, at interagency meetings, inter- 
vievving vvas supplemented vvith other forms of human commuhnication 
(Torgensen, 1989), including document analysis of vvork programmes, 
minutes of meetings, evaluation of inmates, etc. İn this vvay, fteldvvork 
generated a vast amount of information, from vvhich vve selected the 
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most illuminating data and analysed it vvith the help of the activity 
system model. 

Our ethnographic research in the prison en/oyed the support of 
the local deputy head vvho in many vvays helped us to establish an 
overvievv and get in contact vvith staff and inmates. Questioned about 
the prison populations mental ilİnesses, he explained that although they 
rarely suffer from psychosis, they are often diagnosed vvith other mental 
disorders. Furthermore, vve invited the deputy head to comment on 
the problems of interagency collaboration vvith the specialised psychi- 
atric system outside the prison, previousİy narrated by the first-line 
psychiatrist vvorking in a high-security prison. From the deputy heads 
standpoint, the collaborative problems he experiences are of another 
kind. Still, both the deputy head, and later the primary health nurse, 
described interagency collaboration vvith the specialised psychiatric sector 
as difficult. İt seems that the deputy head and the primary health 
nurse vvorking in the prison shared day-to-day experiences concerning 
cooperation betvveen the different service providers. Here the issue of 
collaboration is elaborated by the primary health nurse: 


V/Zat uze aş healih service staff experience is the big difference in hou the 
DS tveats the pattenis after a uyhite paper reform uvas carried out a couple 
of years ago, Prtor to the reform, more inmates ueere admitted for polyclinical 
treatment at DPS. Presently, our experience is that the specialised psychi- 
atric service is occuptedl uvith pattent assessment and diagnosis uhile actnal 
treatment is expbected to be carried out by the primary health service of the 
municipality, in our case the health service of the prison. VVe ab not feel 
combetent andı qualiftedl to handle the more difficult cases of mental disorder 
occurring in the prison. Altbough the DPS is resbonsible for providing the 
pbrimary health service tvith gutdance, our need for supervision, methods and 
tools is hardly ever met. (Mail correspondence vvith nurse, 2 August 2018) 


The reported problems are indications of compartmentalised practice at 
the interface betvveen the primary health service located in the prison and 
the DPS. The aim of the governmental vvhite paper reform referred to 
by the nurse, vvas to improve collaborative interaction betvveen public 
sectors and institutions. The regulative policy has been termed the 
“LEON” principle. İt specifles that treatment must be carried out at the 
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İovvest possible level of effective care. Accordinglİy, it is not the diagnosis 
that determines vvhere the patient receives treatment. İnstead, priority 
is given to factors such as the patients clinical condition, the treatment 
needed and qualifications of the available therapist (Social- og helsedi- 
rektoratet, 2006, p. 9). The “LEON” principle is associated vvith other 
parts of the health legislation and regional cooperation agreements. 

Yet, in some circumstances, as articulated by the primary health nurse 
vvorking in the prison, the regulative policy has produced coordina- 
tion problems and treatment gaps. For example, reversal of an inmates 
referral to the primary health service in the prison is met vvith resent- 
ment among the health staff, since they do not possess the necessary 
expertise and instruments. İn this light, the LEON principle does not 
seem to reduce the compartmentalisation of psychiatric expertise, and the 
present state of affairs blocks potential efforts to share, through proce- 
dures of exchange and distribution, the specialised psychiatric knovvledge 
and treatment methods. The primary health nurses statements and the 
challenges vvithin this system are summarised in Fig. 3.3. 

The nurses vievvpoint is formed by her experiences of adverse effects 
of compartmentalisation, for example the unmet need for guidance and 


Instruments: lacking DPS supervision and 
transfer of knovvledge about treatment methods 


Subiect: nurse Obiect 5 outcome: rehabilitation — disagreement 
concerning treatment responsibility 


Rules: health (Community: Division of labour: nurse prepares inmate”s 
legislation, prison interagency Teferral to DPS vs. inmate returned by DPS 
poliey principle vvorking group to receive treatment in prison 


Fig. 3.3 Tensions narrated by the primary health nurse located in the prison 
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knovvledge sharing. Shortage of material resources and facilities neces- 
sary for psychiatric treatment might add another range of tensions to 
the relationship betvveen the primary health service İocated in the prison 
and the DPS. Adverse effects might also create unintended consequences, 
as illustrated in a follovv-up intervievv. Here the prison$s primary health 
nurse explained hovv she sometimes requested that the DPS carry out 
a risk assessment of a mentally ill inmate. The reason for the request 
could be that the inmate vvas violent or othervvise dangerous to himself 
and his surroundings. Hovvever, such requests vvere often denied by the 
DPS. VVithout a risk assessment, the prison authority had to relocate 
the inmate by transferring him to a high-security prison possessing the 
necessary means to pacify that type of unruly behaviour. The example 
demonstrates stakeholders” experiences generated through the struggle 
for access to assessment capacity of the DPS, and the situation illustrates 
a latent need to develop interagency collaboration and boundary-crossing 
eXpertise. 


Fourth Mirror: The DPS” Staff 


"To capture the psychiatric health care providers standpoints and gather 
more information on the mulüple perspectives, vve novv describe the 
DPS” organisational setup and experiences expressed by some staff 
members. İt vvas not vvithout challenges to get in contact vvith the rele- 
vant staff at DPS. VVhen doing fleldvvork in the prison, our research 
team tried to identify the primary health services contacts at the DPS. 
It turned out to be difficult to get the names, perhaps due to confu- 
sion as to vvhom the actual contact persons vvere. The situation conveyed 
an impression of a messy “interaction order”. On second thought, this 
could also be a sign of misunderstandings, due to the limited knovvledge 
of nevvİy employed staff or failure on our behalf to establish the neces- 
sary rapport. İn this light, arbitrariness and contingent conditions can 
affect the gathering of accurate information, vvhich vve tried to handle 
by building trust and cooperation as vvell as cross-validating data. The 
incident also shovvs hovv difficult it is for outsiders, say researchers, to 
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navigate through unknovvn interconnected netvvorks and arenas (Glaeser, 
2006). 

Regarding the organisation of DPS, it is regulated according to İavv 
and government guidelines of specialised health services (Helsedirek- 
toratet, 2014). The organisation is divided into several teams covering 
outpatient clinics, outreach teams and inpatient treatment. Health 
personnel consists of various professionals, such as a psychologist, psychi- 
atrist, physiotherapist, social vvorker and specialised nurse. The staff 
occupy a range of administrative and medical positions and function as 
the psychiatric systems gatekeepers. Their main responsibilities include 
assessment of multiple patient-needs and diagnostic vvork. In addi- 
tion, they provide services to and cooperate vvith regional hospitals 
and various institutions at the local level, The DPS” ovvn summary 
of the organisational challenges comprises better access to specialised 
services, recruitment of professional staff qualifted to handle given tasks 
and responsibilities, improvement of cooperation vvith external part- 
ners and strengthening of the professional medical expertise (Social- og 
helsedirektoratet, 2006). 

A psychologist and a specialised nurse from tvvo different teams at 
the DPS explained the present collaboration vvith the primary health 
service İocated in the prison by recalling positive experiences and the 
good fob done by the health staff. Hovvever, they also recalled some inad- 
equacies. The shortcomings involve imprecise information contained 
in the referral of mentally ill inmates and too fevv foint meetings and 
shared goals of treatment. Both informants suggested that collaboration 
could be improved by exchanges of information and the development 
of a better-shared understanding of the mental health problem (İnter- 
vievv vvith psychologist, 22 November 2017, intervievv vvith nurse, 24 
November 2017). A physician (GT), vvorking part-time in the primary 
health service located in the prison, added to the picture by stating that 
participation in follovv-up meetings at DPS sometimes vvere irregular 
due to İogistical difficulüies (Intervievv vvith GP, 22. November 2017). 
Figure 3.4 presents our activity-theoretical interpretation of the inter- 
vievvs vvith the psychologist and the specialised nurse, and the problems 
of collaboration they expressed. 
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Instruments: a fevv foint meetings vvith the prison”s 
health staff and lack of shared treatment goals 


Obiect 5 outcome: assessment and diagnosis ” 


Subieet: difficulties due to vague patient information 


psychologist, nurse 


Rules: lavvs of Community: Division of labour: collaboration vvith primary 
specialised health DPS teams health of the prison influenced by inadequate 
service and clinics patient data and irregular participation in 


medical aftercare 


Fig. 3.4 The troubles of collaboration expressed by the DPS” staff 


There are several reasons behind the troublesome interagency collab- 
oration. A mismatch of insufficient information about the patient 
seeminglİy affects the psychiatric assessment capacity. Inadequate docu- 
mentation at several İevels as vvell as irregular participation by various 
primary health staff constitute other factors of constraint. The ecritical 
topics of too fevv /oint meetings and the shortage of common treatment 
goals indicate that some instruments of collaboration are missing. İn 
terms of analysis, the criss-crossing, flux and intervveaving of tensions 
frame a situation in vvhich organisational cohesion exists side by side 
vvith drivers of organisational transformation. VVe traced a possible nevv 
pattern of interaction through asking questions about the solutions to 
the troubles described. VVhen asked about hovv the relationship betvveen 
the primary health service İocated in the prison and the DPS could be 
developed in the future, the psychologist said: 


Yes, one thing is collaboration. İn my opinim uze could establish an arena, 
a meeting place betucen İname of brison) and the psychtatry...İ think that 
therapists from İDPS) polyelinic and the emergency team uoulel be interested 
in participating. The prison staff coulel benefit from communications uyith 
the therapists of the psychtatry andl receive education...in criminal psychology, 
hou to talk to pattenis uvith psyehtatric problems, 1 think. (İntervievv vvith 
psychologist, 22. November 2017) 
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In these excerpts, the psychologist articulates a nevv scenario. İn our 
interpretation, he presents the seeds of change by calling for more 
refined collaboration to overcome the compartmentalised practices. In 
the proposal put forvvard by the DPS psychologist, vve sense a need for 
the development of interagency expertise that explores opportunities and 
reorganises the collaboration betvveen the tvvo service providers. Estab- 
lishment of a boundary crossing meeting place could be realised through 
netvvork activities and adhoccratic modes of vvorking. Such a collabora- 
tive endeavour vvould be characterised by flexible arrangements and the 
ability to handle unexpected things. The organisational platform deviates 
from a professional bureaucracy and is closer to an innovative organisa- 
tion vvith decentralised decision making and tasks continuously redefined 
and adiusted according to the ever changing needs. Presumably, copro- 
duction vvithin this context might bring about a high level of conflict 
but the conflicts are seen as useful, or even desirable, and act as sources 
of development. Exactly hovv this type of boundary crossing knovvledge 
exchange and reorganisation (Engeström, 2018) should be enacted is 
difficult to predict. Questioning and problematising the current vvork 
practices maybe seen as the first step tovvards this direction. 


Discussion 


From an activity-theoretical standpoint, Fig. 3.5 addresses the key topics 
of compartmentalisation and boundary-crossing expertise by illustrating 
the interacting activity systems of the service providers involved, the 
primary health service İocated in the prison in alliance vvith the prison 
authority, and the specialised mental health service, DPS. The activity 
systems of the inmate and the first-line psychiatrist vvorking in a high- 
security prison are not included, but they remain important cases for 
cross-references and background knovvledge. Figure 3.5 highlights the 
inadequacy of the existing methods and instruments for sharing informa- 
tion across services, vvhich then complicates the distribution of treatment 
responsibility betvveen the tvvo services. For example, the staff of the 
primary health service İocated in the prison lack treatment guidelines 
and treatment competencies, skills “belonging” to actors of the activity 
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system of the DPS. Moreover, vvhat could have been shared tools, such 
as medical referrals, are not alvvays an issue of collaboration betvveen 
the activity systems. Similarly, there does not seem to be a vvell-defined 
division of labour and the unclear interface often hinders collaboration. 

Our research team had the opportunity to discuss the findings 
presented in the figure vvith the involved informants on three occasions: 
one seminar at vvhich the prison staff and the staff of the primary health 
service vvere present, and tvvo vvorkshops, held in the prison, at vvhich 
staff of the DPS also participated. On all occasions, the participants 
validated the ethnographic data and the vvay vve had “mirrored” their 
intervievvs reflecting troubles of collaboration. The participants did not 
try to blame the professional groups “in the other camp” for the prob- 
lems. For example, the prison staff did not articulate the problem of 
collaboration as one belonging to the municipality because that insti- 
tution organises the primary health service İocated in the prison. İn fact, 
all practitioners acknovvledged the interagency tensions as a shared prob- 
lematic not confined to a particular institution or sector. They expressed 
a professional sense of social responsibility reaching beyond their ovvn 
confinements in order to solve the problem. 

In general, the practitioners” feedback on the seminar and vvorkshops 
corroborated our research results, saying that the interagency tensions 
seemed not to arise from the vvrong activity (or inactivity) of indi- 
vidual actors or professions. Neither are they the result of miss-matching 
expectations. Primarily, they are the accumulated constraints caused 
by organisational compartmentalisation and lack of boundary-crossing 
expertise. İt is problematic that the primary health service located in the 
prison and DPS function as tvvo separate compartments, not having a 
shared understanding of the obyect of collective activity (the treatment 
of the mentally ill inmate vvith the aim of enhancing the quality of life). 
In the vvorst-case scenario, the inmate falİs “betvveen” the tvvo institu- 
tions vvithout receiving qualified treatment. This compartmentalisation 
and predicament then İeaves some individual inmates in a stalemate 
characterised by ambiguity and uncertainty. 

In terms of theoretical application, our research findings on 
constrained processes support a İlong-standing ethnographic proposi- 
tion concerning tvvo mechanisms underlying the development of social 
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systems and organisations, namely one of fission and one of fusion 
(Gluckman, 1958). It should be noted that the compartmentalised 
expertise of both the specialised psychiatric service and the primary 
health service located in the prison yields certain benefits alongside the 
abovementioned constraints. Professional actors convey strong vocational 
identities, and the meaningfulness of their daily vvork and feelings of 
belongingness, loyalty and commitment are embedded in the practices 
customary to their ovvn profession and İocation. Further, the compart- 
mentalised expertise often accommodates different interests and obyects 
vvithin the organisation and tends to produce in-group norms and legit- 
imacy of the vvorkplace—thereby creating effects of fusion. At the same 
time, hovvever, the professionals may underestimate the need for collabo- 
ration and information sharing vvith those representing other institutions 
and professional perspectives. For this reason, the more compartmen- 
talised an organisation is, the more difficult the interagency collaboration 
vvill be because it İimits the interaction of the practitioners. In our vievv, 
this pattern shovvs effects of fission vvhich tend to rupture collaborative 
efforts and organisational integration (Shovvers et al., 2004, Amiot et al., 


2017). 


Conclusions 


In this chapter, vve have provided multiple “mirrors” expressed by various 
informants related to the area of prison life. The mirrors have focused 
on organisational compartmentalisation and its negative consequences, 
such as the tensions in collaboration betvveen the primary health service 
located in the prison and the specialised mental health service of DPS. 
The compartmentalisation is often related to hierarchical and bureau- 
cratic modes of vvorking, such as the privileging of knovvledge exchanges 
betvveen accredited professionals and institutions accorded vvith recog- 
nised authority and status. At the practical level, hovvever, the compart- 
mentalisation of vvork practices and knovvledge disparities may cause 
problems, such as imprecise referrals information, lack of transfer of 
psychiatric guidance, refected risk assessment of mentally ill inmates etc. 
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Finding povverful solutions to organisational tensions and contradic- 
tions requires collective explication and analysis (Engeström, 2018). VVe 
have attempted this by constructing “mirrors”. These mirrors potentially 
facilitate organisational change and learning because vve hope that the 
analysis depicted in these vvill help other researchers and practitioners to 
understand better the issues of boundaries, collaboration and expertise at 
the interfaces of prison, primary health service located in the prison and 
the mental health service at DPS. 

From a developmental perspective, the tensions and disturbances 
identifled in the ethnographic data may function as triggers for organ- 
isational change and İearning, and the production of nevv vvays of 
vvorking (Engeström, 2008). "The articulated need of a povver-shift 
from professional bureaucracy to adhocracy, including mulüciplinary 
teams consisting of primary health staff and DPS staff, exemplifies the 
future prospects. İn this regard, the mirrors could be used as stimuli 
in participatory development vvorkshops, such as the Change Labora- 
tory, to facilitate dialogue and collaborative learning (see Virkkunen 6z 
Nevvnham, 2013, Hean et al., 2020, Chapters 1 and 8). 

In boundary-crossing interventions of this kind, the individual 
inmates self-knovvledge and personal resources need to be included 
among other stakeholder voices and interests. İn other vvords, such 
concerted efforts may engender the interagency competencies and reor- 
ganisation that are needed. They may also create an opportunity for 
emancipatory proyects to emerge from belovv, such as “ad hoc alliances” 
through vvhich mentally ill inmates are provided vvith an opportunity 
to participate as an expert in their ovvn treatment and decision-making 
processes related to recovery and resocialisation. This type of expansive 
learning process might create innovative practices and support flexible 
collaboration. 
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Background 


Cross-professional collaboration is increasingİy prevalent in vvelfare 
contexts due to the current pressure for integrating different profes- 
sional domains around desired effects on citizens” life, vvell-being and 
participation. İn the context of this demand for greater cross-professional 
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collaboration, it becomes important to understand the specific practices, 
vvhich can sustain this. 

This chapter explores hovv collaboration can take place betvveen actors 
vvho are simultaneously affected by social processes in different arenas. 
These actors” norms and regulations do not fust develop vvithin the 
prison vvhere they interact, they also develop in other arenas. These 
other arenas can be different professions, institutional ftelds, sectors, or 
even organisations. Based on this reasoning vve vvill use the terms cross- 
professional, cross-institutional, cross-sectoral, and cross-organisational 
as interchangeable. Our assertion is that the insights from the chapter 
are equally relevant to all of the above types of collaboration. 

Based on empirical data produced as part of the COLAB proyect 
(see Chapter 1 of this volume), this chapter explores hovv the staff 
and management of a İovv-security prison and professionals, engaged in 
vvork activity related to the inmates” education, health care, sports 6c 
leisure, faith and social services, collaborate. In particular, the chapter 
explores vvhich practices can support the cross-organisational collabora- 
tion afforded by the Norvvegian import model, The chapter identiftes 
some of the key features of these İocal practices vvhich underpin this 
process seen through the lens of sensemaking theory (VVeick, 1995, 
VVeick et al., 2005). 

Dravving on a combination of neo-institutional theory (DiMaggio 6£ 
Povvell, 1991) and sensemaking theory, vve investigate an example of hovv 
“the Norvvegian import model” enables actors to make sense of their 
vvork in a vvay that facilitates collaboration. This is not a nevv ambi- 
tion, other scholars have called for a greater attention to hovv different 
institutional İogics integrate in daily practice (Pache 6z Santos, 2013). 
To the extent that neo-institutional studies have been undertaken, they 
have focused on hovv a contradiction betvveen İogics is addressed, either 
by keeping İogics separate or by some form of compromise or reconcilia- 
tion betvveen these (Tracey et al., 2011). Our analysis, hovvever, finds that 
the encounters in the prison can better be understood as a “İiving vvith” 
different professional logics (Austin et al., 2018). VVe find that the profes- 
sionals in the prison—rather than keeping İogics separate or attempting 
to unify or compromise İlogics internally —have developed a number of 
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practices in vvhich İogics can live vvith each other. Notabİy, vvhile compro- 
mising requires the confrontation of the differences betvveen institutional 
logics and ultimately changing the respective professional logics, “living 
vvith” does not imply modifying the respective professional İogics. Rather 
it implies nurturing an openness of each professional tovvards the possi- 
bility that “the key” for solving problems around the inmates may İie in 
unexpected places and may require the problem to be framed in another 
professional domain. VVe suggest that a condition for this “living vvith” is 
that professional İogics are not primarily made sense in relation to each 
other but in parallel, vvhich leaves space for a non-hierarchical configu- 
ration, vvhere one İlogic does not dominate the other. VVe outline three 
types of practices vvithin the prison that enable actors, in this case, to 
sidestep and collaborate vvith actors from other institutional ftelds. 


Theoretical Framevvork 
İnstitutional Logics 


“Institutional İogics” is a theoretical construct that helps us grasp the 
organising principles for a fteld (Friedland öz Alford, 1991), the taken- 
for-granted rules that guide the behaviour of professionals—or the “belief 
systems and related practices that predominate in an organisational field” 
(Scott, 2001, referred in Reay öz Hinings, 2009, p. 529). 

According to DiMaggio and Povvell (1991), vve vvould expect organi- 
sations straddling several institutional fields to be exposed to conflicting 
institutional isomorphic forces. İsomorphic forces push organisations 
vvithin the same field into becoming more homogenous in order to be 
perceived as legitimate (ibid.). 

In this chapter, vve vvill use the lens of sensemaking theory to explore 
hovv the local processes of organising are affected by different institu- 
tional pressures. İnstitutional fields and local sensemaking processes can 
be understood as mutually constitutive. On the one hand, institutional 
fields may provide overarching ideas, vvhich actors in a local context may 
enact as relevant to organising their interactions. On the other hand, 
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sense made through İocal interactions may spread and become insti- 
tutionalised, as “sensemaking is the feedstock for institutionalization” 


(VVeick, 1995, p. 36). 


Organisational Sensemaking and Collaboration 


Sensemaking theory examines the ongoing movement of actions and 
meanings (VVeick 1969/1979, 1995, 2001) Sandberg öz "Tsoukas, 2015). 
The analysis of the three practices vve observed in the prison context 
dravvs on VVeickis concept of the pzocesses of organising vvhich emphasies 
hovv actions shape meaning and thus the vvay services are organised. VVe 
are interested in the link betvveen ?oint action/collaboration in the organ- 
isational setting of the prison and meaning made there. VVeick (1995) 
suggests that these are linked by the concept of organising: “Organising 
happens vvhen meaning created through one interaction is generalised 
and used to make sense of another specific situation” (Murphy, 2015, p 
154 ovvn translation summarising VVeick, 1995 inspired by VViley, 1988, 
VVeick, 2004, VVeick et al,, 2005). VVe vvill examine practices through 
vvhich actors in the prison made sense of their professional vvork vvhile 
being exposed to the overlap of multiple institutional İogics that the 
import model of Norvvegian prison care provision had created. 


Empirical Case: The Norvvegian import Model 
in the Rehabilitation Prison 


The empirical context of the present study is a Norvvegian İovv-security 
rehabilitation prison. The prison houses approximately 60 prisoners 
serving longer sentences of an average of 3—7 years. 

The overall task of the Norvvegian prison service is to “ensure a proper 
execution of remand and prison sentences, vvith due regard to the secu- 
rity of all citizens” and simultaneously “prevent recidivism by enabling 
the offenders, through their ovvn initiatives, to change their criminal 
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behaviour”.) Hence, the prison service vvorks vvith a dual focus of imple- 
mentation of detention and punishment on the one hand and in the long 
term achieving security for society by preventing criminal acts novv and 
in the future. To accomplish this, the prison service collaborates closely 
vvith regional and local public agencies to create the conditions for pris- 
oners to change their İife trayectoryş i.e. changes related to the inmates” 
education, socio-economic status and health. 

The prevalent vvay of securing collaboration betvveen Norvvegian 
prison and vvelfare services is through the Norvvegian İmport model 
(Fridhov 6z Langelid, 2017). İt involves tvvo (or more) formally separate 
organisations vveaving together in terms of daily practice at a specific 
location by means of a practical arrangement, vvhere a desk from one 
organisation (e.g. the health services) is physically placed in another (the 
prison services). 

The chosen empirical delimitation of the studied group of actors is 
the physical location of the prison. İt corresponds to the “vve” frequently 
used by the professionals in the study and includes actors vvho share 
daily practices. This “vve” includes a number of actors vvho vvork part 
of the vveek at the prison, but vvrho are employed by other formal organ- 
isations located elsevvhere. That is, they are hired, paid and can be fired 
by managers not employed by the local prison. By focusing the empirical 
study on interaction undertaken on a specific İocal prison vve revert to a 
classical definition of “the organisation” similar to the one used by Taylor 
(1916/2011) and Roethlisberger and Dickson (1939). They implicitly 
define the organisation as the “plant”-—encompassing actors undertaking 
activities at a specific location. 


Data Collection and Ethical Considerations 


The empirical basis for this paper stems from qualitative intervievvs 
conducted vvith prison officers (zz — 3), general health care service profes- 
sionals (zz — 3), mental health care professionals (zz — 3), a teacher, priest 
and social vvorker, vvorkshop mangers and prison management (z — 4), 


1 http://vvvvvv.kriminalomsorgen.no/information-in-english.265199.no.html., 
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supplemented vvith observations and informal conversations emerging 
during the research teams stay in the prison. İn addition, intervievvs vvith 
prisoners vvere carried out (zz — 5). Intervievvs of an average duration of 
45—60 min vvere recorded and transcribed aftervvards. All intervievvs vvere 
conducted as semi-structured intervievvs, investigating the vvork practices 
of professionals and the intersections betvveen these. 

Conducting research in a prison context requires careful deliberation 
vvith regard to ethical considerations. V/hether the researcher is present 
as an intervievver or as an observer, it requires ethical considerations 
since both are essentialİy participatory (Czarniavvska-loerges, 2007) in 
the sense that they invariably affect local interaction. A central concern 
in conducting the research, both in the intervievvs and the numerous 
informal conversations betvveen researchers and participants, has been to 
respect the potential vulnerability of both the prisoners as vvell as the offi- 
cers. Activities vvere conducted in accordance vvith the rules outlined by 
the Norvvegian Data Protection Agency. Participants have been informed 
about the purpose of the study and hovv the material vvould be used, 
i.e. that only the researchers vvould have access, and that data vvas only 
gathered for the purpose of the research proyect. 


Analysis 


The study vvas part of the COLAB profect, the obiective of vvhich vvas 
to explore the relevance of the Change Laboratory model (Engeström, 
et al., 1996), as an intervention framevvork through vvhich researchers 
could facilitate organisational learning in the prison, driven by inter- 
action and learning together vvith “others”, vvithin the criminal fustice 
setting. The idea is that the mirroring and reflection on disturbances and 
shared analysis of contradictions betvveen distinct activity systems can 
facilitate expansive learning (see Chapter 8 of this volume). Hovvever, 
vvhat struck us as vve spent time on site in the Norvvegian prison vvas 
the extent to vvhich actors at the prison vvere capable of overcoming 
conflicts and difficulties in interagency collaboration by themselves. So, 
the emphasis of our focus shifted, and vve vvere increasingly curious 
about the practices that had emerged İocally to manage cross-professional 
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collaborations and vvhat they had already learnt to do. The follovving 
questions arose: 2?o Z/ey engage in continuous conflicts over institutional 
logics? Do they avoid conflicts by dlecoupling practices and  sensemaking about 
them? Do they negotiate compbromises bettveen mulktiple mstituttonal İogics? 

Initially vve performed an analysis informed by the grounded theory 
approach (Glaser 6c Straus, 2017) of the transcribed intervievvs and field 
notes from observations. VVe examined cross-professional interaction and 
vvays of talking about them. VVe vvere looking for indications of compro- 
mise, decoupling, or other vvays of bending professional logics tovvards 
each other. The analysis vvill shovv that vve mainly found something else 
vvhich vve have called “living vvith”. This led us to ask the follovving ques- 
tion: 77rozg? zohich practices of sensemaking is this “İtving uvtİ” allouvedl to 
extst? Hence, our research focus in the analysis became: 

V/Zzch practices are ptvotal in underpinning shared sensemakıng processes 
that enable actors to collaborate slespite dlifferent institutional İogics? 

VVe found a number of aspects of the practice that the actors have 
developed and vve group these aspects into three types of mutually 
constitutive or interrelated practices (Fig. 4.1): 

1. Narrative practices: including a modular vision, the practice of 
double vision and the use of translatable/pliable metaphors. 2. Practices 
around tools 6z documents. 3. Patterns of cross-professional meetings. 


Narratives and 
metaphors 


Patterns of Tools and 
meetings documents 


Fig. 4.1 Illustration of the relationship betvveen the three types of practices 
sustaining cross-professional practice 
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In the follovving, vve explore hovv these three types of practices are 
mutually constitutive. VVhen combined, these underpin the collabora- 
tion and enable professionals to “live vvith” professional logics that are 
not primarily made sense of in relation to each other but in parallel, 
leaving space for a non-hierarchical configuration. 


Narratives and Metaphors 


The analysis shovvs that there are three aspects of narrative practices, 
vvhich are pivotal to the collaboration across multiple institutional logics. 
First, a modular vision (the term is explained belovv) functions as an 
umbrella for and leveller of the various professions. Secondly, for some 
actors this shared modular vision is a vehicle for “living vvith” competing 
logics by the practice of double vision. Thirdly, there is vvidespread use 
of pliable metaphors for the shared activities, vvhich lend themselves to 
translations into multple İogics. 


A Modular Vision 


In the studied prison, the actors from diverse professions, formal organ- 
isations, and institutional ftelds and their different institutional logics 
“live vvith each other” through the development of a narrative practice 
that render all activities and actors equally important. VVe suggest that 
this may be called a “modular” narrative. VVhen vve look up definitions 
of the vvord modular the follovving comes up: 


Something, as a house or piece of furniture, built or organised in self- 
contafnedl units or sections. (http:/ /vvvvvv.dictionary.com/brovvse/modular) 


Consisting of separate modules, especially there each module performs or 
falfik some specifted function and coula le replaced by a similar module 
for the same function, independently of the other modules. (https://en.vviktio 
nary.org/vviki/modular) 
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From the various observations and intervtevvs, vve found that the actor 
vvho had the most central role in making sense of the collaboration in 
the prison vvas the local manager of the prison. He vvas responsible for 
managing the rehabilitation vvithin the prison. The regional manager, 
vvho had also his office at the prison, could also have had a significant 
role in the sensemaking process. Hovvever, the vision, vvhich the local 
manager narrated, vvas the one that vvas vvidely quoted and dravvn on 
vvhen other actors made sense of their shared activities. Furthermore, 
the local manager had a frequent interaction vvith the actors at the local 
prison, vvhich vvas far greater than the more sporadic interaction of the 
regional manager. Therefore, in the analysis belovv, vve concentrate on 
the local managers version of the vision for the prison. 

The local manager savv it as his fob to narrate the vision for the 
prison repeatedly in interaction vvith all actors and inmates on site. He 
vvas explicit about his yob as sense giver, or “culture cultivator” as he 
conceptualised it. He states that 


culture is a perishable good, uee have to toork to recreate it all the time 
(Intervievv vvith local manager) 


İt is the primary vision for the rehabilitation in the prison that they 77e 
most important task of the prisn is to reintrodluce inmates back into soctety in 
4 broper uzay, So that they have a platform to start from and can experience a 
safe relcase... VVe haze a İocal vlsion that says: “apprenticeship to Detter İife- 
mastering” (oplaring til bedye Hosmestring). The cooperation Dbetuveen areas 
gohere the inmate exberiences mastering, iyhich tve can use in several arenas... 
İt is the sum of all efforis and the process, thich the inmate has been in... 
it can be in relation to his crime, it can be in relation to nettoork, it can 
ğe in relatton to his private finances. Really, many, many different... arenas. 
(Intervievv vvith local manager) 


It is the primary vision for the rehabilitation in the prison that they 
achieve their goal through vvork in the many arenas. This seems to be 
uncontested and vvidely shared. Subsequent intervievvs vvith a range of 
actors vvorking on site and the regional manager reveal a remarkably 
homogeneous vievv of the vision—all intervievvees repeat more or less 
the same vision. They are all able to expand on the vision and relate 
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it to their ovvn day-to-day activities. Therefore, the vision does seem to 
organise (VVeick, 1995, Murphy, 2015) activities and sensemaking for all 
professions irrespective of their different institutional İogics. 

A modular narrative is unusual, Consider narratives of hovv a large 
hospital functions. İt is likely that the narrative vvould narrate a hierarchy 
placing for example a diagnostic laboratory like radiology belovv the ones 
performing treatments such as surgical departments. 

The conceptualisation of vvorking in many different arenas is key here. 
The metaphor that inmates travel through a number of arenas creates 
a modular image. İt is easy to see each arena as having different sub- 
goals, as vvorking through different tools vvith different logics. Hence, 
the modular metaphor lends itself to making sense of collaboration across 
multiple institutional narratives. 

İmportantly, the arenas are narrated as concurrent and not sequenced. 
There is not one of the arenas, vvhich is emphasised as taking precedence 
over another. The narrative relates the arenas to each other by empha- 
sising that the inmates development to freedom may start by mastering 
any of the arenas, and that progress in one arena vvill help progress in 
others. 

The arenas are also narrated as being self-contained. They are not 
seen as being independent, but the professionals emphasise that the 
inmate can master one and not another arena independently. From this, 
it follovvs that the approaches and İogics in one arena do not need to 
be coordinated vvith the logics in another in order to co-exist, i.e. the 
narrative vehicle allovvs the professional İogics to exist side by side. 

The modular narrative reflects no desire to create compromises 
betvveen arenas or merge them into one. On the contrary, prisoners 
focusing on mastering different life arenas is assumed to vvork precisely 
because of their self-contained nature, vvhich ensures that the inmate 
vvill meet a range of different approaches to rehabilitation. If one arena 
doesnt vvork, there is a good chance that another vvill, İt is the diver- 
sity of logics and practices that is thought to be the virtue of the system. 
This also means that the exact methods employed by the health care 
vvorkers can be replaced and decided locally by them. İt does not need 
to be agreed upon and coordinated vvith actors associated vvith other 
arenas. The overall effect is that the modular vision creates a tolerance for 
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and reproduction of institutional diversity. The shared modular vision is 
centred on the citizen, in this case, the inmate, in a vvay that does not 
position one profession as being more important to another. 


"The Use of Double Vision 


The question arises as hovv actors in the prison then make sense of 
their vvork, dravving on both their ovvn specific professional logic azz/ 
the shared modular vision. Austin et al. (2018) studied the mechanism 
through vvhich actors vyho operate in contexts vvith multiple institutional 
logic cope. They identifted a number of different scenarios: 


ə Conflict: Actors vvill engage in conflicts vvith each other over vvhose 
İogic is most appropriate. 

ə Compromise: Actors can create a compromise, a nevv İocal logic 
blended from different institutional logics. The compromise then 
replaces the mono-professional İogics. 

ə Decoupling: Actors can decouple their logics by hiding and not 
dravving on their ovvn professional logic but adhering to the dominant 
logic of the organisation. 


VVe found that in this study case, actors create a fourth option: they 
develop “double vision” vvhich enables them to “live vvith” mulüple logics 
simultaneously. Everybody seems to have made an effort over time to 
create meaning that bridges a variety of institutional logics vvith a shared 
modular vision. One of the vvays of doing this vvas to position the 
shared vision (the rehabilitation of the offender) as the primary goal. The 
dictates of the institutional logic are a parallel goal. The prison therefore 
operates vvith a double vision. This is vvhat the local manager is doing in 
the quote belovv: 


. and then of course that the execution of the punishment uhich uc have 
here is undertaken in a safe and responsible uvay. (İntervievv vvith İocal 
manager) 
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VVhen he says: “...azz/ z2en of course...”, this is his vvay of acknovvledging 
that the administration of punishment and ensuring the security of the 
public and prison staff is also a goal of the prison. 

One of the vvays these multiple goals are able to co-exist is by a 
double vision vvorking through an uneven distribution of attention to 
the multiple goals. Punishment and ensuring the security of the public 
are not given much attention in the intervievvs. Neither employees nor 
management dravvs on the punitive vision to make sense of their ovvn 
activities. They dravv on a resocialisation vision. Their focus is on facili- 
tating a development process that leads to the inmates” mastering of more 
areas of their İives in preparation for their release. 

An aspect of this that enables the co-existence of logics is ?zoz using 
the single professional İogic as a resource in sensemaking about the /ob 
and organisation, but instead dravving on the shared vision. İf the local 
manager primarily used the institutional logic of the prison service as 
a narrative resource or cue in his sensemaking, he vvould be expanding 
on his identity as someone vvho keeps society safe. He emphasises control 
vvhen making sense of his actions and vvhen asked about a challenge he is 
particularly proud of handling, it related to punishment and security. İn 
parallel, hovvever, he is able to help inmates master life skills. VVe found a 
similar pattern of double vision and “lİiving vvith” multiple logics among 
the other professions. 


Pliable Metaphors 


Another narrative mechanism vvhich feeds sensemaking processes that 
can sustain cross-institutional collaboration is the use of pliable 
metaphors. The metaphors are pliable in the sense that they can be 
moulded and appropriated into different logics. An example of a pliable 
metaphor is “finding the key”. 


... Sometimes uze struggie to find that key.” İnterviemer: “Yes, and hat can 
it be, that keyf” Local manager: “No, uell it can De very different thingy. 
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Because it is, vhat İ sometimes think is a strength, because that - pause — 
sometimes ft is İcisure time or it is the prison usard uvho finds it. Sometimes 
it £s the school, sometimes it is the car uorkshop or (the name of the social 
vvorker), rzg?t? (Intervtevv vvith local manager) 


The metaphor “finding the key” can easily be appropriated into a number 
of İlogics. It basicalİy means to succeed or make progress on vvhatever 
terms are dominant in that institutional field, the same as the expres- 
sion “to master”. Actors from different professions also use the metaphor 
“family” and position themselves as “parents”. The metaphors are pliable 
since they lend themselves to being translated into something meaningful 
in many different İogics. As long as actors do not emphasise details about 
vvhat the key is or exactly hovv the inmates shovv that they “master” an 
arena, or exactly vvhat a “parent” does, they are able to feel like a unit. 

The modular vision, double vision, and the use of pliable metaphors 
are all parts of the narrative practice that enables different profes- 
sionals vvorking in the prison regularİy together to make sense of their 
collaboration. 


Tools, Documents and Related Practices 


Tools and documents appeared to be central to the practices, 
vrhich underpinned cross-institutional collaboration. VVe identifled a 
number of different types of tools and döcüments used in the 
prison context. These included vvritten guidelines or concepts devel- 
oped as tools for various interventions into the development of the 
inmate. These included screening tools to be used for example in 
risk assessment (see Chapters 10 and 11 of this volume), tools for docu- 
menting the development of the inmate on various parameters, and 
“structuring” documents laying out guidelines, e.g. for meetings. 

VVe make a distinction betvveen three types of tools enacted as being 
(1) uni-professional (for exclusive use by one profession), (2) multi- 
professional (laying out a number of professions fulfilling each their role) 
or (3) pan-professional (not associated exclusively vvith any one profes- 
sion or institutional İlogic). The tvvo later tools are described in more 
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detail belovv since they are particularly interesting in regard to enabling 
cross-professional practice. 


Multi-professional Structuring Documents 


The cross-institutional collaboration in the prison vvas structured by a 
number of documents. One key document sets out the framevvork of the 
Responsibility Group Meeting (RGM). The purpose of these meetings is 


explained in the quote from the document belovv. 


“Agendia for Responsibility Group” Meeting: (RGM) 

T)e RGMs are the inmatek meetingş and are helz to support the inmate 
and bis rehabilitation process. The goal of the meeting is to give the RGM 
a better insight into the situation of the inmate, and a good understanding 
of his goals, İt structures the ivork, andl improves cooperation internally and 
externally.” 


The shared vision for the prison, as mentioned above, is to help inmates 
master the different arenas of their lives. The RGMs are enacted as being 
important events vvhere progress on prisoners” set goals are discussed and 
plans for future progress made. The meetings are held approximately a 
month after arrival, before the release, and every three months during 
the inmates” time at the prison. 

Each prison officer functions as contact for four inmates. The vvritten 
instructions for the RGMs states that these “contact officers” chair the 
meetings for their inmates. He or she invites key stakeholders to the 
meeting, sets the agenda together vvith the inmate and vvrites minutes 
from the meetings. Our observations and intervievvs indicated that the 
practice at the RGMs generally did reflect these instructions. According 
to the RGM framevvork document, the participants invited by the 
contact officer are: The inmate, a representative from the prison vvork- 
shop vvhere the inmate vvorks, the school, leisure, health care, a social 
vvorker and other relevant parties. The document also outlines that all of 
those areas should be given consideration at the meeting. İt is therefore 
a mulü-professional structuring document. 
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The document structures collaboration in tvvo vvays: (1) it ensures that 
a variety of professions meet regularly and (2) it outlines that they all 
have something equally important to contribute. 

VVe found another example of a multi-professional structuring docu- 
ment in the shape of the admissions form. This form is the basis for 
deciding vvhether to allovv a transfer of an inmate from a higher security 
prison to the İovver security rehabilitation prison. 


Pan-Professional Tools 


VVe observed an occasion of a nurse and a social vvorker pouring over a 
nevv guide to intervention conversations vvith inmates vvho had slipped 
back into at İeast one instance of substance abuse. The vvritten guide 
itself vvas not associated vvith a specific profession, and these tvvo İlocal 
actors did not recognise it as such. This tool vvas thus enacted as a pan- 
professional tool for intervention. 

The analysis above İleads us to believe that the use of multi- and 
pan-professional tools and documents can underpin sustained collabo- 
ration to a higher extent than tools and documents, vvhich are enacted 
uniprofessionally. Further research into this area should be encouraged. 

VVe are using the term “being enacted as” rather than “being” to 
emphasise that the effect of dravving on a tool or document is not given 
by the physical attributes of the artefact in itself but is produced through 
the social process of enacting the attributes of the artefact. Consider 
for example the tool of introducing meetings vvith prisoners vvhere they 
reflect on their needs and plans (so-called intervention conversations). 
These could be enacted by nursing staff alone, as a mono-professional 
tool, the outcome of vvhich could be shared vvith social vvorkers, for 
instance, but to vvhich the latter could make no contribution or chal- 
lenge. Hovvever, the same tool vvas instead enacted as a pan-professional 
tool in vvhich social vvorkers, nurses and the offender vvorker together 
during these interventions, vvhich became a key element of their shared 
collaborative practice. 
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Is it enacted as a pan-professional tool or as a mono-professional tool? 
This can of course be explicitly stated on the artefact, but vve vvould still 
contend that the key practice is the enactment of the tool. 


Pattern of Meetings 


VVe have already touched upon the patterns of interaction in the analysis 
above. İn this section, vve examine further this third aspect of the shared 
practice: VVho meets vvhom and hovv often? 

Actors vvith different professional backgrounds met frequently: They 
have desks at the prison, often in the same building. They eat lunch 
together. They participate in social activities together vvith each other 
and vvith the inmates. They meet in clusters as ordered by the perceived 
needs of the inmates in connection vvith the RGMs. They have “fag- 
gruppemeter”, vvhich are cross-professional meetings held at the produc- 
tion vvorkshops vvhere prisoners vvorked during the day. Farming, auto 
mechanics, the kitchen, professionals from the school, and the social 
services get together on a vveekly basis and discuss each inmates situ- 
ation and progress. They have Monday morning meetings. The local 
manager explains that there is a representative from each department 
at these meetings. Formally, Monday morning meetings do not include 
employees not employed and paid by the prison. Hovvever, represen- 
tatives from the imported services—such as the school and health 
services—are also present. This indicates that besides the formal organi- 
sational chart, there is a “ghost”-chart vvhich includes and integrates the 
imported functions and in effect organises the vvork at the prison. 

The Prisoner Forum is another multi-professional meeting. İt is a 
closed forum meeting that impacts the other shared practices in the 
prison, in that it is a primary formal and actual decision-making forum. 
Actors do not take ovvnership of the decisions of this forum. They fust 
treat them as /277-4-complis. Vhe forum decides on prisoners” requests for 
early release, leave and other permissions. 

Overall there is much and frequent interaction across the many profes- 
sions vvho vvork in the prison. School advisors/teachers, health care 
services (nurses) and the prison officers seem to be the ones vvho are the 
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most integrated into patterns of interaction. This in spite of the codes 
of confidentiality under vvhich health care operate. The priest is also 
quite integrated and is for example sometimes invited to RGMs by the 
inmate. He has a desk in the prison, but also operates under comprehen- 
sive codes of confidentiality that restricts the communication about the 
prisoners vvith other professionals. The priest is a less frequent participant 
in meetings. The doctor is far less integrated in the patterns of interac- 
tion although he vvorks in the prison on a regular basis. This may be due 
to his higher vvage and the time constraints that shape his vvorkday. The 
librarian also has a desk in the prison and is employed elsevvhere, but he 
or she does not appear in any of our data. 

So, the pattern of interaction is characterised by vvidespread and 
frequent interaction across professional boundaries. The follovving notes 
are from the Sunday coffee chat vvith the advisor from the school: 


Sehool adltsor: V/e have toorkedl at it since İ started in "95—96. VVe Üring each 
other on tribs udtb the inmates all the time. VVe have respect and knovoledge 
about cach other$ areas of expertisc. ... 

İntervtever: VYZİL 1 think that you need shared experiences, to develop a shared 
culture. 

School adltsor: Exacilyl VVe go on trips together all the time. And uv see each 
other SO offen., V/e have Cöristmas huncb together as ie dial İast tvcek, ie 
“Pygger” (bave a cosy time together). V/e alo so much together, and ot talk 
so much across all employees. And then uv have all these meetings together. 
T)e RGMşs are realİy important. That is here uve hear eacb other? thougbis 
about the inmate. V/e have “"Taggruppemoter” every day uvhere 1 go in turn 
to one of the four different ueorkshops üvitb one of the social tvorkers. Tüere 
gec talk about the inmates uho uvork there. That means that te get to talk 
about all the inmates once a tecek. Then uvc agree on uyhat uv say to the 
inmates. They get the same message regardless of uvhether they go to their 
contact officer or to a healih care tvorker or to the toorkshop foreman or to 
me at the school (İntervieu uvith educational adlltsor). 


Their pattern of interaction is in part aimed at sharing information about 
the inmates and ensuring a unified strategy and response tovvards the 
inmate across professions. The meaning they attach to the importance 
of an unifled response to the inmates is tvvofold: first it is to ensure that 
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they apply pressure and support in an unified vvay to be able to reach 
the inmate as much as possible. But, second, it is also to avoid that the 
inmates “divide and rule” by playing actors out against each other. 


Discussion 


The analysis has identifled three shared practices (Fig. 4.1), vvhich have 
been central to sustaining collaboration vvithin the prison. One is the 
narrative practice of reproducing a modular vision, the use of double 
vision and pliable metaphors, vvhich lend themselves to translation into 
multiple institutional logics. The second is a use of pan-professional tools 
and documents that are not explicitly linked to any singular profession, 
and the use of multi-professional tools and documents, vvhich are explic- 
itly İinked to a range of different professions. The third is the pattern 
of shared meetings. These three practices have not emerged in isolation, 
and they are not sustained in isolation. They are all mutually constitutive 
meaning these practices mutually shape each other in essential vvays. 
The sensemaking perspective helps us be more attentive to hovv 
the three practices shape each other. This is illustrated by the double 
arrovvs in Fig. 4.1. The first arrovv is betvveen meetings and narra- 
tives/ metaphors. The pliable metaphors and modular narratives create 
a sense that vve, as professionals, are in this together. This legitimises 
spending time and resources on a pattern of frequent shared cross- 
professional meetings. The pattern of shared meetings is not only 
sustained by the shared metaphors and narratives but in turn, the meet- 
ings also sustain these shared narratives. This happens through the 
mechanism of actions driving meaning (VVeick, 1995). In this case, 
repeated shared actions (e.g. meetings) are places vvhere shared retro- 
spective and prospective sensemaking about collaboration take place and 
vvhere being a “vve” is expressed through the metaphors and narratives. 
The second arrovv is betvveen the pattern of meetings and the tools 
and documents. The tools and documents are used to order the pattern 
of meetings. They outline vvhich professions are expected to contribute 
at vvhich meeting and hovv. Conversely, the tools and documents only 
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affect actions if they are enacted (follovved) and not ignored at meetings. 
So the actions at meetings affect the status and importance of documents 
and tools. 

The last double arrovv is betvveen narratives and tools/documents. The 
meaning attached to the tools and documents is shaped by and through 
the shared language (narratives and metaphors). Conversely, the tools 
and documents also affect the narratives because they act as indicators of 
the nature of the cooperation betvveen professions. İn this manner, the 
three practices are continuousİy shaped and reshaped by each other in 
an ongoing process. There is not any single factor, vvhich precedes and 
decisively shapes the others. 

The purpose of the analysis vvas to examine vvhich practices enable the 
dual process of sensemaking and collaborating across institutional İogics. 
VVe found three mutually co-constituting aspects of the practice devel- 
oped in the prison, vvhich together provide a vvay to straddle multple 
institutional İogics. 

As already indicated, vve suggest that the practice developed is charac- 
terised by muldüple institutional logics “living vvith each other” rather 
than being a compromise or negotiated blending. As emphasised by 
Austin et al. (2018), in many approaches to organisational analysis, 
different logics need to be resolved, perhaps by one prevailing over the 
other (Eikhof 6z Haunschild, 2007). Hovvever, Austin et al. propose that 
an open attitude tovvards rendering conflicting influences “conversant” 
(i.e. co-existing vvithout resorting to compromise), is more productive 
than attempting to resolve the conflict. "To be “conversant” is to include 
another vvork as part of ones ovvn. This is very different from compro- 
mise, they stress, since the İatter resolves conflict by modifying (usually, 
reducing) ones ovvn obyective in order to allovv that the other might also 
attempt to realise a diminished version of his or her obyective. “Other” 
and “ovvn” are overcome in the ensemble (Austin et al,, 2018, p. 1515). 

VVe find that the vvay the practices identified in the prison “live 
vvith each other” in some respects resonate vvith Austin et al/s find- 
ings on hovv different logics may become conversant. Hovvever, there 
are also important differences: VVhen analysing the mechanisms through 
vvhich the tvvo İlogics of economy and aesthetics can live vvith each 
other in the same organisation, Austin et al. suggest that this happens 
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through a shared insistence that no one ovvns the vvork, that roles 
given to the representatives are not confining and that actors speak on 
behalf of each other. There should further be a shared commitment 
to frequent, shared conversations and parity of status betvveen actors 
and that any outcomes of cooperation/negotiation betvveen the parties 
maintain the values/qualitles that are deemed important by the respec- 
tive logics. Hereby conflicting logics meet in conversation vvithout either 
being dulled or compromised. Each contributes a special point of vievv, 
together creating a nevv vision. This is the equivalent of an orchestra, 
the symphony they create being the product of the contribution of each 
individual musician and their instrument. 

Hovvever, in the prison, it vvas not a conscious strategy for the actors 
in our case to avoid being confined by roles. There yust seemed to be a 
dynamic in their interaction that allovved them to oscillate in and out 
of their ovvn and others” institutionalised roles. They did share ovvner- 
ship of the /oint outcome vvith each other and the inmate and they 
shovved a commitment to shared conversations yust as they narrated that 
all arenas vvere of equal importance. Hovvever, they did not seek, nurture 
or value conflict betvveen different perspectives. İn the prison, vve did not 
find much explicit sensemaking about conflict or observe actual conflict. 
There can be a number of reasons for this, one of vyhich may be that the 
professionals consciously seek unity in their response to the inmates. 

Providing support that ensures an inmates life, vvell-Being and partic- 
ipation, requires the integration of many different professional domains. 
This organising principle means professionals employed by different 
organisations, each vvith different institutional İogics, vvill vvork at the 
same physical location vvith the same citizens and vvith the same overall 
purpose. In the context of demand for greater interagency collaboration 
betvveen professional groups, it becomes important to understand the 
specific practices, vvhich may underpin such collaboration. To do this, 
in this chapter, vve explored specifically vvhich practices in the Norvve- 
gian prison setting, are pivotal in underpinning the shared sensemaking 
processes that enabled actors to collaborate despite different institutional 
İogics. 

VVe identified three aspects of the shared practice through vvhich 


different and potentially competing institutional İogics İive together 
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in the prison—vvithout resorting to compromise or conflict. These 
include a modular narrative, use of pliable metaphors, pan- and mulü- 
professional artefacts, and frequent and vvidespread interaction. 

VVe suggest that the shared practices in the prison function through 
a sensemaking process, vvhere professionals in the prison have become 
able to oscillate betvveen the institutionalised logic of their profession 
and a shared İogic centred on the inmate (the citizen). Lastly, vve found 
that they had developed a pattern of frequent interaction betvveen the 
multiple professions vvho vvork at the prison—interactions that vvere 
both vvork related as vvell as social, VVe suggest that the practices of 
the studied prison can be seen as a case of different institutional logics 
“living vvith” each other rather than a case of compromising or resolving 
contradictions. Hovvever, it is a “living vvith” vvhich gives conflict another 
role than the one in the practices of “living vvith” identified by Austin 
et al, (2018). VVe have here emphasised the meta-nature of the shared 
narrative, the use of metaphors and the role of the tools and documents. 
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The images or other third party material in this chapter are included in the 
chapters Creative Commons license, unless indicated othervvise in a credit line 
to the material. If material is not included in the chapters Creative Commons 
İlcense and your intended use is not permitted by statutory regulation or 
exceeds the permitted use, you vvill need to obtain permission directİy from 
the copyright holder. 
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The Application of Norvvegian Humane 
Ideals by Front-Line VVorkers VVhen 
Collaboratively Reintegrating Inmates Back 
into Society 


VVilliam Dugdale and Sarah Hean 


İntroduction 


Traditionally, prison systems and their administrations have a strong 
focus upon the principles of punishment to ensure prisoners are effec- 
tively held accountable for their actions. This is balanced by the belief 
that prison may also serve as a site for rehabilitation (Maruna 86z İmmari- 
geon, 2004). The argument over the delivery of prisoner rehabilitation 
has been a İong-standing issue vvithin criminology: the V/Zaz VVorEs 
debate questions the effectiveness of this, exploring the methods used 
to address a prisoners needs and thereby reduce rates of reoffending 
(McGuire, 1995, VVard öz Maruna, 2007). In order to successfully reduce 
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reoffending, empirical evidence has increasingİy supported the vievv that 
rehabilitation and reintegration ought to be the prime focus for front-line 
staff vvorking vvith inmates rather than merely punishment (Andrevvs 6z 
Bonta, 2010). 

In comparative criminology, Nordic countries, including Norvvay, are 
consistently portrayed as exceptions to the global move tovvards grovving 
rates of imprisonment and z£ozg? ov crime polices vvith less vvelfare- 
orlentation (Pratt, 2008a, 2008b). A balance of control versus rehabilita- 
tion is typifted in the Norvvegian prison system (Ugelvik, 2016), vvhere 
policy aims to create conditions that seek to minimise prisoner depriva- 
tion, fear and suffering (Pratt 6z Eriksson, 2011). The Norvvegian prison 
system is vvidely regarded vvorldvvide for its focus on prisoner treatment, 
rehabilitation and successful reintegration in the society vvith lovv reof- 
fending rates of 2006, in contrast vvith other European countries such as 
England and VVales that have a reoffending rate of 4596 (Fazel 6c VVolf, 
2015, Pakes 6z Holt, 2017). Although Norvvegian prisons, the vvell- 
knovvn Halden and Bastoy for example, are said to refrain from inflicting 
further punishment upon prisoners, nevertheless, levvkes (2020) calls for 
prison sociologists to subyect prisons in Norvvay to rigorous empirical 
scrutiny. 

Prisoner rehabilitation and reintegration requires careful interprofes- 
sional collaborative practice, provided by multiple key vvorkers from 
different professional backgrounds and organisations (NVorld Health 
Organization, 2010). Collaborative practice serves as an effective strategy 
to cope vvith the pressures vvithin the prison environment and through 
group effort, improve the capacity for organisational personnel to vvork 
together (Bond öz Gittell, 2010, VVolff et al,, 2013). Effective inter- 
professional collaboration generally is recognised as an active vvay of 
improving outcomes and the cost-effectiveness of care, but contributions 
are required from a range of professionals” competencies and skills across 
various services. Professionals, vvorking vvith the complex care needs of 
a population and resource shortages, must therefore be able to vvork 
collaboratively in interprofessional teams/groups to mitigate challenges 
and ensure consistent, continuous, and reliable care (Bainbridge et al., 
2010, VVHO, 2010). İt is also necessary to expand opportunittes for 
innovation betvveen these services. Studies on interprofessional practice 
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enable an analysis of the drivers and barriers of collaboration vvith the 
practices among services being examined (Sorensen 6z Torfing, 2011). 
Research has shovvn the importance of collaboration vvithin prisons 
(VVolff et al,, 2013) and Hean, (ödegörd, et al, (2017), Hean, VVillumsen, 
et al. (2017), Hean et al. (2018) have called for expanding knovvledge on 
hovv this collaboration manifests and functions in this context. Hovvever, 
the processes of collaboration in this context are underexplored and 
requires field analysis of professional practice. There is a need for clarity 
in these collaboration processes across services as a mismatch in expec- 
tations creates unclear or disy)oined vvorking activity. Disparity can also 
blur the line of responsibility for resource provision. Research is therefore 
required to explore hovv services vvork collaboratively together. 

This chapter explores interprofessional collaborative practice in the 
Norvvegian prison context. İt discusses findings from tvvo immersive 
case studies (Yin, 2014) in eastern Norvvay, that explored specifically 
the perspectives of collaborative practices held by front-line professionals 
vvorking in a particular Norvvegian prison context, the transitional resi- 
dence (ozergangbolig). The chapter explores specificalİy one key issue 
that arose from this analysis, namely hovv the humane traditions that 
underpin the Norvvegian prison system vvere manifested at the ground- 
level by front-line professionals, promoting their collaborative practices 
vvhile vvorking together tovvards prisoner reintegration. İt contributes 
to debate on hovv the foundational policies of differing European 
prison systems underpin front-line prison practice. VVe discuss hovv 
the contrasting punitive and rehabilitative/reintegrative ideals manifest, 
particularly in the daily vvork and interactions vvith each other and vvith 
prisoners. In other vvords, vve explore hovv the humane traditions of the 
Norvvegian system impact prison-based practices and the implications for 
front-line personnel and the collaborative nature of their vvork. 
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Humane Traditions in Norvvay 


Nordic countries are considered to maintain more humane prison 
regimes because of their distinctive vvelfare state models. In Norvvay, for 
example, this model is rooted in strong cultures of equality, social soli- 
darity and cohesion (Pratt öc Eriksson, 2011). As a vvelfare state, the 
main goals of the Norvvegian state is to give members of society the 
best possible conditions to maximise their ovvn potential vvhile remaining 
free to control him/herself and administer their ovvn freedom (Foucault, 
2007). Various services and front-line staff operationalise this goal of the 
vvelfare state vvhen vvorking together in prison on the common obiec- 
tive of rehabilitation and reintegration (Ugelvik, 2012, 2016, Smith öz 
Ugelvik, 2017). 

Norvvegian prison officer training and practice emphasises the human- 
istic side of the prison establishment (Bruhn et al., 2017) and organisa- 
tional penal policy, such as the Norvvegian government VVhite Paper no. 
37 (2008) Cyömmal punisbment—lLess erime—dSafer socfety, outlines the 
key principles of security, rehabilitation, and reintegration. İn this policy, 
rehabilitative and reintegrative vvork is considered central components of 
the prison sentence. İt spells out explicitly that the professional practice 
vvithin prisons is founded on a humanistic vievv that prisoners deserve 
equal treatment to that of the general population and that their debt to 
soclety has been paid once the sentence is completed. İt takes the stance 
that reoffending rates may be reduced through the rehabilitation vvork of 
the Prison Service and that İife vvithin prison and out in community have 
to be as similar as possible. If the sentence is to vvork, the reintegration 
of a person must be planned and cared for in a good vvay to ensure the 
goal of a successful return to society is achieved. The humanist princi- 
ples and values of the Norvvegian prison system are also enforced in the 
Norvvegian government VVhite Paper no. 12 (2014) Dezelopment plan for 
capacity in the correctional care. Vhe document recognises that prisoners 
should be seen as equal, have self-vvorth, be given choices and express 
creativity and that a convicted person must take responsibility for their 
ovvn İife and actions both during and after completion of a sentence. 
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The values enshrined into the above documents, and in the Norvve- 
gian prison system overall, can be summarised by four key principles: 
the principles of yustice, normality, progression, and proximity (Norvve- 
gian government VVhite Paper no. 37, 2008). The p?zzezple of fustice 
indicates that it is in fact the detention itself vvhich is the punishment, 
thus the convicted person should not lose other civil rights. The ör/r- 
ciple of normality implies that a persons existence during a sentence shall 
be as equal as possible to İife elsevvhere in society, vvhile the ??/rzezp/£ of 
pbrogresston is one that means during a sentence the conditions of confine- 
ment should gradually become less strict for a convicted person. This 
means the prisoner gains more freedom the closer the prisoner is to the 
completion of a sentence. Lastly, the p7zzczp/e of proximity indicates that 
convicted persons should be held in prisons as close to their home loca- 
tion as possible vvith the purpose to prevent social isolation and enable 
contact vvith family and the local community during their sentence. 
These humane principles vvritten into the Norvvegian penal policy direct 
professional practice in such a vvay to reduce the negative influences of a 
persons sentence (e.g. institutionalisation). 

In operationalising these humane traditions, greater demands have 
been placed on prison service personnel to collaborate vvith outside 
health and vvelfare services to obtain proper housing, vvork, training, or 
other measures that can contribute to a lavvful life for the inmates after 
release (Execution of Sentences Act, 2002, Kriminalomsorgen, 2005, 
Norvvegian Ministry of İustice and Public Security, 2017). Supporting 
inmates in this vvay has been listed as a shared responsibility betvveen 
agencies necessitating collaborative interprofessional relationships. The 
prison becomes part of a netvvork of government agencies, volunteer 
organisations, and other services that together support change in the 
individual prisoner. Effective collaboration betvveen all relevant bodies is 
essential if the rehabilitative and reintegration process is to be successful. 
The importance of cross-agency and management cooperation is recog- 
nised in the Norvvegian penal code (Execution of Sentences Act, 2002), 
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in the Kriminalomsorgen (2005) Oceczpational Guzelelines for Correc- 
tonal Care and manifested in the national educational curriculum of 
prison officers (Bruhn et al., 2017), cooperation agreements and ?7oint 
instructions betvveen agencies. 

Despite the necessity for collaboration outlined above, the vvay collab- 
orative practice may actually contribute or arise from the humane prison 
traditions and the İink of this to the debated success of the Norvve- 
gian system are İlargely underexplored. This chapter therefore explores 
the impact of these traditions on prison practices and the implications 
for collaborative practice. 

A focus on front-line staff is important first because of their close 
contact vvith the prisoner. At the front-line level, prison officers in their 
daily vvork are expected to guard, help, care for, and motivate those 
sent to prison, a fact that promotes a need for close collaboration to 
vvork vvith other service providers including health and vvelfare agencies 
(Smith öz Ugelvik, 2017). Front-line staff are also those individuals vvho 
in their occupational role implement the aims and policies of govern- 
ment. As such they dictate hovv the values and principles vvritten in 
policy documents are implemented in the prison system (Bruhn et al., 
2017). Fundamentally, front-line professionals are the crucial individ- 
uals, knovvn by Lipsky (2010) as the street-level bureaucrats in public 
service employment, vvho perform their day-to-day vvork under certain 
structured conditions. These are the individuals vvho experience and 
undertake the critical roles that constitute the services recommended 
by the state. At the ground level, the public service vvorkers interact 
directly vvith citizens in the course of their /obs vvith personal authority 
and discretion in hovv they deliver government policy. These front-line 
personnel have a considerable impact on peoples lives. The vvork under- 
taken by front-line staff therefore mediates the relationship betvveen 
citizens and the state (Lipsky, 2010), and their actions, including their 
collaborative actions, vvill ultimately dictate the effectiveness of prisoner 
rehabilitation and reintegration. 
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Transitional Residences 


In line vvith the principle of progression in the Norvvegian prison system, 
prisoners move from a high or İovv security (open) prison to a half-vvay 
house, also referred to as a transitional residence, to serve the final part of 
their sentence before being released back into the community (Tohnsen 
öz Eridhov, 2018). Knovvn of as an Ozergangsbolig, a transitional resi- 
dence or half-vvay house is still a prison vvith clear control protocols. 
These prisons are typically perceived as less restrictive than other prisons 
vvith open conditions allovving inmates to have more freedom to attend 
vvork or education and live in the community as normally as possible. 
For an inmate to be transferred here it must be appropriate for the 
promotion of positive development and to reduce reoffending. Typi- 
calİy, an inmate has betvveen three and eighteen months remaining of 
their prison sentence to be eligible to stay in the residence. The time- 
frame allovvs professionals an extended period to vvork vvith an inmate on 
their needs for living, vvork, and training. VVhile residing at the prison, 
inmates must pay rent and agree to partake in either vvork or education 
outside the prison during the completion of their sentence. Through this 
process, collaboration vvith other services and professionals should take 
place to help rehabilitate inmates and plan for release and reintegration 
into society. 

The transitional prison is a useful context in vvhich to study collabora- 
tive practice because the provision of services at the transitional residence 
opposes the more commonplace service integration model, typically 
referred to as the //zöo?z Model, employed in prisons in Norvvay. 

The İmport Model vvas introduced into criminal yustice policy and 
implemented in Norvvegian prisons (Christie, 1970). Ir dictated that 
health and vvelfare services offered by the prisons are provided by the 
municipality in vvhich the prison is located and not the prison itself 
(Biorngaard et al,, 2009). Ordinary authorities such as education and 
health services take responsibility for providing vvelfare and care in 
prison. Preceding this, services provided by doctors, nurses, and others 
vvere employed directİy by the prison system. The intention of the 
İmport Model is that by providing external health/vvelfare professionals, 


prison services are held to account by the external scrutiny of outside 
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services and also that prisoners receive the same service as that provided 
by the general population. 

In transitional prisons the İmport Model falİs avvay düe to the freer 
conditions of the prisoners and the need to get prisoners more able 
to access external services for themselves in the community (Dugdale, 
2020). Staff from other Norvvegian prisons, health services such as the 
DPS (specialised psychiatric outpatient service) or NAV (the labour and 
vvelfare service) do not enter the transitional residences. Exploring collab- 
orative practices in this context makes an interesting contrast to the 
study for collaborative practices elsevvhere in Norvvay in high-security 
prisons (Hean, (ödegörd, et al,, 2017, Hean, VVillumsen, et al., 2017) 
vvhere the İmport Model is in place. To develop collaborative vvorking, 
there is a need to understand and assess organisational İevel effects of 
collaboration to further inform and innovate future practice and policy 
(Hean et al., 2011). Through examining organisational vvork, the key 
features of learning can be identifled in vvork settings to promote and 
develop nevv forms of collaborative provision (NVarmington et al., 2004). 
Cultural-Historical Activity Theory (CHAT) is considered particularly 
useful in this context by focusing on issues such as complex inter- 
actions, relationships, and their challenges to vviden understanding of 
issues such as organisational learning, change, and collective knovvl- 
edge creation (Engeström et al., 2007, Allen et al,, 2011). In this penal 
context, CHAT is vievved as a constructive lens to theorise organisa- 
tions through the activity systems model to identify the participants, 
their motivation, roles, and actions (Foot, 2014). As a theoretical frame- 
vvork, CHAT has been applied in organisational research to articulate the 
activity systems in vvhich people collaborate the practical activities and 
their social origins (Blackler, 1993, 1995, 2009). This theoretical frame- 
vvork has been employed to gain an organisational vievv of collaborative 
practice as vve consider the humane traditions and norms of the Norvve- 
gian prison system as a key mediating factor of professionals” ideals, and 
consequently the collaborative nature of their vvork. 

Underpinning the research questions of this study (see Dugdale, 
2020), CHAT has been used to analyse and describe the elements of 
organisational vvork being undertaken by the specific individuals of 
interest in the activity (Engeström, 1987, 1999, 2000, 2001). The core 
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components of the activity system model, namely the obyiect, tools, 
subiect, community, rules, and division of labour, have been employed 
as analytical lenses to explore the interactions betvveen these components 
and theorise the nature of collaboration practice. As the prime inquiry 
in this chapter, vve consider the main findings from the subiects in this 
context to detail their agency and the applied ideals in the daily vvork 
vvith prisoners before they are released. The importance of the subyects” 
agency is that it is understood as the ability to construct and transform an 
individualSs ovvn vvork activity. An individual" agency is seen to depend 
not only on their ovvn individual capabilities, but it is devised by other 
external factors such as the social norms of collaboration in the activity 
(Virkkunen, 2006). To account for the collaborative practices at the tran- 
sitional residences in Norvvay, vve have used CHAT to explore the link 
betvveen the humane traditions/norms of this prison system vvhich are 
clearly applied through the ideals of these front-line vvorkers. 


Methods 


A case study approach (Yin, 2014) vvas employed as a form of inquiry 
and relied on mulüple sources of data collection to collect rich and in- 
depth descriptive data at tvvo sites, namely the transitional residence. 
İmmersive methods of data collection vvithin prison-oriented research 
such as observations, shadovving, and semi-structured intervievvs. These 
vvere employed as they have proved to be important tools to build 
descriptive detail and uncovering the truth about the vvork undertaken 
vvithin prisons (Liebling et al., 1999, Drake et al,, 2015). To build an 
effective account of the prison system, a revtevv of policy documentation 
released by the Norvvegian government and the criminal yustice system 
(Kriminalomsorgen) vvas conducted. This highlighted the key values and 
principles guiding staff. 

Front-line professionals, such as prison officers, vvere a focus as they 
are the key individuals in undertaking daily prison practice. Employed 
by the Correctional Service, the purposeful sample of front-line staff 
vvere predominantly from a social vvork or prison-based background. The 
front-line professionals of the first case study encompassed six contact 
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prison officers (equitable to prison officers in other European contexts), 
four social vvorkers, and a nurse vvith pharmaceutical training to handle 
and manage the medication vvithin the prison. The second case study 
incorporated six prison contact officers and five social vvorkers. 

The empirical data vvas collected through tvvo months of immersive 
and observational fieldvvork at each transitional residence, and specif- 
ically the front-line staff, including observations, shadovving a contact 
officer and social vvorker at each site, and semi-structured intervievvs 
vvith front-line staff: Observations and intervfevvs vvere informed by the 
CHAT framevvork. Although data vvas collected on all dimensions of 
the activity system, vve present specifically the findings that relate to the 
subyects” ideals. 

As part of the fieldvvork procedure, researchers participated and 
immersed themselves into the cultural vveb of the prison, becoming a part 
of it as much as possible. Similarly, the process vvas for the researcher to 
think, act, communicate, and feel as someone positioned in the vveb and 
needs to be emotionally, intellectually, and physically present (Ugelvik, 
2014). To analyse the data, Template Analysis (King, 2004, 2012) vvas 
utilised as it has been demonstrated to be a clearly defined and flexible 
analytical method that refers to a group of techniques for thematically 
organising and analysing textual data. The key features vvhich typify it 
are its flexibility of the coding structure, lack of prescription regarding 
levels of hierarchical coding, the use of a priori themes, and the itera- 
tive development and use ofan initial template. A full description of the 
theoretical framevvork, empirical material, and iterative process of the 
analysis is presented elsevvhere (see Dugdale, 2020). 

Both case studies had 11 front-line professionals employed at each 
transitional residence, vvith space for 16 male and female inmates at the 
first case site, and 20 male inmates at the second. The prison leader and 
management vvere influential figures reinforcing the vvorking principles 
at both prison sites and valuing the front-liners” autonomy, discretion, 
and input. Notablİy, the convicted persons at these prisons are formally 
considered inmates, yet both sets of professionals referred to them as 
clients or residents to reduce stigma and aid their transition back into 
community. To account for the sensitivity of the professionals” termi- 
nology in these findings, the term client vvill be referred to in place of 
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inmate or prisoner. In both cases, each client vvas allocated one or tvvo 
prison professionals as a contact officer to support their reintegration 
needs. 


Front-Line Reintegrative Practice 


The follovving section displays the centrality of front-line practice at the 
tvvo prisons studied. The “oğyeczs” of the practices of staff observed here 
highlight the premise and key goals of the vvork undertaken by them at 
the tvvo sites: the professionals” aim to socialise the clients and assist them 
access community-based services. 

Referring firstİy to socialisation, the clients had spent several years, 
and in some examples more than 10-15 years in prison. Therefore a 
prime aim of the professionals vvas to continue or begin the process 
of socially training the clients to live back in society. They did so 
through continuously re-evaluating and monitoring the prisoners” needs 
or İlfestyle by becoming familiar vvith each clients routines, their prob- 
lems, and daily happenings in their İife. By vvorking closely vvith each 
client, the staff ensured they vvere collectively famillar vvith the clients” 
vvell-being and their daily activities through regular interactions, such as 
informal conversations or one-to-one meetings. Similarly, these efforts 
vvere also about providing tailored one-to-one support based on the 
different needs and lifestyles of each client, required vvhile living at 
the residence and planning for their return to the community (e.g. 
vvelfare including accommodation and finances, employment, educa- 
tion, physical, and mental health). Supportive relationships betvveen 
offender/client and professional vvere therefore essential to develop open- 
ness and trust betvveen the tvvo parties. These relations vvere crucial to 
promote the clients” empovverment, reflect on the options available, and 
ensure the clients vvere taking primary responsibility for their daily activ- 
ities. As a process, socialisation involved staff responding to the clients” 
needs, encouraging positive action or behaviour at the residence, and 
replicating a lifestyle that facilitated the prisoners” reintegration back into 
sOC1ety. 
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Recognising the second main obi/ect, the staff at these residences also 
ensured that the clients vvere accessing services vvhich vvere based exter- 
nally from the prison. The staff vvorked closely vvith each client to 
support access to the differing services in the community such as the 
vvelfare service NAV. Hovvever, it vvas primarily the responsibility of each 
client themselves to obtain the necessary specialised care or assistance 
in society as it vvould be a process they vvould be maintaining indepen- 
dentİy upon release. The staff distinguished betvveen clients that vvere 
able to access services themselves, vvhereas others either did not have the 
knovvledge or confidence to do so and therefore a professional vvould 
step up to assist such as making phone calls or attending appointments. 
VVe novv consider the subyects at both transitional residences vvhich artic- 
ulated the professional ideals that underpin their daily tasks and vvere 
operationalised into practice. 


Professional Ideals 
Case Study One 


At the /7rst case studly, the front-line professionals—the contact offi- 
cers, social vvorkers, and the nurse—had shared values of attempting to 
normalise the lives of clients. They provided a normal as possible struc- 
ture for clients to aid their return to society and prevent them from 
returning to prison in the future. İn pursing this, professionals envisaged 
themselves as motivational roles models: 


that they belfeve in themselves, İ try to make them tbelfeve in them self? To 
İook at things casier. (contact officer one) 


Each staff member vvanted to do their best for the client as the long- 
term vision vvas to normalise their lives by having proactive routines 
such as having a 7ob, educational course, or completing other domestic 
tasks. There vvas a collective consciousness vvith very İlittle differen- 
tiation betvveen the vvorking ideals despite their contrasting educa- 
tional/professional backgrounds. The focus vvas to be a person that the 
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clients vvere able to look up to and be motivated by to change for the 
better. By actively reaching out, a professional vvould get to knovv each 
clients difficulties or flavvs and attempt to influence positive behaviour 
or action. A key motivation for the professionals vvas that they vvanted to 
vvork directly vvith people to provide “/əze zzal care” (social vvorker one) 
rather than excessively exerting punishment upon them vvhile being in 
prison. 


that toc do our best to make, to help people become their best, becoming 
someones neighbour, going back into society and you dont do that by 
punishing obutously but by helping in some uvay. (contact officer tvvo) 


Professionals vievved themselves as influential figures for the clients to live 
normally at the transitional residence and encourage a positive change for 
their future İife in the community, 


güc also have better possibility to influence them, to maybe alo some positive 
things for themselves. (contact officer three) 


They articulated their vvork as being extremely meaningful as they vvere 
able to help individuals from difficult backgrounds to motivate and 
harness a meaningful life. The staff did not intend to harass or treat 
clients as if they vvere being vvatched, but to create a harmonious atmo- 
sphere that allovved the clients to İive vvith increased autonomy to upkeep 
their ovvn daily routines. Collectively, these outlooks emphasised the 
personable and responsive approach vvith each client rather than being 
overly controlling or exerting authority upon them. As part of daily İife at 
the prison, the staff put humane treatment at the forefront of their vvork 
activity through manifesting a mutual respect and a sense of equality 
vvhich built strong bonds betvveen the staff and clients, “7 2/77z£ 775 vzore 
of the personalfty anal houı ve treat peopİe” (nurse). 

The professional vvork activity in the organisation vvas a balancing act 
of support and control at the prison. Hovvever, broadİy speaking, security 
procedures and incidents vvere limited at the prison. İt vvas seen as a time 
to build relations, interact and vvork closely vvith each client. Rather than 
being a restrictive place to live, the prison sentence itself vvas vievved as 
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the punishment and professionals therefore vvanted that clients get the 
most out of the remainder of their sentence. Professionals tried as much 
as possible to normalise the clients” İives, giving them peace of mind and 
tranquillity before shortly returning to society: 


İ mean the pofnt is to normalise everything, you canT fust have the prison 
thinking all the time, you haze to get the other side too. (social vvorker tvvo) 


In summary, the ideals of the professionals at the first case study vvere 
collectively to normalise the clients” İives to motivate and support them 
vvhile they progressed from finishing their prison sentence tovvards living 
back in the community. Although the normalisation principle in penal 
policy in Norvvay is strictİy about normalising the services and İiving 
conditions in prison, here normalisation vvas about normalising the 
convicted persons” İlves at the transitional residence. 


Case Study Tvvo 


At the secondl case study, the professionals employed at the transitional 
residence vvere a balance of contact officers and social vvorkers. The ideals 
of their vvork vvere one of reparation by vvanting to repair the damage 
being in prison may have caused the clients. The collective outlooks of 
the staff vvas to give clients a second chance despite the crimes they had 
committed. The collective motivation vvas therefore to treat the clients 
respectfully and be impartial to the severity of their offences and give 
them an opportunity of a nevv life in the community: 


Everyone deserves another chance. 1 think its important, İ also have in the 
back of my head 1 abo think there is a veason for vhat everyone, everytbing 
happens for a reason. (contact officer tvvo) 


Staff spoke of not intending to fudge them for their crimes as they 
vvanted to treat them equally as normal citizens, 


/Everyonel) dleserves respect as equal to yourself”. (social vvorker one) 
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A portion of the clients vvas knovvn to have committed sex offences and 
the staff expressed a friendİy approach to their vvork as they vvanted to do 
their best for the clients and treat them equally regardless of the stigma 
associated vvith these crimes and sentences. The intentions vvere neither 
to yudge nor to exert innocence or guilt upon the clients. Moreover, the 
collective emphasis vvas about vvorking vvith people and their difficulties 
to offer a second chance of life and making amends for their mistakes, 


1 İlke urorking uvtth people, 1 İke to help peopiz, 1 think that even the peopic 


gvho have done bad things they deserve a second. chance. (social vvorker four) 


Although several clients maintained their innocence, the intent of the 
vvorkers vvere to be impartial and hear their thoughts rather than yudge 
them for it, including eritically discussing the position of the victim 
and maintaining an open thought process. The staff treated the clients 
respectfully as any other citizen to refrain from merely reading their 
sentence information and having a preconceived perception about an 
individual. 

These key vvorkers recognised the difficult and complex backgrounds 
of people in prison and acknovvledged the narratives of each client and 
their complex upbringings or lives. The professionals had extensive expe- 
rience in the prison system having vvorked vvith a vvide range of clients 
serving sentences for murder, violence, drugs, and sex offences. Despite 
this, the time spent at the residence vvas an opportunity to offer clients 
a second chance in İife to understand their perspectives and personal 
challenges. Similarly, recognition vvas also that the reason for being in 
prison did not necessarily have to malicious and the clients can still be 


supported to be good friends, fathers, and husbands. 


the rcason behind all of it doesnt need to De evil, İt coull De many reasons 
behind it, the reason doesnt need to be the most obuious reason, İt roulal be 
something else that other people didnt think or didht knom about. (contact 
officer tvvo) 
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Comparatively to the first case, staff expressed the importance of 
balancing both security and support at the prison to ensure they alvvays 
kept in mind the prison principles and supportive nature of their vvork, 


gec should. have a nice balance of security and nice a balance of the good 
relationship ue have. (contact officer one) 


The front-liners reflected on their vvork experiences in other closed insti- 
tutions and the importance of implementing some form of security at 
the residence, but that rehabilitation vvas the prominent focus, 


İt mostly rehabilitation. Security, of course İ haze securfty in the back of my 
head because I uoorked 16 years in high security prison. (contact officer tvvo) 


Balancing these principles vvas to ensure that the clients have an element 
of structure or control, but also having supportive provisions to make 
amends for the extensive time in a closed prison and their ovvn diffi- 
culties. The transitional residence vvas also seen as a place of tranquillity 
and harmony to focus on rehabilitation and the clients” ensuing reinte- 
gration, but still keeping in mind the security as this vvas an integral part 
of their education or vvork experience that upholds the safety of prison, 
staff, prisoners, and the public: 


the soctal side is more important nov 1 toouli say, but of course tc have to 
ahvays have in mind that uoe toork in a prison and thatğ uvhat 1 ahvays say 
to my colleagues. (social vvorker one) 


The professionals regularly reflected on their experlences at other insti- 
tutions and the heightened focus on security. The increased control 
at closed establishments meant they vvere not able to spend extended 
periods of time alone vvith prisoners as it vvas not considered an essential 
or ordinary part of their vvork, along vvith alvvays having staff safety in 
mind. The professionals novv valued hovv they are able to have explicit 
focus on the supportive nature of their vvork at the transitional resi- 
dence. Mutually, the ideals of the contact officers and social vvorkers at 
this second case vvere to support the clients to make amends for their 
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mistakes, foster their ovvn personal development, and progress tovvards a 
life back in society, 


Discussion 


Beginning this discussion, these findings demonstrate the compatibility 
and application of the professionals” humane ideals across the tvvo tran- 
sitional residences in Norvvay that vvere translated into practice. Farlier 
in this chapter vve presented the humane traditions/norms of the prison 
system that have been encapsulated into the policy and training. Thus, 
vve consider the link betvveen the humane traditions/norms in Norvvay 
that have been expressed in the ideals at each case study site to discuss 
hovv these ideals manifest the collaborative practices that vvere observed. 

In line vvith Lipsky (2010), vve have vievved hovv government policy 
is played out at the front-line in vvhich the diverse occupations of 
public service personnel may entail improvisation and responsiveness 
to individual cases, but they are said to be embodied by an essential 
paradox that is highly scripted to perform and achieve relatively clear 
obyectives derived from the political culture. İrrespective of the differing 
professions at the tvvo prison sites, the application of these professional 
ideals reframed from having fragmented or separated service personnel, 
Thus, the shared vvelfare-orientated and humane outlooks encouraged 
the multi-voiced professionals at each transitional residence to reinte- 
grate inmates back into society. In CHAT terms, the mediation betvveen 
the traditions/norms of the prison system and the key front-line subyects 
play an important role in shaping and informing the vvork activity based 
on the origin of the subyects” social needs. This holds importance as the 
subfects” motivation can evolve and is vievved as a directed action tovvards 
the emerging priorities and obyects (action and goals) of the activity 
(Miettinen, 2005). 

Prisons in Norvvay are said to belong to a humane tradition and 
culture vvith an underpinning value of penal vvelfare, together vvith a 
long reputation and tradition for pursuing humanistic prison policies 
that embrace rehabilitation vvithin prisons (Pratt 6c Eriksson, 2013). As 
front-line professionals are considered the key individuals vvho trans- 
form the aims and policies of the government and the prison system 
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into practice (Bruhn et al. 2017), greater demands have been placed 
on the Correctional Service and the ideals of front-line personnel in 
prisons to vvork collaboratively. This position reflects the traditions in 
the Norvvegian penal code to implement agreements and ?7oint instruc- 
tions to contribute tovvards co-creating effective positive solutions for 
inmates before, during, and after a sentence. These traditions illuminate 
the fundamental values of the prison system and the grovvth of collab- 
oration betvveen prison staff to refrain from merely punishing inmates 
(Execution of Sentences Act, 2002, Kriminalomsorgen, 2005). In this 
case, the emerging ideals at the front-line are vievved as key contributors 
that mediated collaborative practice at the transitional residences. 

Transforming the government policies into practice is seen to not 
only mediate the emerging ideals of public service personnel, but also 
has implications for collaborative practice. As prison systems are said 
to amalgamate vvorking cultures into their penal policies, local varia- 
tions in the interpretation and implementation of practice can still occur 
possibİy due to the vvide array of organisations and complex vvorking 
environment in prisons (Rudes 6z Magnuson, 2019). The vvork under- 
taken in prisons can represent challenges due to conflicting ideals to 
punish convicted persons, protect citizens from criminals, and rehabil- 
itate prisoners to ensure that they desist from committing further crime 
upon release from prison (Griffin, 2002). The effectiveness of prisons 
can be inhibited by administrations that overtly focus on other punitive 
measures such as control, İt is argued that the punitive philosophy of 
prison vvork has a detrimental effect on the performance of the organisa- 
tional goals of staff vvithin prisons. Strategies that are heavily autocratic 
can also undermine the social cohesion and rehabilitative vvork under- 
taken by staff in prisons (Craig, 2004). Explicitly, empirical studies 
in criminology and sociology have therefore increasingly supported the 
philosophy of rehabilitating inmates rather than merely punishing them 
to reduce reoffending (VVard öc Maruna, 2007). As seen in these tvvo 
case studies, the underpinning policies of a system can play an important 
part in facilitating and supporting front-line staff to manifest common 
outlooks vvhile vvorking vvith inmates. Consequently, the underpinning 
traditions/ norms of the Norvvegian prison system informed the profes- 
sionals” shared ideals, vvhich in turn, stimulated collaborative practice 
among the vvorkforces. 
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Bruhn et al. (2017) discuss the daily regimes that involve interactions 
24 hours a day vvith prisoners vvhile constantly guarding, helping, caring, 
and motivating those sent to prison, the dilemmas of prison vvork there- 
fore stem from the need to find a balance betvveen security procedures 
and rehabilitative vvork in everyday practice. The ongoing occupational 
development and professionalisation of prison officers is said to run 
consistent vvith the central aims of Norvvegian prison policy, developing 
the humanistic side of the prison establishment vvith a focus on openness, 
respect, and professionalism. The development of prison staff has also 
been structured around different interprofessional fields such as security 
and safety, social vvork and reintegration rather than merely traditional 
security disciplines, outlining the goal of having vvell-developed collabo- 
rative relationship betvveen prison officers, other staff, and prisoners. In 
Norvvay, humanistic prison policy and training have changed a prison 
officers” role from simply a guard role to one vvhich encompasses the 
motivation and rehabilitation of prisoners (Bruhn et al., 2017). The 
professional development of prison staff is important as poor quality 
and inexperienced vvorkforce vvith problematic training undermines the 
safety and vvell-being or prisoners and staff (Crevve et al., 2011). Front- 
line prison staff in Norvvay are expected to guard, help, care for and 
motivate those sent to prison, a fact that promotes close collaboration to 
vvork vvith other professional colleagues (Smith öc Ügelvik, 2017). 

Differentiating betvveen the official tasks listed in policy and training 
(the (ob description of prison staff), and the activity (vhat staff actu- 
ally undertake), the staff at the overgangsbolig centralise the collaborative 
rehabilitative and reintegrative vvork vvith prisoners, rather than dispro- 
portionately employing their authority or security measures. At the heart 
of prison life, the professionalism of staff is seen as critical for authority 
to be used legitimately and being good at not using force, but to still 
be in control and things still getting done (Liebling, 2011). High levels 
of staff professionalism vvhich are a matter of craft, skill, and fairness, 
are necessary to assure high-quality services that reflect an organised 
and professionalised ethos (Crevve et al., 2015). The professionalism is 
vievved as key to determine the quality of prison life as it mediates the 
attitudes of prison staff and their ability to initiate routines that are 
fair, safe, respectful, reliable, and responsive (Rynne et al., 2008). Staff 
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that value the peaceful coexistence vvith prisoners evoke mutual respect, 
human dignity, sharing of resources, and the development of individual 
potential (Crevve öz Liebling, 2012). The professionalism in Norvvay is 
an important consideration that evoked the collaborative attitudes at the 
overgangsbolig. Similarly, these humanistic ideals are said to reinforce the 
idea that smaller prisons in Norvvay demonstrate a collaborative ethos 
betvveen not only other staff, but also prisoners for prison life to run 
smoothly (Tohnsen öc Granheim, 2012). Opposed to having differing 
professional outlooks, these ideals as seen as important to be opera- 
tionalised collaboratively into practice vvhile vvorking vvith prisoners prior 
to release. 

To problematise these findings, there is little consideration for pris- 
oners vvho have an increased level of need and require more specialised 
support. Dilemmas may be present at these sites as the staff vievv 
prisoners idealistically and there may be less opportunitees for these indi- 
viduals characterised as excessively “?zeez/y” to reside at these prisons. 
Prioritising persons vvho already hold a certain İevel of capabilities to 
İlve in the community may be considered beneficial here, but individ- 
uals that have experienced extensive institutionalisation require further 
attention (see VVolff et al,, 2012). Moreover, individuals” encountering 
an increasing level of need resemble a challenge for staff at the reintegra- 
tive phase of a prison sentence to effectively transition them from prison 
to society. 

To reiterate the key argument, the traditions in Norvvay has positioned 
professionals in prisons to have a humanistic vievv of prisoners deserving 
equal treatment to that of the general population, self-vvorth, creativity, 
and that convicted persons have made up for the penalty of a crime 
once the sentence is completed. Reoffending rates should be reduced 
through the rehabilitation and reintegrative vvork of the Correctional 
Service vvith life vvithin prison and out in community having as little 
difference as possible to ease reintegration. A rehabilitative and reintegra- 
tive emphasis are considered central components of the prison sentence 
and if the sentence is to vvork, the reintegration of an inmate must be 
planned and cared for in a good vvay to ensure that the goal of success- 
fully returning to society is achieved. Recognition is that individuals have 
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the right to make their ovvn choices and take responsibility for the conse- 
quences of the actions taken during their prison sentence. A convicted 
person must therefore have empovverment in their ovvn life, both during 
and after completion of a sentence to ease the transition from prison to 
the community. 

In Norvvay, the underpinning penal policies have aimed to uphold 
traditions that direct staff and promote redemption, İearning, training, 
healing, and the commitment to normalisation in prisons (Pratt 6z 
Eriksson, 2011). Compared to the rehabilitation and reintegrative strate- 
gies of other countries, the Norvvegian approach is deemed to be a 
good one as many prisoners receive the help to manage and establish 
a life vvithout crime (fohnsen 6z Fridhov, 2018). Suggestions from this 
study are that the underpinning humane traditions vvhich focus on the 
vvelfare of inmates such as their rehabilitation and reintegration took 
precedence over other principles such as punishment at the transitional 
residences. These traditions are considered important for practice to 
reinforce the shared ideals across the multidisciplinary personnel and 
to conduct collaborative practice as they reintegrate inmates back into 
society. 

VVhile expanding knovvledge at the front-line of the Norvvegian prison 
system, the key message demonstrates the underpinning traditions of 
penal policy and the link betvveen hovv these are operationalised and 
collaboratively translated into practice through the shared ideals of front- 
line staff. Indications are that there is compatibility betvveen the humane 
traditions that underpin the prison system, and the ideals applied by 
the front-line professionals. The shared humane ideals vvere found to 
stimulate collaborative practice among the staff vvhile vvorking vvith 
inmates” needs before they vvere released from the transitional residences 
and to reintegrate them back into society. Recommendations are for 
future research across European prison systems to expand knovvledge of 
the contrasting traditions that underpin systems/policies and the impli- 
cations upon prison administrations, institutions, front-line staff, and 
across the progressive phases of a convicted persons sentence. These 
traditions are considered influential to reinforce the conceptions of front- 
line staff that guide the collaborative practices in prisons. Evaluating 
current educational and training programmes of front-line staff, most 
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notably prison officers and other service personnel in prisons is also a key 
consideration. Understanding the current education of prison-based staff 
is seen as critical to map the needs, obstacles, and challenges of different 
personnel, vvhich in turn provides an opportunity to inform future inter- 
professional education and develop collaborative practice that effectively 
reduces reoffending. 


Conclusion 


Through expanding knovvledge of organisational prison policy and prac- 
tice in the Norvvegian prison system, the research demonstrates the 
humane traditions that underpin this system and vvere applied by front- 
line personnel at tvvo transitional residences. İrrespective of the differing 
professions at these sites, the shared humane ideals of front-line staff 
suggest that a vvelfare embedded approach prioritising rehabilitation 
and reintegration take precedence over punishment in the final stages 
of an inmates sentence. These ideals are notevvorthy if contrasting 
principles and values are at odds vvith each other and may have implica- 
tions for collaborative practice to occur across professions. Rather than 
creating division and disparity betvveen different professional groups, the 
Norvvegian prison staff outlined their common ideological capacity to 
encourage vvorking as a collaborative vvorkforce at the tvvo transitional 
residences. Consequently, this study finds that there seems to be compat- 
ibility betvveen the humane traditions that underpin the Norvvegian 
prison system and the shared ideals applied vvithin front-line practice. 
These ideals are notevvorthy at the final phase of the prison system 
to encourage collaborative practice among front-line professionals to 
reintegrate inmates back into society. 
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By and large, rehabilitation strategies tend to be rolled out in prison 
by the state. Hovvever, the suboptimal conditions that exist in the prison 
system limit the rehabilitation efforts deployed (Farrington, 2006, Skeem 
öc Peterson, 2012). This means the concomitant deployment of rehabil- 
itation programmes in the community are vital. Indeed, the importance 
of through-of-the-gate support is vvell recognised in the United Kingdom 
and care, enabled through collaboration betvveen criminal fustice (C/S) 
and vvelfare systems (VVS), is considered to be key to success (Ministry of 
ustice UK, 2013). Hovvever, collaboration often collapses due to incom- 
patible agendas of the different agencies and philosophical differences 
among professionals (Stone, 2003). 

In England and Veales, Criminal Tustice Liaison and Diversion (L6:D) 
services vvork specificalİy vvith vulnerable people vvhen they are first in 
contact vvith the criminal fustice system (NHS England Liaison and 
Diversion Programme, 2014). These services first identify vulnerable 
individuals entering the criminal fustice system and refer them to appro- 
priate care. Additionally, L6zD services ensure that data about service 
users arrive at decision-makers in the criminal fustice system (e.g. courts 
and police) to inform their choices (e.g. in sentencing or providing 
treatment) (Reed, 1992). 

Initially LSzD services vvere managed and funded lİocally. This meant 
that not all areas nationally had LözD services available and, among those 
that had, there vvas considerable variation in the nature of service (Disley 
et al,, 2016). Responsive to this challenge, the government in England 
commissioned a study to revtevv the conditions of people vvith mental 
health problems or learning disabilities in the criminal Pustice system. 
The findings of the revievv recommended there should be an expansion of 
LözD services (Bradley, 2009) and this galvanised the development of a 
national model across England to standardise LözD practices nationvvide 
(NHS England Liaison and Diversion Programme, 2014). 

The model posited that vulnerabilities should be identified as soon 
as the individuals entered the criminal fustice system, vvhich meant 
having L6zD vvorkers placed in court and police stations to assist in the 
screening, assessment and signposting of offenders to the relevant care 
as required. The model also instructed L8zD vvorkers to, if appropriate, 
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divert the offender out of criminal Pustice altogether and into care (NHS 
England Liaison and Diversion Programme, 2014). The national govern- 
ment had a goal to reduce duplication of effort and resolve complications 
in collaboration betvveen agencies. They aimed to enable criminal fustice 
and vvelfare systems to vvork together in tandem and avoid silo vvorking 
that could othervvise be pernicious to service users (Rogers 6z Ormston, 
2016). 

Ten sites across six areas in England (North, Midlands, East, London, 
South East and South VVest) vvere forerunners in the trial of the nevv 
model in 2014 (Disley et al,, 2016). The results demonstrated that L6:D 
efforts had a substantial impact on decreasing the number of arrests 
(Bonktevvicz et al., 2014) and increasing positive outcomes for primary 
health care (Earl et al,, 2015). Hovvever, organisational aspects behind 
L6zDs influence vvere underexplored (Pakes 6z VVinstone, 2009, 2010). 
This book chapter addresses this shortfall by grappling vvith L6zD”s 
organisational processes and vvork activity. The focus is on the perspec- 
tive of professionals vvorking directly vvith clients vvithin both L6zD and 
its neighbouring services. To that end, the chapter constructs a historical 
perspective of LözD activity providing a timeline vvhereby tensions and 
potential contradictions vvithin and betvveen LözD, and neighbouring 
services activity systems are identified before, during and after the process 
of implementation of the national model. "The development of a histor- 
ical understanding, by tracing contradictions back to their origins, is 
paramount if these are to be resolved and the service developed further. 


Cultural-Historical Activity Theory as a Means 
of Exploring the Implementation 
of the National L8:D Model 


Cultural-historical activity theory (CHAT) is a mulüdisciplinary model 
vvhich has gained increasing popularity and relevance among researchers 
in the fields of education and organisation studies (see e.g. Engeström, 
1987, Engeström et al., 1999, Adler, 2005, Sannino et al., 2009). Tt has, 


for example, been adopted as an analytical tool in organisational studies 
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(Blackler, 1993, 2009), human resource development and management 
practices (Ardichvili, 2003, Fenvvick, 2006, Gvaramadze, 2008), and 
organisational and individual learning (Engeström et al,, 2007, Schulz 
öz Geithner, 2010). Hovvever, it has not been yet vvidely applied to the 
study of collaborative practices in offender rehabilitation settings. 

CHAT is an obiect or goal-oriented approach that promotes the study 
of vvork activity from the standpoint of a chosen subiect (a front-line 
vvorker, for example). İt investigates hovv the subfect and their collabo- 
rative community carry out a specific obyect/goal engrossed in an overall 
vvork activity through the mediation of artefacts, rules and division of 
labour (Engeström, 1987). The mediation tends to be tvvo-directional., 
Initially, culturally produced artefacts and tools are internalised by the 
subiects engaged in the activity and this shapes their consciousness. 
Subsequently, the same artefacts and tooİs give the subfect the leverage to 
shape the activity in vvhich they vvere produced in the first place, vvhich 
is a process called externalisation (Daniels, 2001). Simply put, the tool 
shapes the subfect vvho in turn shapes the vvorld through using the tool 
(Cole, 1996). Different agencies may be engaged in different vvork activ- 
ities, each described in terms of a separate activity system. Nonetheless, 
together they represent a community of separate—but interconnected— 
activity systems that may or may not share common ggoals/obiects, as 
represented in Fig, 6.1. 


İnstnuments Instruments 


Potentialiy 
shared obyect 


Subiect 


Rules Community Division Division Community Rules 
of labor of labor 


Fig. 6.1 Activity as a dynamic model of interlinked activity systems (see 
Engeström, 2000, p. 306) 
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Activity systems develop over time and across cultures through reso- 
lution of the contradictions lurking vvithin and/or betvveen each of 
the nodes of the triangle or even betvveen activity systems (Engeström, 
1987). This premise can be traced back to Vygotsky” lessons vvhich pred- 
icated human consciousness being determined by their activity (Daniels, 
2001). In this vein, the vvork routines devised by professionals at the 
several L6ZD sites are an embodiment of their consciousness, vvhich 
takes place through their activities predicated on İocal contingencies. In 
the analysis of these İocal practices, it is critical to take into account 
the cultural and historical circumstances of each LöZD site in order to 
avoid overly simplistic models of explanation. In other vvords, CHAT is 
used as an analytical tool because its epistemological approach combines 
both historical and cultural dimensions of social phenomena to make 
sense of activities, 1.e. CHAT has utility as an exploratory tool because it 
allovvs the study of collaboration at a systems level and accounts for the 
multiple factors that mediate collective vvork activity (Engeström, 1999). 
In the offender rehabilitation context, these systems might be tvvo adia- 
cent services that have separate but also some common goals: vvorking 
together on the same piece of rehabilitation strategy, for example, police 
custody officers collaborate vvith L6zD vvorkers to screen and assess indi- 
viduals for vulnerabilities (their shared obfect of activity) vvhen they enter 
the criminal fustice system. 

VVhen participants vvithin or betvveen activity systems encounter 
tensions, obstacles and challenges that stem from contradictions in their 
vvork activity, this may prevent or limit the actors from achieving their 
goal/obyect and the desired outcome (Engeström 6z Sannino, 2011). 
Nonetheless, the historically evolved and systemic contradictions ought 
not to be perceived as elusive inconveniences, but rather as central 
“sources of change and development” (Engeström, 2001, p. 137). They 
have the potential to become influential factors that force the system 
to reconfigure through a process of “expansive İearning” (Engeström, 
2001) (see Chapters 1 and 8 for a more detailed description of expansive 
learning). 
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An Activity Theoretical Case Study of Liaison 
and Diversion Services 


Study Description 


The chosen case study LözD site vvas forerunner in the implementa- 
tion of the national model since its outset in 2014 ("vave one”). The 
LözD team consists of four administration staff, eight Support, Time and 
Recovery vvorkers, eight mental health practitioners, tvvo team İeaders 
and one service manager. Due to the small size of the staff, the team 
leaders and the service manager also function as mental health practi- 
tioners vvhen necessary, vvhich transforms them into front-line vvorkers 
for the effects of this study. In 2017, the service assessed 2365 adults and 
numbers increase yearly (VVilliams et al,, 2019). 

In addition to the entire front-line staff of the L6zD service, partici- 
pants from neighbouring organisations vvere also involved in the research. 
Including the perspective of professionals from other agencies such as, 
for example, police and community mental health teams, contributed 
to the depiction of the different activity systems interacting vvith L6zD. 
The aim of study reflected in this paper vvas to respond the over-arching 
question: Z/ozz £ öyteragency collaboration betuveen L€”D and netghbouring 
services percetvedl by street- level L€”D uvorkers after the introduction of a neuv 
national model for Liatson €? Diversion? 

The paper dvvells specifically on the historical dimension of the L6:D 
services and provides a perspective of LözD practice both prior, during 
and after the implementation of the nevv national model. A qualita- 
tive case study approach (Yin, 2009) vvas used to explore collaborative 
practice carried out by the front-line staff of an LözZD site located 
in England. The case study reported here is part of a vvider proyect 
that aims to improve collaboration betvveen agencies in the criminal 
yustice system and vvelfare services (Horizon 2020 funded CO-LAB 
MSCA-RISE profect number 734536). The first phase of the study 
collected background information on the L6zD through document anal- 
ysis, follovved by second phase of observations and intervievvs vvith 
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professionals from both L6zD, criminal fustice and vvelfare systems. Data 
collection took place betvveen 2017 and 2019. Table 6.1 summarises 
these data collection points. 


Table 6.1 
Data 


Background document 


analysis 


Semi-structured 
intervievvs 


Observations 


Data collection procedure summary 
Sources 


Materials vvere available 


at the investigated 
LS.D scheme, vvhich 
provided an overvievv 
of the transition 
period the scheme 
vvent through 
betvveen being a 
locally managed 
organisation to being 
a "vvave-one” site 
Tollovving the nevv 
LED model, The 
dataset included 
internal documents 
describing the process 
of implementation of 
the LSD national 
model (n — 27) and 
statistical reports on 
the number of clients 
being screened and 
assessed in custody 
and court upon the 
rollout (n — 12) 


Front-line vvorkers at 


both the criminal 
İustice system (n — 2), 
the vvelfare services (n 
— 7) and the LSD (n — 
19) 


Observed participants” 


interactions vvith other 
services and the tools 
available to facilitate 
communication vvithin 
and betvveen agencies 


Procedure 


Read all the materials 
and documented any 
descriptive statistics 
related to the impact 
the nevv L8iD model 
had on the 
performance/vvork 
routine of the 
investigated scheme 


Audio recorded 
semi-structured 

İntervievvs, transcribed 
and thematically 
analysed 


Detailed field notes of 
observations 
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Sample 


Intervievv participants vvere divided into tvvo groups. A first group 
included the entire L6zD front-line staff and the second group included 
front-line vvorkers from other services in both the criminal fustice (the 
Police) and vvelfare systems (a Community Mental Health Team, an 
Assertive Outreach Team, a Homeless Health Service unity and a mental 
health/peer support service). To be considered a front-line vvorker, they 
had to fall vvithin the follovving categories (a) being a vvorker vvho inter- 
acts directly vvith the public he/she serves, and (b) not having vvork 
pertaining only to administrative tasks. 

Out of the 28 participants, 11 vvere male and 17 female. All of them 
vvere British, but tvvo of them had an immigrant background. The vast 
mafority had a university degree in health-related field or vvere in the 
process of obtaining one. Their vvork experience varied greatly. VVhile 
the mafority had several years or even decades of experience (although 
not necessarily vvorking at the same organisation), there vvere a fevv (zz — 
3) vvho vvere fust starting their professional lives vvith no more one year 
of experience. 


Analysis 


A template analysis vvas applied to data, and a coding “template” devel- 
oped to capture themes emerging from the data set and organise them 
in a meaningful and useful manner (King, 2012). The analysis engen- 
dered a final template consisting of one meta-theme, one theme, three 
subthemes, four categories and three sub-categories, vvhich vvas applied to 
the entire dataset and served as the basis for interpretation of the data and 
vvriting up of the findings. VVe used activity theory (Engeström, 1987, 
Engeström 6z Sannino, 2011) to interpret these themes, the activity 
systems and the contradictions these uncovered as these emerged histori- 
cally. The method allovved for open coding at the outset of the analytical 
process, vvhich enabled an unconstrained exploration of various aspects 
of the data. Hovvever, the method also suggests the production of an 
a priori template to guide İater stages of the analytical process. At this 
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point, CHAT”s principles vvere paramount in the attempt to reconcile 
open codes vvith structured templates. This paper dravvs upon find- 
ings of one of the three subthemes namely “Contradictions betvveen the 
national model” instructions and vvorking conditions at the street-level”. 
Hereinafter, vve present and discuss the findings of hovv L6zD front-line 
vvorkers have dealt vvith the instructions of the nevv national model and 
hovv (if) they have been implemented in practice. 


Results of the Case Study: Historical Phases 
of the LSİD VVork Activity 


Front-line professionals, in examining the vvork activity of the L6cD 
service, described three historical dimensions/phases: (a) before the 
rollout of the LSzD national model, (b) during the rollout of the L6cD 
national model, and (c) after the rollout of the L6£D national model, As 
the case study LSZD site started its operation in their current vvorking 
model in 2008, data on the historical phases are presented from that 
point on. VVe used both document analysis and intervievvees” accounts 
to trace a historical arch or trafectory of the services development 
(Table 6.2). 

The timeline illustrates the documents collected on the vvorking model 
of the L6ZzD service betvveen 2008 and 2019. These vvere all public 
documents mostly issued by the government, associated organisations or 
research institutions. İntervievvs and observations began in mid-2017, 
although intervievvs vvere retrospective, referring both to current and 


previous vvays in vvhich L6zD had functioned and developed. 


The First Phase: The LS.D Service Prior to the Rollout 
of a Nevv National Model 


A revievv of service documentation before the rollout of the national 
model (Table 6.2 documents betvveen 2008 and 2014) shovved that 
LözD services across the country up to 2014 vvere funded and managed 
locally vvith vvide variation in resourcing and methods of delivery in the 
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Table 6.2 Timeline of data collected 


Background docüments 


2008 2009 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 2019 
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individual L6ZD services. The rules and tools governing the activity of 
each of the LözD services vvere tailored for local circumstances. VVhile 
one İocation vvould be staffed vvith mental health practitioners and 
support vvorkers, others vvould have only health practitioners. Some loca- 
tions vvould operate seven days a vveek, others vvould operate only from 
Monday to Friday. The variation in rules and available tools led to 
varied outcomes for the different LSZD sites. Figure 6.2 represents the 
contradictions existent vvithin this phase of the LözD activity. 

There vvere tvvo main tensions (see Fig. 6.2) during the vvork activity 
of the LSZD at this time, as follovvs: 


(a) There vvas a tension betvveen tooİls of the individual activity systems 
of each local LSzD service as a consequence of local rules catering to 
particular circumstances. Fach L6ZD site vvould operate vvith tools 
specific to their local context (e.g. local computer systems vvere not 
shared by other LS£D schemes and vvork routines vvere specific to 
a given context). EFach site operated vvith different staff compo- 
sition, vvorking hours did not match, databases vvere not shared 
and communication tools varied. In light of the compartmentalised 
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Local tools 


Liaison vvith services in 
CIS and VVS 

Diversion of vulnerable 
people into care 


Local policies Custody officers İnterageney vvork 
Police officers Pcer support 
Professionals from 


referred-to agencics 


Tensions 


(a) Contradictions betvveen divergent tools (each L4:D scheme vvould use different 
collaboration tools) 
(b) Contradictions betvveen rules (each region vvould produce its ovvn regulation) 


Fig. 6.2 The first phase—before the rollout of the LSD national model and the 
contradictions vvithin the element “subiect” of the L8D activity system 


characteristics of the service back then, these tools vvere not intercon- 
nected betvveen sites and any attempt to collaborate betvveen L6cD 
services vvas troublesome. “These conditions forced sites into isola- 
tion, information from one LözD site not being shared vvith others, 
and a comparison of outcomes across sites being impossible. 

(b) There vvas also a tension betvveen the rules of the individual activity 
systems of each local L6zD service. Rules vvere devised by and for 
local L8zD services, vvhich meant a high degree of variation betvveen 
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sites. İn this sense, having organisations operate under the L6zD”s 
umbrella vvas not a guarantee of similar practices being implemented: 
local contingencies had a strong impact on the rules governing the 
service. 


These tensions identified vvere repeatedİy mentioned by intervievvees and 
substantiated by the analysis of documents betvveen 2008 and 2014, 
more specifically documents such as the Bradley revievv (2009), the 
Report by the Offender Health Research Netvvork (2011) and the Report 
by the Independent Commission on Mental Health and Policing (2013), 
vvhich reported on the discrepancy betvveen vvork routines at different 
L8ZD sites. 

LSzD services deal typically vvith vulnerable people vvho have no fixed 
residence, no permanent /ob and a chaotic lifestyle. They may move 
around the country and come into contact vvith criminal fustice services 
in different areas. İnformation sharing betvveen L6SD sites is key if the 
service is to avold unnecessary repetition and overlap in treatment. In 
this sense, the tensions illustrated in Fig. 6.2, pre roll out of the national 
model, vvere an impediment to optimal service performance. The diffi- 
cult communication betvveen L6zD sites limited information sharing and 
each İocation ended up treating service users as if it vvas their first contact 
vvith the service. That vvas a resource-consuming. practice. Despite a 
need for collaboration across sites because of clients” mobility, there vvas 
minimal support for local L6zD services trying to collaborate and this 
forced them to operate in isolation. Moreover, any attempt to compare 
outcomes betvveen İocations failed because of the diverse peculiarities of 
each region. 

In an attempt to transcend these tensions, the government in England 
and VVales intervened. Their aim vvas to ensure that vulnerable people 
vvho vvere in contact vvith the criminal fustice system vvould be endovved 
vvith homogeneous and commensurate support. This lead to the commis- 
sioning of the Lord Bradley Revievv (Bradley, 2009) and the development 
of a national L6£D model to standardise the rules, tools and obyectives 
applied to L6zD services across the country as vvell as to expand the 
number of locations in vvhich L6zD services vvere available. 
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The Second Phase: The LSID Services During 
the Rollout of a Nevv National Model 


Our document analysis—more precisely, documents such as the İnvi- 
tation Letter from the National Liaison and Diversion Development 
Netvvork (2011)—pointed out that in 2011, the Department of Health 
in England invited 54 İiaison and diversion sites across the country to 
)oin a nevvly created netvvork that vvould inform Lord Bradley” Revievv 
(Bradley, 2009) and advocate for the development of the LözD national 
model focused on standardising practice across the country and ensuring 
equal conditions at all locations (Department of Health, 2011). 

The national model vvas largely developed based on the evidence 
produced by the aforementioned Bradley revtevv and aimed to clarify and 
standardise several points that vvere previousİy managed İocally (NHS 
England Liaison and Diversion Programme, 2014). The model recom- 
mended, for example, the provision of support vvorkers as part of the 
LSözD service (NHS England Liaison and Diversion Programme, 2014, 
p. 24), the need for partnership vvith services in criminal fustice and 
vvelfare systems (by placing L6zD vvorkers in police stations and courts) 
(NHS England Liaison and Diversion Programme, 2014, p. 21), and 
24/7 coverage for LözD services (NHS England Liaison and Diver- 
sion Programme, 2014, p. 5). Furthermore, the model proposed that 
all the LSzD sites across the country should pursue the same goals, 
namely: improved access to healthcare and support services for vulnerable 
individuals: diversion of individuals, vvhere suitable, the delivery of effi- 
ciencies: and an overall reduction of reoffending (NHS England Liaison 
and Diversion Programme, 2014, p. 10). 

The national model for Lö:D services represents the outcome of the 
expansive learning engaged in by policymahers and service developers 
in response to the tensions that local services had been experiencing 
historically. The response vvas a nevv or expanded LözD activity system 
(Fig. 6.3). VVith the nevv national policy in place, local LSZD sites 
vvere then expected to transition from their locally-based management 
approach to a nevv one that incorporated the standard instructions of 
the national model, Here, hovvever, nevv tensions arose. As reported by 
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FUTURE ACTIVITY 


LED after the rollout 
of a national model 


Non-existent national tools 
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VULNERABLE 
SERVICE-USER 


rules PAST ACTIİVİTY CRIMINAL 
TUSTİCE SYSTEM 


LED before the 
rollout of a 
national model 


Fig. 6.3 The Second Phase—during the rollout of the L8D national model, A 
contradiction betvveen an old and a nevv improved L8D activity system 


participants, the national model did not take into account İocal contin- 
gencies and applİying the national standardised model uniformly across 
various L6ZD sites proved impossible. 

In this scenario, tensions betvveen the local LSZD services (each one 
representing an independent activity system governed by İocal rules in 
the historical pre-national model) and the nevv standard policy (vrhere all 
LSZD sites vvould have to follovv the instructions of the national model) 
started to occur. This historically evolved contradiction stems from 
tensions that happened betvveen an old and a nevv activity system after 
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an intervention, or organisational change has taken place (Engeström, 
1987). 

The contradiction illustrated in Fig. 6.3 developed because the nevv 
model, vvhile unifying the rules being applied across sites, did not take 
into account the presence of İocal tools and operational aspects of the 
LöZzD service. Nevertheless, a revtevv of the “vave one” sites (Disley et al., 
2016) demonstrated that the nevv national model had had a positive 
impact on service outcomes (e.g. an increase in the number of vulner- 
able cases identifted in custody, an increase in the number of referrals to 
vvelfare services, improved access to information by court professionals). 
The caveat is that the revievv did not look into the organisational stability 
of the various L6ZD sites and the context under vvhich they operated, 
vvhich vvas the focus of our study. In the end, revievving L6zD through an 
activity theoretical lens shovved that although the nevv model introduced 
nevv rules and championed standardised outcomes, it did not provide 
LözD services vvith nevv tools to promote liaison vvith other agencies. In 
this sense, vve vvere not able to produce evidence that dovetails vvith the 
positive impact on service outcomes reported (Disley et al,, 2016) and 
the introduction of the nevv model, 


The Third Phase: The LS.D Service After the Rollout 
of a Nevv National Model 


Figure 6.4 represents the L6ZD activity systems after the rollout of the 
national model (current practice). The national model (Rule) has novv 
begun to influence the vvay the service is funded and has managed to 
introduce standardised outcomes (NHS England Liaison and Diversion 
Programme, 2014) against vvhich sites have their performance equally 
yudged (indeed an expansion of the original L6zD activity systems). 
Diverse İocations are still operating using old tools, hovvever, to apply 
these nevv rules of the national model to their local circumstances. 
Intervievvees vvho had participated in the implementation of the nevv 
model, and vvho are still vvorking for L6zD described other tensions 
during this phase. Novv, contradictions seem to occur not only betvveen 
LSZD sites but also betvveen the L6ZD and other criminal yustice and 
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vvelfare services. That is to say that the national model vvas not able 
to significantly transform interagency collaborative practice as had been 
expected. Professionals from the LS8zD, the criminal fustice and vvelfare 
systems vvork together in an interdisciplinary netvvork surrounding 
vulnerable service-users. Intervievvees mentioned hovv TT systems are 
the default communication tool betvveen professionals, but reported 
that technology-related activities are still confined vvithin the boundaries 
of each organisation. In these conditions, they described information 
sharing to support communication betvveen services as insufficient. 
These tensions might have been already present prior to the nevv model 
but are particularly salient in the current climate. There vvere excep- 
tions, hovvever, to this compartmentalisation of TT systems. For example, 
services funded by the National Health Service (L6£D, community 
mental health teams, assertive outreach teams) used the same softvvare 
and vvere, therefore, able to exchange information through it. Never- 
theless, even in such cases, the interconnection betvveen agencies vvas 
geographically limited, as intercommunication vvas bound to the limits 
of each county. 

VVhen asked vvhether having access to other organisations system 
vvould facilitate their vvork, professionals explained that such a solution 
vvould still have tensions associated vvith it, as it vvould require profes- 
sionals across organisations to share the same skillset in order to fathom 
the information on each others systems. An example vvas that L6:D 
vvhile operating in custody had access to the polices TT system, but the 
police did not have access to L6zD5 TT system at all. As it vvas clarifted 
by participants, access vvas offered to the police, but the organisation 
declined as they felt police officers vvould not be able to understand the 
information on the system. 

Participants also mentioned a conundrum amid organisations as to 
each other? roles, responsibilities and level of influence. VVhile on the 
one hand, vvelfare organisations assumed it vvas in the police capacity and 
influence to deal vvith vulnerable people, on the other hand, the police 
assumed the same about vvelfare services. An example of such situation 
vvas given by an intervievvee vvho explained that some vvelfare organisa- 
tions assumed the police performed vvelfare checks vvhen in fact that vvas 
a task of another crisis team in a vvelfare service providing assistance to 
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individuals having a mental health crisis in the community. İn the inter- 
vievvees opinion, this assumption may lead to individuals falling through 
the service net. That vvas not an isolated account. Overall, participants 
agreed that allocation of responsibilities by organisation vvas not clear. 
They acknovvledged a need for more clarity about care pathvvays and 
savv the LözD as having the task of bridging criminal fustice and vvelfare 
services. 

In summary, front-line professionals, vvhen asked to speculate on 
the historical development of the system, highlighted that despite the 
introduction of the national model in an attempt to standardise L6zD 
provision, different locations still operate through old communication 
tools that vary from site to site and tensions betvveen L6zD services 
remain. This tension betvveen a nevv rule (the national model) being 
implemented and the use of old tools of communication (fragmented 
TT systems) reverberates out into the interactions betvveen the activity 
systems of L6zD and its neighbouring services in criminal fustice 
and vvelfare systems. This contradiction betvveen the activity systems 
of different agencies impacts on their collaborative relationships and 
hinders the construction of the shared obiyect (the support and rehabili- 
tation of the vulnerable client). 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The results of this study traced the development of the LSzZD activity 
system over time. First, LözD sites vvere İocally managed and there 
vvas a great deal of performance variation betvveen them. Then, during 
the implementation of a national model for L6zD, the government 
focused on replacing heterogeneity vvith homogeneous practice across the 
country. Hovvever, it tried to do so by overlooking local communication 
tooİs and strategies. The result vvas that local L6ZD services vvere opera- 
tionalising the nevv model through old tools and continued to adapt the 
policy to their local circumstances. This has meant that the implementa- 
tion of the national model has not galvanised improved collaboration 
betvveen LSzD sites, and betvveen L6zD and neighbouring services in 
criminal yustice and vvelfare systems, as envisaged. 
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The L8ZD case exemplifies a top-dovvn attempt to address an exis- 
tent shortcoming in the service, namely the lack of communication 
across LözD sites that led to heterogeneous practice. In CHAT, this 
sort of contradiction cannot be resolved through a forceful adaptation of 
practice to a unilaterally developed solution. Contradictions do trigger 
an expansive learning process in vvhich stakeholders begin to question 
current routines, leading eventually to a resolution. But this requires a co- 
reconceptualisation of practice by all those involved (Kafamaa 6z Schulz, 
2018). Routines are the reification of ready-made solutions to recur- 
ring problems and their persistence keeps organisational evolution at bay. 
Therefore, it is paramount to square routines and innovative initlatives. 

As vve could observe in our study, the process of implementation 
of the nevv national model policy resulted in the occurrence of nevv 
contradictions, vvhich lay betvveen the actors as vvell as betvveen the 
nevv rule being introduced and its intended use in practice. Herein, 
vve suggest that the stratified hierarchy of interest comprising decision- 
makers and policymakers at the top, follovved by middle-level managers 
and finally front-line professionals at the bottom might have been part 
of the reason for a subpar roll out of the national model for L6zD 
services. Under a Coalition government prevailing in the ÜK from 
2010 to 2015, policymahers prioritised top-dovvn performance-based 
commissioning in different areas of government, including vvelfare-to- 
vvork programmes, public health budgets and criminal fustice system 
(Bochel 68 Povvell, 2016). Middle-level managers strived to reconcile the 
nevv political agenda vvith the contingencies existent at İovver levels of the 
government. Front-line vvorkers felt dovvntrodden, as they vvere expected 
to square novel expectations introduced top-dovvn on the one hand vvith 
sparse resources on the other. 

The diversity of motives amid the different strata of the service created 
challenges for the implementation of the L6zD nevv model (an abstract 
concept) into concrete practice. As pointed out by Kafamaa and Schulz 
(2018, p. 3), “the consequences of implementation processes, hovvever, 
cannot alvvays be predicted and the efforts may İead to undesired adapta- 
tions and unanticipated outcomes”, vvhich vvas vvhat vve could observe in 
our study. Different LS8zD sites adapted the national model to their ovvn 
local circumstances and the national governments attempt to innovate 
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did not pan out as expected at the street-level, vvhich vvas most likely not 
accounted for at the moment of the enactment of the nevv policy. 

The İlterature has already highlighted the importance of front-line 
vvorkers in street-level policy implementation (Lipsky, 1980). They are 
crucial in the generation, coercive adoption, and bottom-up adaptation 
of process and social innovations (Volberda et al., 2014). Nevertheless, 
in the public administration, there is a proclivity to carry out innovation 
as a top-dovvn process and front-line vvorkers are in a vveak position of 
being mere legitimisers (Elkiaer, 2002). VVe see dialectics betvveen the 
actors of an activity system as crucial to the negotiation, design and 
reconceptualisation of an activity, vvhich tends to result in a more effi- 
cient implementation process and appropriate innovation in their local 
context. Our study vievvs the adaptation of the nevv L6zD model to local 
contexts as an innovation process. Hovvever, this innovation process in 
vvhich LözD services are currently engaged seems to İack a consistent 
and rigorous approach. İt vvould benefit from a dialogue betvveen all 
stakeholders and one that flattens out the current stratifted hierarchical 
structure. To that end, vve see opportunity for some sort of intervention 
that facilitates communication betvveen these strata: betvveen policy- 
makers, management and front-line professionals for a description of 
some of these interventions, e.g., Change Laboratory Model (see e.g. 
Kerosuo 6z Engeström, 2003: Tolviainen, 2007). 

In the end, the historical development of the LözD service described 
in this study originated from an identifled problem of service isolation 
and İack of standardisation and information sharing betvveen agencies 
(Bradley, 2009). It represents an expansive İearning eycle that has been 
ongoing over the past fevv decades, in vvhich contradictions vvithin 
the L6zD system and also betvveen LSZD, criminal fustice and vvelfare 
services activity systems have triggered nevv vvays of functioning being 
constructed to resolve these challenges (Engeström, 1987). The intro- 
duction of the national L6£D model as a solution being implemented 
and experimented vvith in practice (see Chapter 8 for a vvider discus- 
sion of the expansive learning eycle and innovation) represented the first 
iteration of these learning eycles. Hovvever, not all relevant stakeholders 
(especially the front-line vvorker) vvere included in the learning process 
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and the reconceptualisation of the L6zD model, Evidence suggests that 
future iterations of a more inclusive expansive learning eycle are required. 
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Sector (VCS) organisation in the South of England, active since 2005 
mentoring ex-prisoners to support their (re)integration back into society. 
This intervention aimed at analysing the VCS activity and (re)building 
dialogue vvithin the team. The organisation vvas seen by its staff as 
in a context of crisis. This vvas largely attributed to the uncertainties 
on funding and changing expectations of the role of the VCS vvithin 
the Criminal Yustice System in the UK. To support the (re)building of 
dialogue, the intervention hybridised the practices and methodologies of 
Change Lab and Clinic of Activity methods. The chapter first introduces 
the context of the intervention, secondly some methodological aspects of 
the intervention and thirdly the main findings of the researchers empir- 
ical analysis of mentoring in practice. İt vvill then discuss hovv these 
research data vvere used in a developmental vvorkshop to support dialogue 
and reflection amongst staff members of the charity. The concepts 
of dialogical artefacts and micro-dramas vvill be used to analyse the 
dynamics at stake. VVe shovv that the researcher and practice participants 
have taken very different angles to make sense of the dialogical artefacts 
and micro-dramas presented to them. VVe finally discuss vvhen and vvho 
should conduct the analysis of the research data collected from the vvork- 
place organisation, and drive problem identification required as a driver 
for future innovation. 

In some research-led and more traditional interventions, the researcher 
conducts the analysis of research data and presents their findings to 
key stakeholders engaged in organisational learning, change and innova- 
tion activities—see for example design approaches (Penuel, 2014). They 
hope their analysis of the data vvill trigger dialogue betvveen participants 
leading to cocreation and innovation. Hovvever, Sannino et al. (2016) 
claim that it is not for the researcher to make this analysis and hereby 
identify the problem embeddekd vvithin the ravv data collected from prac- 
tice but the vvorkers participating in the intervention themselves. This 
is at the heart of formative interventions such as Clinic of Activity and 
Change Laboratories, vvhere mirror data selected from intervievvs and 
observations are brought to the developmental vvorkshop. Here partic- 
ipants, in cooperation vvith the researcher and perhaps vvith the use of 
analytical tools such as theoretical framevvorks, analyse the mirror data 
and dravv their ovvn conclusions of vyhere problems in practice İie. In this 
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chapter, vve present evidence of this in a narrative in vvhich the empirical 
analysis of the researcher and the later analysis of practice professionals 
engaged in a developmental vvorkshop took very different turns. This 
contrast highlights the limits of researcher driven rather than researcher 
facilitated analysis of vvorkplace data in the vvork development process. 


The Involvement of the Voluntary Community 
Sector in Criminal lustice 


The VCS has a long and vvell-established history of supporting pris- 
oners and ex-prisoners in the criminal yustice systems of Britain and 
the USA (Bryans et al,, 2002, Epstein, 2009, Hughes, 2016) and 
VCS organisations have been piloting proyects to support individuals 
in the community “at risk of reoffending” since the 1970s. These have 
ranged in scope from radical proyects such as the Nevvham Alternatives 
Profect (Dronfteld, 1979) to “Community Chaplaincy” interventions 
(VVhitehead, 2011). In the 1990s, the VCS became vievved as key part- 
ners in the core business of crime reduction (Tomezak, 2016). Clinks 
(an infrastructure organisation supporting voluntary organisations in the 
criminal fustice system in England and Vfales) vvas established in 1998 
to support, promote and represent the involvement of the VCS in the 
criminal fustice system (Goikovic et al., 2011). Such proyects raised 
questions about the efficacy and gaps vvithin public sector offender reha- 
bilitation. İt has been argued that the VCS filled a particular gap İeft 
in England vvhen probation services moved avvay from their traditional 
values of “advise, assist and befriend” tovvards a more “managerialist” and 
risk-driven agenda (Robinson öc McNeill, 2013, Hucklesby öc VVincup, 
2014). In 2013, the Ministry of Vustice announced a “Rehabilitation 
Revolution” vvhich promised support to “anyone vvho had spent a day 
or more in prison”, commissioning services from a competitive pool 
of commercial and VCS organisations. The 77zz:yor/zzag Rehabilita- 
tfon Act came into force in 2014 (Ministry of hustice, 2013). VVhilst 
smaller organisations expected funding from the state as a result of this 
legislation, most vvere in fact almost side-lined, vvhen large contracts 
vvere divided out across the country betvveen the bigger charities and 
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private companies called CRCs (Community Rehabilitation Compa- 
nies). Follovving a number of reports on the lİimits of this system, 
National Probation Services are to take back the supervision of all 
offenders from December 2020. 


Benefits and Risks of Through-the-Gate 
Mentoring Schemes 


The VCS offers mentoring schemes, amongst other services, across 
England and VVales, mainly helping those leaving custody to resettle back 
into the community (Hinde öz VVhite, 2019, McNeill, 2019). Mentoring 
encompasses a range of different activities occurring in different contexts. 
A consensual definition describes mentoring as a “one-to-one relation- 
ship vvhich is freely entered into and based upon trust and confidentiality. 
Mentoring is distinct from befriending in that it involves vvorking to 
clearly defined goals and vvithin set time frames” (Hucklesby 6z VVincup, 
2014, p. 376). In the UK, mentoring has become routine criminal fustice 
practice, despite some lack of demonstrated outcomes in reducing reof- 
fending (Nevvburn öz Shiner, 2006), and is a strategic priority in policy 
aimed at reducing reoffending (HM Government, 2019). 

The increase in VCS mentoring schemes, and other offender-related 
services, are argued to be a response to public sector “austerity cuts” and 
marketisation agenda (Hucklesby 6c VVincup, 2014, p. 374). According 
to Hucklesby and VVincup, current mentoring policy “brings a group 
not currently subyect to supervision under the gaze of the state” (ibidem, 
p. 375). They conclude vvith “the paradox inherent in using mentoring 
vvithin the criminal fustice: on the one hand, it (mentoring) might assist 
offenders to deal vvith long-standing problems but on the other hand, it 
provides a vehicle through vvhich the formal criminal fustice system can 
deepen its involvement in offenders” lives” (p. 375). 

In summary, mentoring schemes, and VCS organisations across the 
UK, face a complex vvorking environment, one in vvhich they need to 
learn, innovate and develop to respond to the current demands and chal- 
lenges placed upon them. İn this chapter vve present the potential of 
interventions designed to promote these processes. 
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Intervening in a Context of Crisis 


This intervention took place vvithin a VCS organisation in England, 
vvhich had extensive experience in mentoring ex-prisoners, vvith complex 
issues İocally. Prior to the 77?arzyor?ə/zg Rehağilitation agenda, this organ- 
isation had a memorandum of understanding vvith local prisons allovving 
staff and volunteers to take referrals from prison, assess prisoners needs 
and support their preparation for release. Typically, volunteers vvould 
meet people at the prison gate and accompany them in the days, 
vveeks and months follovving release. The organisations beneficiaries vvere 
often of lovv socio-economic status, vvith limited vvork qualifications 
and employment history. Many of their beneficiaries reported child- 
hood neglect, abuse and being expelled from school, Many had never 
ovvned a home, or even held a tenancy. A mafority had serious substance 
misuse issues, many vvere physically dependent on alcohol or opiates. At 
least half of them had health problems, either mental or physical, often 
both. The mental health issues included autism, personality disorders, 
severe trauma and Post "Traumatic Stress Disorder. These vvere further 
compounded by learning disabilities—typically dyslexia—or behavioural 
disorders such as ADHD. 

Since its beginnings, the financial situation of this VCS organisa- 
tion had been uncertain, due to the lack of regular funding for its 
mentoring activity. They continued to support their clients, vvhilst simul- 
taneously seeking to develop and innovate, imagining nevv proyects for 
the future and finding vvays to find its place in the İandscape created 
by the Transforming Rehabilitation agenda. The context of mentoring 
vvas changing, from mentoring independently from any institution on a 
volunteer basis, to diverse mentoring schemes in diversion or commu- 
nity sentence schemes. These changes of context for mentoring created 
tensions/challenges for the team, and the mission of their volunteers. 

In this context, interventionist researchers vvith vvhom the organ- 
isation had contact through a vvider research-practice partnership 
(an EU funded proyect, COLAB-H2020-MSCA-RISE-2016/734536), 
suggested an exploration of the vievvs of different stakeholders vvithin 
the organisation (trustees, staff members, volunteers and beneficlaries) 
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on the organisation as it is and could be in the future. This culmi- 
nated in a vvorkshop vvith staff, supporting them to collectively reflect 
on the current context and contradictions/tensions arising. These reflec- 
tions vvould contribute to moving beyond its impasse and develop plans 
for the future vvith service redesign. 


Conducting a Hybrid Change Lab/Clinic 
of Activity Intervention 


The intervention vvas inspired by the theoretical and methodological 
frames of Cultural-Historical Activity Theory (CHAT), especially Clinic 
of Activity (Clot, 1999, Clot öz Kostulski, 2011) and Change Lab 
(Engeström, 1987, Engeström et al., 1996, Sannino 6c Engeström, 
2017). Common to both these approaches is the use of facilitated and 
collective meetings betvveen key stakeholders to discuss and design 
means of organisational change (see Chapter 8 of this volume). This 
vvorkshop vvas preceded by an ethnographic phase in vvhich mentors 
vvere observed by the first author in their everyday activities, and 
in vvhich the experiences of different stakeholders, including staff, 
volunteers and beneficiaries, of vvorking vvith and for the organisa- 
tion vvere explored in intervievvs. The process vvas supported through 
extensive field notes. Observations gave the researcher access to many 
interactions betvveen staff or volunteer mentors and their mentees 
in various places: For example, the first author observed first meetings 
betvveen a mentor and a potential mentee: assessment of mentee needs, 
in prison and after release, planned regular meetings vvith mentees 
in public places: emergency interventions vvith a menteeş interactions 
through phone or VVhatsApp: reporting of these interactions in the 
organisation$s digital data information system. Additionally, 19 inter- 
vievvs vvere conducted vvith mentees (zz — 4), mentors (zz — 5), trustees 
(əz — 3), staff (zz — 5), external partners (/? — 2—police staff and an 
expert from the mental health hospital). The intervievvs vvere based on 
a narrative format around a fevv leading questions (beginning vvith their 
ovvn experience vvith the charity). The questions aimed to understand 
these stakeholders” experience vvithin this VCS organisation, and their 
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understanding of its mission and current challenges. All intervievvs vvere 
audio recorded and transeribed. 

Aİl data vvere thematically analysed based on repeated readings and 
comparisons of the transcripts. The analysis vvas discussed as field- 
vvork dialogues (Lassiter, 2005) in the research team. The VCR (Voice, 
Centred, Relational) method of data analysis (Brovvn öz Gilligan, 1991, 
1992) vvas also used for highlighting the perspective of the mentees. The 
analysis assumed each “persons voice” to be “polyphonic and complex” 
(Brovvn öz Gilligan, 1992, p. 15), vvhich means that an individual might 
experience multiple, sometimes contradictory vvays of thinking about 
and understanding situations (Brovvn öz Gilligan, 1992). Hovv a person 
speaks (and indeed, does not speak) of their experiences, themselves, 
others and relationships, provides insight into their perceptions and expe- 
riences (Brovvn öz Gilligan, 1991, 1992, Doucet öc Mauthner, 2008). 
Early presentations of the vvork-in-progress vvith some members of the 
organisation3S team, in a research seminar at the University of Neuchatel, 
as vvell as ongoing informal conversations vvith team members and 
academic colleagues, helped us explore and develop these contradictory 
interpretations. 

The vvhole process vvas guided by an interventionist perspective aiming 
at supporting İearning, dialogue and collective reflection vvithin the 
organisation. The analysis simultaneously contributed to our academic 
knovvledge of the role of the mentor in the VCS and to this transforma- 
tive purpose. 

Ultimately, some data vvere selected to stimulate discussion betvveen 
staff members, that could eventually lead to organisational learning and 
innovation. The forum for this discussion vvas a developmental vvork- 
shop, designed to offer conditions for authentic and truthful dialogue 
vvithin the team. 
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Research Findings from the Analytic Phase: 
Mentoring in Practice 


Based on data collected from intervievvs and observation, vve, as 
researchers, analysed mentoring as an 4cz7zzty, in vvhich the interplay of 
practical help and human sustained contact is critical, Our analysis high- 
lights five dimensions of mentoring vvithin this organisation from the 
experiences of mentors and mentees. Mentors” experience shovvs the chal- 
lenges of vvorking independently, in an uncertain vvorld, vvhilst having to 
manage their emotions and establish boundaries betvveen their personal 
and mentees lives. Mentors describe mentoring as a “firefighting exercise” 
addressing the basic needs of sometimes desperate people—or people in 
desperate situations. Additionally, the analysis of the experience of the 
mentees highlights the benefits of this activity, mentoring is seen as a 
friendly presence, vvhich helps meet basic needs vvith a human touch and 
serves as a bridging activity to navigate the complex ecology of services 
and institutions. These findings echo the challenges and benefits iden- 
tified by Gosling and Buck (2015), stating that “mentoring may offer a 
safe space for mentees to practically try on” desistance for size, alongside 
a supportive other”. 


The Need for Mentors to VVork Independently 


Some mentors expressed doubts, lacking self-confidence regarding their 
mentoring. These doubts and feelings seem to be linked to limited 
training as vvell as to the need to vvork on their ovvn, in relative isolation. 
For most volunteers, the criminal fustice services have been a “black box” 
until they began mentoring their clients. They dont knovv much about 
the vvay criminal fustice services are vvorking, and have to discover and 
learn a lot. The need to meet and discuss vvith more experienced peers is 
reinforced by the concrete and emotional complexities of the situations 


of the mentees, and the ambiguity of the obyect of their vvork (Table 7.1). 
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Table 7.1 Illustrative quotes regarding: vvorking independently 
Representative comments 


Uncertainty, lack of self-confidence, “Most difficult 1 think its really 
lack of feedback being isolated being a volunteer, 

because you don”t really have any 
feedback on vvhat you”re doing 
and as 1 say yourre /ust not really 
sure vvhat you”re supposed to be 
doing” 

Lack of interactions vvith peers “1 vvould like to have more 
interaction vvith other volunteers. 
I think 1 vvould have found it 
useful for other volunteer”s vievv 
of hovv they handle strategically 
the, the relationship vvith their... 
vvith their clients” 

Need to learn about the criminal “1 didn”t knovv hovv prisons ran, 1 

Yustice system didn”t knovv anything at all, and 

its quite an eye-opener. (...) They 
vvould really open up to me and 
tell me, you don”t realise iust hovv 
some people have to live, do you, 
until you vvork vvith them?” 


The Emotional Labour of the Mentor and Their Need 
to Maintain Boundaries 


Mentoring in this context means vvorking vvith people, vvhose İlfe 
trayectories have usualİy been extremely harsh. Mentors reported being 
emotionally affected by mentees life stories and current circumstances 
vvhich demand, paradoxically, both regular engagement and personal 
distance as vvell as acceptance of ones ovvn limited povver to act. Getting 
this personal distance right is one goal in the training of professional 
social vvorkers, as vvell as recurrent difficulty in their professional life. 
Although it is one main focus of training VCS mentors in this context, it 
is challenging to get it right in the short training time and limited super- 
vision possibilities of volunteers. Establishing and maintaining correct 
boundaries is one malor difficulty raised both by volunteers and by staff 
supervising them. The need to “create distance vvith vvarmth, empathy 
and respect” is systemically talked about by staff members. They speak 
of the difficuliy of understanding and establishing boundaries, vvhilst 
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creating a “therapeutic alliance”, vvhich allovvs mentee and mentor to 
vvork together. 

Intervievv data described a need to establish clearİy mentors” expecta- 
tions versus outcomes. Mentors talk of “learning to redefine success”, 
a need to pursue mentoring despite frequent reoffending. Desistance 
vvas not seen as a İinear path, but one paved vvith breaks and failures. 
Becoming avvare of the extreme psychological and material difficulties of 
their mentees, helped mentors cope vvith the uncertain outcome of their 


efforts (Table 7.2). 


Mentees Need Practical Help and Social Recognition 


Mentoring vvas seen by both mentors and mentees first and foremost as 
an activity to meet the basic needs of people vvho are in a desperate situa- 
tion. Basic needs include food, clothes, a roof or sleeping bag if no roof is 
available, engaging vvith health services and probation officers. Mentors 
also helped beneficiaries meet their legal and medical appointments and 
get access to vvelfare payments, identity documents, addiction or health 
services. The mentor also helped vvith emotional need such as a bene- 
ficiarys need for feeling socially acceptable, and having someone vvho 
cares, someone to talk to: 

“Support, practical support, can help vvith lots of things from forms, 
phone calİs, all the vvay dovvn to fust an ear to İisten, and this is good 
for some people. People vvho donf really have family, 1 think sometimes 
yust vvant someone separate to their life to offload, does that make sense? 
I think you”ve got probation but like again, sometimes you have this 
barrier vvith probation, youTe scared to tell them everything, you knovv, 
but vvith them, yourTe not, because you can trust them” (mentee). 

Helping vvith emergencies and providing social recognition and 
support go together. This is nevv for some of the mentees and helps in 
improving their self-esteem: 

“Over the years, vvith getting in trouble and conviction, things like 
that, Pve kind of alienated myself from my family a bit and all my friends 
are addicts so 1 havent really got a İot of good friends that 1 can trust so 
its nice to have (mentor$ name) as somebody that 1 can call or meet up 
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vvith to have a social chat, a coffee. (...) 1 have a really good relationship 
vvith my mother novv and (mentors name) sort of egged me on to do 
that as vvell, so hes a good guy. He motivates me, makes me feel good 
about myself” (mentee). 

Mentors are described as providing sound advice in delicate human 
situations, a valuable resource for people vvho have no family nor reliable 
friends. 

“Some of vvhat vve do as mentors, if you like, is provide conventional 
solutions to people for vvhom conventional solutions are not necessarily 
their first port of call” (mentor). 

Keeping avvay from prison requires (at least partially) the acceptance 
of dominant social norms. VVe hypothesise that the personal, trusting 
relation patiently established betvveen mentor and mentee through their 
practical engagement vvith multiple everyday emergencies, makes this 
(re)connection vvith the dominant norms possible. In this regard the 
dominant norm is not only the oppressive norm of the authority, but 
can be partly appropriated by the mentee because it is expressed and 
enacted by someone they trust (1.e., the mentor). “Providing conven- 
tional solutions”, as stated above, the interactions betvveen mentee and 
mentor implicitly initiated a re-normalisation process based on trust and 
not fear. 


The Importance of the Mentor in Assisting 
in and Navigating Complex Systems 


Mentees have mulltiple needs vvhich are dealt vvith by a varfety of diverse 
organisations including commercial companiss, public services, charities, 
churches (soup kitchen, homeless shelters, laundry, meetings of Narcotics 
Anonymous, hotlines, etc.). The mentors utilise their ovvn knovvledge 
and social skills as vvell as the VCS” connections to identify these diverse 
resources and then navigate and liaise vvith these complex services vvith 
the support of the mentor. Mentor help is especially appreciated in inter- 
actions vvith public services, vvhere the VCS reputation and status allovv 
them to advocate for the mentees. In the complex ecosystem of social 
support for vulnerable people and criminal fustice services, mentors play 
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an important role because they are close to the service users and able 
to navigate this ecosystem efficiently. Their action aims at overcoming 
the silos of these services and fill in or supplement any shortcomings 
in their current service offer. One staff member defines their action as 
“helping an individual to engage vvith all of the services that they do 
need” (Table 7.3). 

The importance of mentoring İles precisely in the capacity of the 
mentors to take the side of their mentees, meet them on their 
terms, vvhilst navigating the complex official system of institutions and 
programmes. Another staff member defines their action as “7zoz p7ovzdl7ng 
the services, but provtding the glue to the different services they need”. Yhey 
İlaise in a vvay that considers the psychological fragility of their mentees. 

Mentoring is vvell-recognised and appreciated by the mentees, as vvell 
as by partner organisations. Knovvledge of local systems and advocacy 
skills, especially vvith public agencies, go hand-in-hand vvith a sound 
understanding of the delicate psychological condition of mentees. This 
İlaison, orientation and navigation vvork begins from the prison gate and 
continues for as long as the mentees are not able to handle these tasks 
independently. 


Conclusion on Mentoring in Practice 


Overall, the researchers” analysis of data shovved the benefits of mentoring 
to be multi-layered. The mentor vvas important for: 


(a) meeting clients” basic needs (food, accommodation, health and 
medication, clothes, communication...) 

(b) helping them vvith administrative procedures (Universal Credit, 
Identity documents, registration vvith a General Practitioner, bank 
accounts, housing, etc.) and advocating for public services 

(c) helping vvith ob searches, using computers, budgeting, etc. 

(d) helping clients vvith keeping track of their life, especially keeping 
important appointments (probation and health appointments) and 
getting organised 

(e) socialising, getting out regularly, meeting people in a positive manner 
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(f) listening to clients, offering social recognition and contact vvhen 
friends and family are missing, reducing stress of İife after prison, 
helping to see things clearer, helping to form fudgement and to act 
according to the dominant norms of behaviour. 


Our analysis demonstrates that the practical help (points a, b, c, d) and 
the social benefits (points e and f) happen simultaneousİy and not inde- 
pendently, through the mentor providing the client vvith regular everyday 
support, vvith respect and human vvarmth. 


Rebuilding Dialogue Around Mentees"” Stories 
Users” Stories as Dialogical Artefacts 


The data collected not only served to build our understanding of the 
role of mentors in the criminal fustice system, but also served as a trigger 
for dialogue in a service development vvorkshop involving organisational 
staff. The key question for the researchers as interventionists vvas then 
to decide vvhich aspects of the analysis vvould best support the collective 
reflection of the staff. The challenge vvas to identify, in the empirical data 
collected, some “elements” around vvhich a special kind of professional 
dialogue—precise, documented, authentic, possibly controversial but 
respectful—could happen. The first phase of the research had demon- 
strated the strength of personal engagement of the mentors (volunteers 
and staff) vvith the former prisoners. Although different members of the 
organisation could hold sometimes divergent ideas on vvhat the organi- 
sation should be doing in the future, their commitment to the mentees, 
the 7ezsoz al ”tre of the organisation, vvas unquestionable. In informal 
exchanges and intervievvs, they expressed recurrent questionings like: zv2y 
do some mentees engage tvit us in the İong term, andl ulhy alo some mentees 
give up so quifckly? Are our services approprtate for mentees and  hou? "Vhere- 
fore, vvhen vve had to select some materials to trigger collective dialogue 
and reflection, the first author decided to build short mentees” stories 
based on excerpts from the intervievvs. 
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These stories vvere built by selecting in the intervievvs all parts dealing 
directly vvith mentees/ mentors relationship. In theoretical terms, these 
stories are dialogical artefacts (Kloetzer, 2018), i.e. edited research data 
turned into polyphonic materials, vvhich crystallise the multiple voices 
and reflections of intervievvees, and capture some of the dialogues previ- 
ousİy held in the course of the research. In our case, the mentees” stories 
present the ovvn votce of the client, but also reflect indirectly the voices 
of the others, vvhom the client has been interacting vvith—voice of the 
mentor, of the doctor, of the probation officer, of the fudge some- 
times. All pieces of data telling about intervievvees” relationship to the 
VCS organisation vvere included, so that the researcher did not attempt 
to vvrite a coherent story. Four menteeS stories vvere constructed for 
intervention purposes. 

Six staff members of the organisation attended the research vvork- 
shop. The vvorkshop vvas structured in the follovving vvay: first, vve shared 
homemade sandvviches and a cup of tea, then the first author framed the 
purpose of the vvorkshop, and gave an introduction to some CHAT core 
theoretical concepts, including the concepts of “activity systems” and 
“contradictions vvithin the activity system and betvveen activity systems” 
(see Chapters 2, 3, 5, 6 and 8 of this volume for further detail). Intro- 
ducing this theoretical model provides a “second stimulus” to help the 
team take some distance vvith its ovvn situation and analyse it, using 
this theoretical lens. The first author also explained hovv these concepts 
related to the practice of the organisation, studied in empirical vvork. 
Secondly, the researcher briefly presented the empirical vvork. Thirdiy, 
she introduced the method chosen for the discussion, vvhich vvas to first 
read and then discuss each of the mentees” stories. The Clinic of Activity 
approach uses data (sometimes videos, sometimes narratives, sometimes 
excerpts of reports) to support the analysis by the vvorkers (here, VCS 
staff and volunteers) of their ovvn activity in a polyphonic vvay. VVe 
explained hovv the content of the mentees” stories had been selected: 
i.e. by extracting in the intervievvs vvith the clients all comments vvhich 
directly referred to their interaction or experience vvith the organisation 
under study. VVe then gave these mentees” stories in paper form to each 
participant. The stories vvere discussed one by one and gave rise to vivid 
exchanges betvveen the vvorkshop participants. 
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Anchoring Dialogue in Micro-Dramas 


Table 7.4 illustrates one of the stories brought to the vvorkshop, extracted 
directly from an intervievv vvith a client/ mentee in contact vvith the 
organisation. 

During the vvorkshop, the mentees” stories play a specific role: 
each of the participants pick up these stories according to their ovvn 
perezhivante of the situation, in Vygotskian term (Vygotsky, 1994)— 
vvhich means, through the prism of their ovvn cognitive and emotional 
experience of the situation (Veresov, 2016, 2017) (Table 7.5). 

This excerpt is the beginning of the discussion of the first mentees 
story. İn this section, vve analyse the dialogical dynamics of this excerpt. 
This analysis of the architecture and dynamics of the conversation is 
based on an analysis vvith interlocutory İogic, vvhich is described else- 
vvhere (Kostulski, 2004). The discussion on the first story opens vvith 
a question from the researcher. The vvhole sequence selected is then 
driven by this initial questioning, vvhich relates to “vvhat is important 
in the service” according to the first mentee (Adrian). Interestingİy, all 
participants contribute to the follovving discussion, although they pick 
up very different elements of the story. The story carries indeed poten- 
tial for open interpretation, as it is very dense, rich, emotional and open 
to possible and ambiguous meanings. The first staff participant selects 
a sentence from the vvritten text, vvhich highlights his ovvn priority in 
mentoring: talking to the people. He doesnt add any comment at this 
point. The second staff participant selects a different verbatim, “proba- 
tion has a different agenda”, reverts it and attributes it to the mentee in 
a propositional vvay: “he thinks that vveve got a different agenda from 
probation”—through this inversion, probation becomes the reference 
and the organisation represents a deviation to this reference. The third 
intervention supports this second comment in an indirect vvay: “really 
interesting, isnt it?”, vvhich remains enigmatic at this point. The fourth 
staff participant adds her ovvn ansvver to the initlal question, vvith tvvo 
quotes, “not being let dovvn”, “not having a family”, vvhich also refer, in 
our observation, to her ovvn vievvs on the mentees as having a hard and 
lonely life. At this point, this yuxtaposition of quotes triggers a meta- 
comment on vvhat is happening in the meeting, i.e., that different people 
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Table 7.4 Client Adrian—selected quotes from our intervievv 


I met (staff member) actually vvhile 1 vvas in prison because he goes into the 
prison to talk. So 1 filled in the leaflet and he came and savv me because 1 
had no family, 1 vvas homeless before 1 vvent to prison, and 1 needed 
support. Funnily enough, 1 found the leaflet because they don”t really clean 
the cells vvhen people move in, and someone else in my cell had obviously 
had one, so that”s hovv 1 found it. But 1 suppose if I”d have asked for one, 
İd have got one, but 1 didn”t knovv about it, so that vvas lucky. VVell, it vvas 
all geared up for vvhen 1 got out. 1 mean, l met him, I”d actually seen him 
meeting someone else about seven months before my release, so 1 spoke to 
him and he said, vvell I”İI come and see you nearer the date. And then they 
had an open day in the education block vvhere there vvere lots of different 
agencies, people from vvork and probation, and (staff member) vvas there. 
He had a bovvl of svveets so 1 vvas eating the svveets İlaughsl, but and then 
vvhen he did come for the appointment he said this is vvhat 1 can help you 
vvith, life, vvork, help you get, lots of different things, support, and since 
İF”ve been out 1 think it/s been great. 1 had a period of time vvhere 1 
relapsed on the drugs and 1 vvasn”t really seeing him (...) because vvhen you 
come out of prison you don”t have much money, 1 had no clothes, (another 
staff member) bought me some clothes and a cheap phone vvith credit, and 
then after that, because there”s Universal Credit benefit but it takes a long 
time. (...) Nine vveeks to get my money so that:s a long time, you knovv. So, 
in that time, they vvould get me a food bank voucher, 1 don”t knovv if they 
still do it, they used to get an Asda voucher so you could get some food, 
little things like this. But also, in support, (staff member), he”s iust 
support... 1 iust phoned him today because l vvas going to meet him after 
you but he:s a bit busy so he”s going to meet me tomorrovv, but he could 
tell straight avvay because I”m bit upset today, having to move back and 
that. Because 1 have no family, see, no family vvhatsoever. The family 1 did 
have are dead and I”ve been on my ovvn for many years in addiction, so it"s 
nice to have... okay, probation is cool, but probation more have a set /iob, 
don”t they? They have to lovver the risk of me reoffending vvhich is good, 
but someone like (staff members) maybe yourself, you”re more support, 
practical support, can help vvith lots of things from forms, phone calis, all 
the vvay dovvn to İust an ear to listen, and this is good for some people. 
People vvho don”t really have family, 1 think sometimes /iust vvant someone 
separate to their life to offload, does that make sense? (...) 

think you”ve got probation but like again, sometimes you have this barrier 
vvith probation, you”re scared to tell them everything, you knovv, but vvith 
them, you”re not, because you can trust them. Obviously, there”s boundaries 
but you knovv they”re there, but yeah, a lot of people that come out of 
prison are İust left, a lot of people come out of prison in this country and 
are homeless straight avvay and there”s no one there to help them. And a 
lot of people vvho”ve been in prison feel a barrier betvveen authority. (...) 1 
alvvays did. 1 alvvays felt like 1 can”t talk to this person, can”t talk to that 
person. 1 think I”m doing alright at the minute vvith (Charity name). 1 think 
İ”m so glad they didn”t close my case, because they could have, because 1 
vvent missing for a vvhile, but instead they İust picked the support straight 
up, and it”s nice isn”t it? Because not looking for sympathy but in my life, 
you”re used to people letting you dovvn, but they don”t let you dovvn 
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Table 7.5 Discussion in the vvorkshop betvveen staff follovving the individual 
reading of Adrian”s story (excerpt) 


1. R: So according to Adrian, vvhat”s important in (VCS name) service? 

2. P1: “Having someone to talk to” 

3. P2: He thinks vve”ve got “a different agenda from probation” on the 

issues of offending 

4. P3: This is really interesting, isn”t it? 

5. P4: “Not being let dovvn, not having any family”, that”s vvhat really 
İumped out at me, So its interesting that vve”ve all got different things 
that iump out at us isn”t it? (nervous laughs) 

. P5: (Staff member) uses svveets to get people to do things 

. P6: That"s a standardl (big laughs) 

8. P4: VVell 1 like the first sentence actually. “1 met (staff member) vvhile 1 

vvas in prison because he goes into the prison to talk” 

9. P1: 1 think this is a perfect scenario of a (Charity name) client from the 

beginning vvhen vve reach someone in iail 

10. P6: 1 don”t think so. Id probably buy about one or tvvo mobile phones a 
year and I”ve never, ever, bought anyone clothes, so that”s definitely not 

11. P3: Yes it”s really interesting, it is really interesting about the difference 
betvveen vvhat he says. İt”s really, really interesting 

12. R: VVhat do you think is interesting P3? 

13. P3: For me, 1 vvould almost cry that he didn”t think vve vvere interested in 
helping him stop offending, that to me—to me—is the core of vvhat it is 
about, it”s helping people progress avvay from the criminal lifestyle. But 
here for him he thinks that doesn”t matter to us... 

14. P1: VVhy do you think so? 

15. P3: Because he said that vve have a different agenda from probation, the 
vvhole agenda 

16. P1: Ha... 

17. R: İIt/s interesting because you also picked this one, P2, different agenda 
Trom probation? 

18. P2:1 did make a /oke, but yeah, even if 1 go back in offending, İl have 
people there vvho vvill still vvork vvith me so... 

19. P3: Yes, vvhich is a good tip. 1 think vve do vvant people to feel vve don”t 
give up and that they can be honest 

20. P4: VVell personally 1 think vve need to be different from probation 
because if vve”re going to be the same as probation then vvhat are vve 
doing?” 


“o 


pick up different aspects of the situation. A nervous laugh shovvs some 
discomfort vvith this situation. The tvvo follovving comments from tvvo 
other members are /okes, probably aiming consciously or not at relieving 
the atmosphere. 
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The opening of this vvorkshop, from speech turns 1 to 7, frames 
rather vvell the vyhole problem space, organised in tension betvveen tvvo 
agendas of rehabilitation: one focused on desistance from crime, the 
other one on step-by-step re-socialisation. The dynamics of nervous 
laughs/yoke/laughs again is a pattern regularly met in Clinic of Activity 
interventions, vvhich, in our experience, frequently sets the ground for a 
second round of deeper dialogue betvveen the participants. 

Indeed, in speech turn 8, P1 comes back vvith a subyective appreci- 
ation of the situation as being “a perfect case”, vvhich is immediately 
contradicted (also at the level of appreciation) by P6, vvho bases their 
disagreement on the action to “buy” things for the mentee (a phone, 
or clothes in that case). P3 once again supports indirectly P6/s posi- 
tion by stating that this is really interesting. As an explicit disagreement, 
brutally faced by all participants, threatens the expansion and deepening 
of dialogue, the researcher makes another intervention, vvith a direct 
question at P3, aiming not at closing nor smoothening the disagreement, 
but at explaining the position of P3. P35 ansvver is very rich, because it 
conveys both an emotional reaction (“I vvould almost ery...”) and a vvell- 
articulated statement on the positioning of the charity. Speech turns from 
12 to 16 serve to make the perspective of P3 explicit, for the benefits in 
particular of P1, vvhich non-verbally marks in 16 that they novv under- 
stand vvhat vvas meant and visibly engage in thinking about this quote 
“not the same agenda” vvith a nevv perspective. 

In speech turns 17 to 20, the researcher directİy addresses another 
participant to make their perspective more explicit, opening a nevv small 
space of discussion of P2, P3 and P4. P45 perspective is more clearly 
expressed on this topic on “not the same agenda” at the end of this 
sequence: “personally 1 think vve need to be different from probation 
because if vvere going to be the same as probation then vvhat are vve 
doing?” This speech turn is also interesting because it /oins a subiective 
positioning and a vvell-articulated argument. 

In the follovv-up of this dialogue, not presented here, P1 vvill reflect 
aloud on the interpretation vve should have of this quote “not the same 
agenda” for this participant, coming back to the vvritten text and his 
ovvn knovvledge of the case. This shovvs that in this dialogical space, 
P3 perspective becomes part of the internal dialogue of P1, and that 
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conversely, P1”s internal dialogue becomes, through externalisation, part 
of the shared reflections of the team. 

This sequence is an interesting example of hovv collective reflec- 
tion may progress step-by-step vvith passionate participants, in a vvell- 
structured dialogical space around vvell-designed dialogical artefacts 
(here, the mentees edited stories). Disagreements are not ignored but 
turned, if possible, into motors of development. The sequence opens 
vvith the framing of the problem space, shovving immediately hovv 
different perspectives on rehabilitation, closer or more distant from vvhat 
hovv the agenda of probation is perceived, reflect the personal experience 
and priorities of the different participants. Thanks to the shared reference 
of mentees” stories vvhich constitute micro-dramas and micro-crises “that 
vve can define as “micro social situations of development” (Veresov, 2016, 
p. 133), in the sense of Vygotsky, it expands into a deeper reflection on 
this topic. 


Analysing Data Collaboratively: An Analytical 
Mismatch for Potential Development 


As mentioned earlier, the data collected all along the research process had 
a dual purpose: a research İogic and an intervention İogic. In this chapter, 
on one hand, vve have presented the findings on mentoring in practice 
coming from an analytical approach of our intervievvs. On the other 
hand, some of these research data, selected by one of the researchers, have 
been simultaneously used by this researcher in a developmental vvorkshop 
to support the main goal of the intervention: to help the staff collectively 
reflect and discuss the past, present and future of the organisation and of 
their mentoring activity. 

VVe argue here that although the analysis of the researcher and of 
the organisation participants vvas different, these parts relate, and in 
fact there are mutual benefits of combining both the analytic approach 
(the researcher-driven analysis) and the interventionist approach (the 
participant-driven analysis). 

After the analysis of the data from the researchers perspective, the 
value and sense of the organisations service to its clients vvas clear for 
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the researcher. The analysis of the activity performed by the first author 
through observations and intervievvs highlighted (a) benefits, as vvell as 
challenges, of the mentoring activity for this population on mulüple 
dimensions (practical, social, emotional, etc.) as vvell as (b) the interplay 
betvveen practical, emergency help and the higher-level social, emotional 
and cognitive benefits for the client, and finally, (c) the important role 
of the organisation in the ecology of C/S, helping its clients get access 
to highly specialised and compartmentalised public, private or third 
sector services (housing, vvork, health and mental health, etc.)—.e., the 
organisation played a boundary crossing role in the field of post-prison 
rehabilitation. 

In a dlassical research, at that point, the researcher could vvish to 
feedback these important findings to the participants in a final vvork- 
shop. Hovvever, in the first authors expertence, sharing the findings of 
a research vvith the participants does not help them much in actively 
engaging in collective reflection, organisational learning and organisa- 
tional transformation. If the research is sufficientİy good, these findings 
are rarely contested and usually accepted vvith benevolent attention and 
vvithout follovv-up. İn fact, the reaction to the presentation of research 
findings (of sufficient quality) should be expected to reflect the kind of 
relations that the researcher has built vvith participants—trustful relations 
might allovv for more discussions than vvould distrust or conflict. Here, 
the quality of relations that the researcher had tried to build vvith the 
participants vvas put into balance vvith the sometimes tensed and quite 
emotional disagreements vvithin the team. Follovving Vygotskyvs call for 
the use of indirect methodologies (Vygotski, 1997), the interventionist- 
researcher then decided to appeal to the common passion of staff for 
their clients to try and create a safe space for collective dialogue. To do 
so, the first author created dialogical artefacts, made of selected parts 
of the intervievvs vvith the mentees, in order to ground and nourish 
the discussion. From the researcher$ perspective, these vignettes or user 
stories had made concrete or materialised the most relevant aspects of the 
mentor-mentee relationship, and beautifully displayed the core benefits 
of mentoring and the core aspects of the organisations service that should 
be preserved and expanded in the future. The researcher expected to re- 
build this shared understanding of the mission of the organisation vvith 
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the staff during the vvorkshop, based on close shared analysis of these 
multi-faceted stories. 

Surprisingİy then for the researcher, vvhen these user stories vvere 
shared in the vvorkshop, that these vvere instead read by the partici- 
pants in an unexpected vvay. İt seemed at that time that all participants 
vvere cherry-picking very different elements, expressions or sentences, 
from these stories, and that none of them focused on the three 
main dimensions identifled by the researcher in her ovvn analysis (i.e., 
multi-dimensional support, interplay of technical help and higher-level 
support and boundary crossing role of the organisation in the complex 
local ecology of CİS and support services). İnterventions are full of 
surprises like this. Our point is not that participants should follovv 
researchers” understanding, but that they are supported in taking steps 
in their ovvn collective (and individual) trafectories. Researchers gain 
nevv understanding vvith these reactions (Engeström 6£ Sannino, 2010, 
Seppinen et al., Chapter 9 of this book). By attempting to under- 
standing the mismatch betvveen the researchers and the organisations 
perspectives/analyses deepens both the participants” and researchers” 
understanding of the situation. 

The analysis of the dialogical dynamics in the first minutes of 
the discussion of the first user story presented here shovvs that this 
cherry-picking did not happen randomly, but echoed—refracted—the 
emotional experiences of the participants vvithin the organisation. The 
dialogue, framed and sometimes made explicit by the interventionist- 
researcher, constructed stepvvise a problem space vvhich vvas very relevant 
for the organisation, and helped us /ointly understand the contradic- 
tion betvveen “being İike or not being like” the probation services. The 
interplay of past experience, personal knovvledge and values, affective 
elements and focused dialogue, allovved for the opening up of a collec- 
tive space for thinking and reflection—not vvithout tensions, of course. 
This intervention and the subsequent analysis therefore highlights the 
discrepancy betvveen the “desk analysis” performed by the researcher on 
academic bases, informed by her ovvn ?pezez/zzane of the intervention 
process, and the analysis performed during the vvorkshop, informed by 
the perez)ivanie, lived experience, of the staff participants. Our anal- 
ysis of these tensions contributes to highlighting vvhy collaboration 
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betvveen researchers and practitioners, although extremely important, 
is also rather difficult. Ir highlights that in this research context, both 
development and analysis are non-linear, iterative, processes, dynamically 
integrating varying perspectives from all participants to the research. 

If compared to a Change Laboratory or the related Change/Boundary 
crossing VVorkshop (Ala-Laurinaho et al., 2017, Seppinen öz Koli, 2010) 
methodologies, the hybrid method applied in this case has empha- 
sised a radical shift tovvards polyphony or multi-voicedness about the 
intervention. There does not have to be any final, monolithic/coherent 
story to be told about the outcome: vvhat is more valuable is vvhat all 
participants can do vvith the collective and personal lived experience of 
dialogue—researchers as vvell as practitioners. 
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Open Access This chapter is licensed under the terms of the Creative 
Commons Attribution 4.0 International License (http://creativecommons.org/ 
İicenses/by/4.0/), vvhich permits use, sharing, adaptation, distribution and 
reproduction in any medium or format, as long as you give appropriate 
credit to the original author(s) and the source, provide a link to the Creative 
Commons İicense and indicate if changes vvere made. 

The images or other third party material in this chapter are included in the 
chapters Creative Commons license, unless indicated othervvise in a credit line 
to the material. If material is not included in the chapters Creative Commons 
İicense and your intended use is not permitted by statutory regulation or 
exceeds the permitted use, you vvill need to obtain permission directly from 
the copyright holder. 


Part ili 


Strategies and Methods to Promote 
Collaboration, Management 
and Innovation 


Researchers in the fteld of penology have traditionally been obiective 
bystanders, observing and describing current practices in the criminal 
yustice and associated systems. This activity is useful in building the 
academic and disciplinary understanding of these systems. This knovvl- 
edge may in turn assist professionals in practice, articulate and reflect 
on their vvork activity, potentially disrupting and challenging current 
assumptions of hovv things do and should vvork in these environments. 
Hovvever, researchers have a greater responsibility to practice than this. 
They have a role as facilitators and agents of change. Part II presents and 
critically evaluates some of the methods available to researchers to take 
on this more proactive responsibility vvithin the criminal fustice field. 
VVhilst Part 1 presented some of the current challenges to collaboration, 
Part II explores methods through vvhich this can be improved. Chapters 
in this section vvill focus on the application and transferability of these 
methods to the criminal fustice context and the task of improving collab- 
oration/innovation, rather than the methodological complexities of each 


approach. 
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İogics are differentiated by different emphases being placed on issues of 
security/control and care that can challenge interagency relationships. İt 
is hovvever a rich environment for researchers to build knovvledge about 
interagency collaboration, innovation, organisational learning using stan- 
dard research methods such as observation, intervievv, surveys, etc. İt is 
also an opportunity for them to take a more active role and develop 
methods on hovv to change practice rather than only observe it. İt is 
possible for researchers to do both: develop knovvledge vvhilst changing 
practice simultaneously (Vygotsky, 1997). Researchers in the prison 
environment have been eriticised for not supporting the implementa- 
tion of their ovvn research recommendations (Kerrison et al., 2019). 
In response to this, vve present in this chapter a model of organisa- 
tional transformation in vvhich researchers may offer this support in 
the criminal yustice context and facilitate innovation and organisational 
transformation. The chapter presents the efforts of a consortium of 
European researchers and practitioners (COLAB-H2020-MSCA-RISE- 
2016/734536) vvorking together to merge their combined knovvledge 
of methods of organisational change in other ftelds and apply these to 
the CİS. A more detailed description of these individual constituent 
methods, and hovv our model vvas developed, can be found elsevvhere 
(Hean et al., 2020a). 

Sannino and Sutter (2011) describe interventions that promote organ- 
isational change as a toolkit. The COLAB consortium aimed to develop 
such a tool kit that has relevance specifically for the CİS context. The 
key items in the toolkit, and the learning processes it elicits, vvere created 
through a cross comparison of methods in vvhich the COLAB members 
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had particular expertise. These vvere adapted to the CİS context. The tool 
kit took the Change Laboratory as its baseline model but combined this 
vvith the strengths of three other methods: Boundary Crossing VVork- 
shops (e.g., Kerosuo 6z Engeström, 2003, Virkkunen öz Nevvnham, 
2013, Teris, 2016), Activity Clinics (Clot et al,, 2000) Clot, 1999) and 
Codesign (Aakfer, 2014, 2018). The chapter does not delve into the 
theoretical complexity of each method. This detail is vvell covered in these 
latter references. İt aims instead to describe the key components of this 
hybrid toolkit (hitherto the COLAB model) in an accessible manner that 
has relevance for the criminal fustice context. 

AİI of the methods that contribute to the COLAB model in some 
vvay stimulate innovation in the vvorkplace. These manage ?oint activity, 
encouraging participants to engage in a process of cocreation. This is a 
more creative process than mere cooperation or coordination of vvork 
activity. İt is a relational process that allovvs a cross fertilisation of ideas 
and collective learning to take place. 

This learning vvithin the model occurs at many levels. Aakfers appli- 
cation of codesign (2014, 2018), recognises the individual level learning 
process taking place during the sessions vvhen participants are exposed to 
the unfamiliar perspectives of other participants. They assimilate these 
external perspectives of the heterogenous groups participating in the 
intervention and adapt their ovvn vievvs accordinglİy. İndividual reflection 
is central to this learning process. 

The vvorkshops, through vvhich the interventions are delivered, also 
provide an opportunity for the participants to reframe a particular situ- 
ation or problem collectively (Brandi 6z Elkfaer, 2011, Elkyiaer, 2003). 
From the Activity Clinic perspective, this collective learning is the 
product first of the collaboration interactions betvveen the researcher 
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facilitating the intervention and the participating professionals. Profes- 
sionals then appropriate the dialogical framevvorks introduced by 
researchers to facilitate the examination of current and historical vvorking 
practices. The learning hence moves to a space situated betvveen partic- 
ipant vvorkers, as they learn of each others resources and perspectives 
(Kloetzer et al,, 2015). Change Laboratories and Boundary Crossing 
VVorkshops refer to this space as a zone of proximal development or 
“the distance betvveen the present everyday actions of the individuals and 
the historically nevv form of the societal activity that can be collectively 
generated as a solution” (Engeström, 1987, p. 174). 

AİI the constituent interventions that fed into the COLAB model 
describe this collective/ collaborative learning and the formation of 
innovations as an iterative and experimental process that takes place 
over multiple eycles and vvith the help of the facilitating researcher 
(Engeström, 1999, Kaflamaa, 2015). The iterative eycles represent a 
means for rehearsal of nevv roles and relations betvveen vvorkers and agen- 
cies (Halse et al., 2010), vvhich forms the basis for social innovation in 
practice (Aakler 6z Darso, 2014). Change Laboratory interventionists 
spell out the dimensions of these eycles in most detail in the description 
of the so-called expansive learning eycle (Engeström, 1999, Kafamaa, 
2015). This forms the underpinning of the potential model interven- 
tion being developed through COLAB, a model aimed at facilitating the 
collective learning process vvithin the CS context (Fig. 8.2). 

The expansive İearning eycle is a series of epistemic actions, that lead 
participants collectively to define, redefine and restructure the obyect 
of their activity (Vygotsky, 1997, Engeström, 1987, Leonrev, 1978). 
VVe explore each of the actions vvithin the eycle belovv and as applied 
to the C/S context. Overall researchers anticipate that innovations and 
vvorkplace transformations generated through this eycle vvill, in codesign 
terms, allovv participants to discover zo/4z 5 (framing current problems), 
imagine nevv solutions (zv/az could 2e—reframing problems) and explore 
the viability of nevv solutions (zə/az zəz// 2e) (Aakfer, 2018) (Fig. 8.1). 
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Fig. 8.1 Expansive learning cycle capturing collaborative learning vvithin the 
Change Laboratories model (adapted from Engeström, 1987, 1999, 2004) 


The Structure VVithin VVhich Collective 
Learning Is Located 


As vvith the expansive learning eycle process, the description of the struc- 
ture of the Change Laboratory, that is put in place to manage this 
collective learning, served as the “baseline” structure for the develop- 
ment of the COLAB model also. VVe chose this method because of its 
international application and success as a means of vvorkplace transfor- 
mation in a vartety of vvorkplace contexts including paper mills, factories, 
entrepreneurial contexts, elderly care, hospitals, schools and nevvsrooms 
(see e.g. Engeström et al,, 1996, Kerosuo et al., 2010, Virkkunen 6£ 
Nevvnham, 2013, Sannino 6z Engeström, 2017). 
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The central tenet of the Change Laboratory structure is that 
researchers facilitate a series of vvorkshops attended by key stakeholders 
(prison officers, prisoners, health professionals for example). Before 
these begin, researchers vvill have conducted a traditional ethnographic 
research phase at the prison site, collecting observations, intervievvs 
and artefacts that reflect the everyday vvork activity of the prison site. 
Chapters 2—7 of this volume are typical of this phase. VVhen this phase 
is complete, researchers and the practice organisation may choose to take 
an active stance, and transform this data into a eycle of organisational 
change. The COLAB model describes this eycle. 

During the vvorkshops, participants reflect on their vvorking practices 
at multiple levels (Fig. 8.2). In the vertical plane, the researcher encour- 
ages them to explore their vvorking practice in the past, present and 
future. İn the horizontal plane, they do this along a spectrum of abstrac- 
tion (concrete to abstract). At the most concrete, they vvork vvith an item 
that mirrors their vvorking practice and illustrates the problems vvithin it. 
Researchers vvill use the materials they have collected in the ethnographic 
phase of the intervention as this 77/7roz. 

At the other end of the abstraction spectrum, participants use theo- 
retical ?zoziel to help them reconceptualise their vvork activity. This 
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Fig. 8.2 Prototypical layout of the Change Laboratory (Engeström et al., 1996) 
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helps them make sense theoretically of the built-in contradictions gener- 
ating the troubles and disturbances depicted in the mirror. Although, 
theoretical models can be chosen that best make sense to participants, 
cultural-historical activity systems theory (CHAT) (Sannino 6z Sutter, 
2011) is often used as a tool, Here vvorkplace activity becomes the unit 
of analysis that drives discussion betvveen vvorkshop participants. This 
perspective sees the person engaged in the vvork activity (the subiect) 
as not separate from the social vvorld they inhabit. They are part of 
the social vvorld and in turn the social vvorld is part of them. Human 
activity is therefore a social/collective, mediated by cultural artefacts 
(Leonrev, 1978, Vygotsky, 1997). VVork activity is articulated in terms 
of a dynamic and multidimensional system and the motivation for doing 
this vvork. Prisoner rehabilitation may be one such overarching motive, 
prison security and control of the prisoner another. 

The staff or service users vvho are engaged in the vvorkshops have a 
defined purpose vvithin the prisons overall activity and are representative 
of a vvider professional body or community. Their purpose (the o2/ecz of 
activity), is some entity that meets a human need (Leonrev, 1978). A 
prison officer mapping the needs of the nevvly admitted prisoner vvould 
be an example of such a purpose or obyect. 

The vvay in vvhich this purpose (or obyect) is performed is mediated 
by artefacts (e.g. a paper or electronic assessment proforma), rules (e.g., 
patient confidentiality) and agreed divisions of labour (e.g., the roles and 
responsibilities assigned to each vvorker) vvithin an activity system. Every 
organisation forms such an activity system, a system that exists in relation 
to neighbouring activity systems and their different obyects of activity 
(Engeström, 2000) (see the model of vision depicted in Fig. 8.2) (further 
detail of this framevvork can be read in Chapters 2, 3, 5 and 6 of this 
volume). Health/vvelfare and CS services are tvvo such adyacent activity 
systems. 

VVorkshop participants, through discussing their vvork activity along 
these vertical and horizontal planes, aim to cocreate a third and middle 
plane representing £e/eas on hovv things might be changed in current 
practice. These ideas surface during discussions betvveen participants as a 
response to the contradictions they have uncovered in the mirror mate- 
rial. They then explore these in a eyclical and iterative manner vvith 
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regard to their potential capabilities in transforming current vvorking 
practices. A stepvvise implementation of their nevv vision is planned and 
monitored by the participants (Engeström et al., 1996, Virkkunen 6z 
Nevvnham, 2013). This eycle is a form of organisational learning or 
expansive İlearning. 

Although innovation of this kind may occur spontaneously during any 
interagency meeting betvveen the prison and health/vvelfare services (see 
Chapter 2 of this volume), this is often serendipitous as the collaborative 
process is not made explicit and only understood tacitly. The Change 
Laboratory, on the other hand, codifies this tacit knovvledge. İt focuses 
on hovv information is shared, the manner in vvhich knovvledge can 
be understood across disciplinary boundaries and combined in such a 
vvay that nevv concepts are cocreated. The Change Laboratory recognises 
that innovation happens at the boundarites betvveen disciplines and that 
vvorking across boundaries is a key ingredient of competitive advantage 
(Engeström et al., 1996, Virkkunen öc Nevvnham, 2013). In traditional 
models of collaboration, such as the interagency meeting, practice prob- 
lems are often identifted by service leaders and policy mahers and at a 
generic or national level, In Change Laboratories, hovvever, problems 
are identified by frontline professionals, and the researcher/facilitator 
helps them reconceptualise these. The problems, and solutions created, 
are therefore context specific. The Change Laboratory allovvs bottom-up 
innovations to be developed vvhere frontline professionals are encouraged 
to develop their ovvn solutions to the challenges they face. 

Hovvever, the Change Laboratory had not previously been applied to 
the challenging and security-driven prison context and the interface vvith 
health and vvelfare services. İt vvas anticipated that the method vvould 
need adaptation to this nevv context, particularly if prisoners are to be 
included in these events as key stakeholders in service transformation. 

Although the COLAB consortium had the Change Laboratory as a 
focal point, it drevv on COLAB expertise in Activity Clinics, Boundary 
Crossing VVorkshops and Codesign to explore hovv a “prison ready 
toolkit” of organisational transformation/innovation could be developed. 
Aİ three of these methods had or vvere being trialled by COLAB 
members in the CİS context at the time of vvriting and vvere hence seen 
as informative to the current context. İn this chapter, vve present the 
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final product of this analysis. The product has tvvo main dimensions: An 
adaptation of the expansive learning eycle describing the organisational 
learning that could take place vvithin a participating prison (see Fig. 8.1) 
and the expanded structure of the researcher facilitated and structured 
vvorkshops (see Fig. 8.3) that built on the base line vvorkshop outlined 
in Fig. 8.2 (Engeström et al., 1996). The boxes A-H in Fig. 8.3 illustrate 
hovv the original Change Laboratory structure has been supplemented 
vvith materials/strategies from Boundary Crossing VVorkshops, Activity 
Clinics and Codesign approaches. 

The authors, utilising their personal experience of each method, 
extracted the key characteristics of the Change Laboratory and the other 
constituent models on a 11 dimension framevvork. This vvas built on 
the comparative framevvork developed by Vilela et al, (2014) to compare 
participatory methods. The detail of the comparison betvveen methods 
and the synthesis of the approaches is detailed elsevvhere (Hean et al., 
2020a). 


Dimension 1: Establishing the Need 
for an Intervention (Fig. 8.1A) 


The first stage of the intervention, and the learning eycle, is a practice- 
driven need of some kind (Kafamaa 6z Lahtinen, 2016, Engeström et al., 
2015, Virkkunen, 2006, Victor 6z Boynton, 1998). This need may lead 
organisations to actively seek researcher support (solicited help). The 
researcher approaching the practice organisation vvith the offer of unso- 
İicited help is less successful, "This is a challenge for consortia such as 
COLAB vvhose goal vvas to explore the utility of a model of innovation 
in the nevv criminal fustice-related context. 

Commitment to the intervention from both prison management and 
vvorkers is essential, Lack of commitment leads to participants derailing 
or redirecting interventions. There are several reasons vyhy prisons may 
lack this commitment: 


e Innovation or service development is not the prisons top priority. 
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ə Culturally and historically the prison is not ready for an extensive 
change process (Lahtinen et al., 2019, Hean et al., 2017). 

e Time and financial resource constraints in the prison İimit their drive 
to innovate and collaborate. 

ə Prison sites may be vvilling to host the initial ethnographic study but 
the intervention itself is more resource intensive. Prison officers must 
be freed from their responsibilities and getting all stakeholders in one 
physical location is difficult to orchestrate. There may also be ethical 
dilemmas if staff are removed from duty to participate. Here, pris- 
oners” rights are violated if they then have a reduced service or must 
be locked in cells. 

ə The outputs of bottom-up interventions cannot be predefined making 
these less appealing to organisational leaders. 


The intervention must be seen as meaningful to all parties and an 
internal champion/sponsor of the intervention vvithin the prison vvill 
improve the chances of the intervention being introduced. Contextual 
adaptations to the intervention method must be made so that goals 
and methods employed are appropriate to the prisons current needs. 
Researchers need to discover the priorities and needs of the prison by 
asking do the organisation vvant to innovate? vvho is driving the innova- 
tion (leaders or vvorkers, for example) and for vvhat reasons? Are these 
reasons resource, outcomes or value driven, or for political reasons? 
Researchers should introduce the broad obiective of the intervention 
but allovv the specific outcomes to be generated later through the cocre- 
ation process. Aakfer (2014) for example, using a codesign intervention, 
began vvith the broad focus of improving the prison environment for 
both prisoners and officers by decreasing episodes of threats and violence. 
Hovvever, the solutions to achieving this vvere cocreated during the 
interventions that follovved. Setting these initial broader aims, requires 
common goal setting exercises, or vvhat Dovvning-VVilson et al, (2011) 
calİs mutual appropriation strategies. This moves professionals from a 
their to an ozr intervention perspective. 

Researchers and the prison leaders should discuss and plan together 
the need for an intervention phase after the initial data collection has 
been completed and explore the human resources required. This negotia- 
tion process vvill take many meetings betvveen researchers, prison/vvelfare 
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leaders and key frontline professionals. Constructing a shared under- 
standing of the intervention process is highly necessary for the İocal 
ovvnership and sustainability of the process. Time is required to build 
this, paying attention to each others” language, skilİs and İogistical 
parameters. This vvill decide vvhen the time is right for the organisa- 
tion and if an intervention is feasible. Trust and reputation are key 
here and are often the product of years of relationship building betvveen 
researchers and their local surrounding practice partners. 


Dimension 2: Designing the Structure 
of the Innovation Space (see Fig. 8.3A, B, D) 


After the mandate for the intervention is agreed, an innovation space 
(Darso, 2012) in vvhich multple perspectives are brought together, is 
created. There is no rule as to the optimal conditions of the innovation 
space. These vary depending on the resources available and constraints 
of the prison and participating organisations. 

Researchers clarify vvith prison İleaders the resources required to 
develop an innovation space, and decide together the number, duration 
and frequency of sessions required. In the Change Laboratory it is usual 
for 6—10 sessions (2—3 hours each) held vvith a vvorking group of 15— 
20 participants. In Codesign, interventions are described in terms of the 
length of involvement in the prison (8 months to 2 years) vvith 4—11 
participants taking part. These can included prisoners and ex-prisoners 
(Aakfaer, 2014) There may be some instability in group membership 
and the composition of the participants may vary betvveen sessions. 
This can threaten the process as the continuity of learning actions gets 
compromised. 

Attention should be given to vvho attends the vvorkshops in terms of 
the professions, department or organisations represented (see Fig. 8.3A, 
C) and the povver dynamics these create: vvhether prisoners, decision- 
makers (directors, managers and experts) or frontline vvorkers or a 
mixture of these be included. All of the constituent interventions 
adhere to the idea that transforming the vvorking environment occurs 
through the unification of multiple voices. Participants each bring to 
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the vvorkshop different and only partial perspectives of this obyect of 
the activity and their ovvn life histories, experiences and institutional 
contexts. Boundary Crossing VVorkshops emphasise that actors be of 
different groups (e.g. different organisations), each crossing professional 
and organisational boundaries. Activity Clinics focus on the distinc- 
tion betvveen vvorkers and leadership and codesign approaches focus on 
including the voices and knovvledge of users/citizens. 

Rather than a series of uniform vvorkshop sessions, researchers may 
alternate betvveen facilitating vvorkshops vvith larger participant numbers 
(as seen in Change Laboratories, Boundary Crossing VVorkshops and 
Codesign) or combine these vvith intervievvs betvveen the researcher 
and one or tvvo vvorkers as used in Activity Clinics (Clot et al,, 2000) 
(Fig. 8.3B). The İatter has potential in the CİS/VÇS context vvhere 
conducting vvorkshops in secure environments and managing the povver 
differentials betvveen participants are difficult to manage if larger groups 
are employed. Larger groups may also be more difficult to convene as 
getting all actors from all organisations in one physical setting at any one 
given time proves difficult. 

The role of the researcher and participant should be made clear for 
all engaged in the intervention. The researcher has, for example, the 
role of collecting ethnographic data before the intervention, although 
vvorkers/ participants in the intervention should be consulted on the 
research design. Change Laboratories emphasise the importance of 
researchers as more than observers of practice. They are human agents of 
innovation, supporting practitioner colleagues by facilitating the inno- 
vation process (Virkkunen 6c Nevvnham, 2013). The researcher and 
the organisational management have ?oint responsibility for negotiating 
vvhether to do an intervention that follovvs the ethnographic phase or 
not. The distribution of tasks betvveen participants during the interven- 
tion should be clarifted (e.g. record keeping, facilitation) and participants 
expected to be active in promoting their ovvn learning. 

The developmental process is a lengthy and energy consuming process, 
that may not sit vvell vvith the highly pressurised prison environ- 
ment. The Boundary crossing VVorkshop has utility here. The Boundary 
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crossing VVorkshop shares much of the Change Laboratory methods but 
is. a shorter process consisting of only 1—3 meeting sessions making them 
more feasible politically and İogistically (see Fig. 8.3D). Being a shorter 
process, vvith no experimental phase included (see Fig. 8.1G), these can 
serve as a “taster” to motivate practitioners for larger-scale developmental 
efforts at a later stage (Seppinen 6z Toiviainen, 2017). 


Dimension 3: Managing the Affective or Relational 
Aspects of the Innovation Space (Fig. 8.3C) 


Codesign approaches emphasise the contextual aspects of social inno- 
vation, including relational aspects. Good relations vvithin a safe inno- 
vation space are important in the high security and potentially volatile 
prison environment. This environment lends itself to povver differentials 
betvveen different professional groups as vvell as betvveen officers and pris- 
oners. İt is the researchers” ethical responsibility to protect the vvellbeing 
of all participants. 

There are challenges to the development of a safe space. Negotiating 
interagency boundaries during an intervention may cause tensions and 
silo vvays of vvorking. VVorkshops can raise issues in the vvorkplace that are 
emotionally difficult to confront and prison norms and rules can threaten 
the safety of the space. Formal prison rules limit the freedom of inmates 
to participate in vvorkshops re-enforcing their İovver status. İnformal 
rules imposed by fellovv prisoners demand that prisoners keep a distance 
from officers (the us and them) that limits their ability to participate. 
External vvork and peer-pressure amongst employees can do the same. 
These challenges may lead to strong resistance amongst participants to 
the intervention sessions and the innovation process (Engeström, 2000, 
Kerosuo, 2006). 

Codesign approaches are particularly focussed on providing the struc- 
tures for a safe innovation space through building explicitly levels of 
trust and confidence betvveen participants in a process of social infra 


structuring (Fig. 8.5C) (Aakfer öz Brandt, 2012). This is achieved by: 
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ə creating a “relational safety net that opens up for curiosity and inquiry 
in an inclusive and encompassing community” (Darso, 2012, p. 118). 

e allovving for dialogue, co-creation and learning opportunities, vvith the 
aim of improving and innovating practice (Aakyaer 6c Darso, 2014). 

ə managing povver differentials: povver differentials are managed through 
including professionals from all relevant agencies in similar numbers, 
recruiting larger numbers of prisoners than officers and making partic- 
ipation voluntary (Aakfar 6z Brandt, 2012). 

ə protecting participant anonymity and confidentiality of issues raised 
during the vvorkshops or the research that preceded these. Although 
this may be easily controlled externally (vvhat is said in the group 
remains in the group), internal anonymity during the interven- 
tion itself is less easily secured. Prisoners may present feedback to 
the sessions of their experience of the service. This can leave both 
vvorkers and prisoners feeling exposed. Getting prisoners, professionals 
and researchers to cocreate and agree ground rules for interaction 
during sessions helps minimise this (Aakyar 6z Brandt, 2012). 

ə building respect, trust and positive, constructive relations both 
betvveen participants and betvveen the participants and the researcher. 
"Trust promotes understanding of the individual expertise of each 
participant. This may be easier to establish during intervievvs used in 
Activity Clinics vvhere only one or tvvo people in the intervievv are 
involved (Fig. 8.3D). 

ə maintaining the groups confidence in the process and that solutions 
vvill be forthcoming. 

ə Using reflective theoretical tools, such as the cultural-historical activity 
systems theory (see Chapters 2, 3, 5 and 6 for further explanation 
of these models), is believed to help participants distance themselves 
from the emotion of the situation and to reflect on the situation 


intellectually (Virkkunen öz Nevvnham, 2013: Schulz et al,, 2015). 


The development of appropriate social infrastructures to generate inno- 
vation in a prison context can only be built slovvly over time and 
should be an ongoing process, dependent on the competence of the 
researcher-facilitator. Researchers need to be skilled in managing the 
social infrastructuring process, protecting the vvorkers from potential 
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harm vvhilst still allovving the participants to guide the direction of 
discussion. This reflects the concept of relational agency defined as a 
participant”s “capacity to align ones thoughts and actions vvith those of 
others to interpret aspects of ones vvorld and to act on and respond to 
those interpretations” (Edvvards, 2009, p. 4). This is managed by encour- 
aging participants to reflect on vvhat they have in common or shared aims 
in their activity. İt is often the client that is this shared focus, but there 
may be other common needs or shared problems (Seppinen et al., 2015). 

Emotions are not alvvays to be avolded in vvorkshops. For Change 
Laboratories, Boundary Crossing VVorkshops and Activity Clinics, 
emotional reactions are also vievved as a trigger for learning rather than 
a relational factor that may close innovation dovvn. Participants” moti- 
vation to take part in sessions and their emotional involvement holds 
significant povver in enhancing organisational learning and change as 
long as it can be dealt vvith sensitively and reflected upon collectively 


(Virkkunen 6c Nevvnham, 2013). 


Dimension 4: Critically Analysing Current Practices 
in the Organisation(s) Through Uniting Multiple 
Perspectives (Fig. 8.1B) 


The vvorkshops bring together people from participating organisa- 
tions vvho cross individual, social and organisational boundaries during 
their discussions. Researchers facılitate the examination of cultural and 
historical dimensions of vvork activity from these multple perspectives 
(Engeström, 1987). This process destabilises each participants percep- 
tions of current practice (Aakier, 2018). They encounter nevv, unfamiliar 
perspectives that disturb their vievv of hitherto unexamined organisa- 
tional norms and “make the familiar strange” (Halse et al,, 2010). 


Dimension 5: The lIdentification of Areas VVhere 
Organisational Change Is Required (Fig. 8.1C) 


After a dialogue betvveen participants has been established, participants 
explore discontinuities in their overlapping vvork activity and reach a 
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consensus as to vvhere a transformation of practice is required (Akkerman 
öz Bakker, 2011). The problematisation of the vvork activity is the 
responsibility of participants and not the researcher. The researcher may 
typically create the initial and tentative hypothesis of the current problem 
areas from the initlal research data collected, but this is tested and 
reformed vvhen presenting the mirror material to the participants. The 
researchers role is not to impose their hypotheses upon participants. They 
participate in the process but do not constrain this in any specific direc- 
tion. İnstead shared questions and interests emerge in the course of the 
intervention. 

Traditional ethnographers collect data through empirical observations 
of the vvorkplace, and perform a qualitative analysis of this material. 
In contrast, the analysis process in the COLAB model described here 
is instead conducted by participants themselves, although the researcher 
may participate in the process. This promotes ovvnership and credibility 
of the analysis but faces the traditional researcher critique of reduced 
dependability and transferability. 

The nature of the problem is most carefully theorised in Change 
Laboratories and Boundary Crossing VVorkshops interventions. The 
Boundary Crossing VVorkshops and Change Laboratories interven- 
tions propose that disturbances and contradictions emerge vvithin and 
betvveen activity systems and drive innovation knovvledge and learning 
(Virkkunen 6z Nevvnham, 2013, Kerosuo et al., 2010). In terms of 
vvhere these İle, contradictions are found vvithin and betvveen activity 
systems (primary, secondary, tertiary and quaternary contradictions) (see 
detail Engeström, 1987). They manifest as tensions, disturbances, latent 
dilemmas, conflicts or “double binds” in İocal vvork activities (Engeström 
öc Sannino, 2010). 

In exploring contradictions, there is a danger in focusing on vvhat 
does not vvork rather than vvhat does. VVorkshop participants may 
focus on the contradictions in collaborative practices vvhen there is 
evidence that vvorkplace activity is already being conducted mutually 
vvith flexibility and feelings of autonomy. Professionals from different 
organisations, vvhilst vvorking together in a hybrid configuration of 
actors, vvith different, potentially competing institutional logics, have 
often already engaged in learning processes İeading to actors being able 
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to oscillate betvveen the institutionalised logic of their ovvn profession 
and a shared İogic centred on the needs of the prisoner (see Chapter 4 of 
this volume). The problematisation process could therefore be balanced 
vvith an appreciative inquiry approach successful in other prison-related 


research, (e.g. the vvork by Liebling et al,, 1999, 2010) (see Fig. 8.3E). 


Dimension 6: Making Collective Sense of Knovvledge 
Presented by Other Relevant Actors of Current 
and Past Practices (Fig. 8.1D) 


Meaning making happens through collaboration betvveen actors and 
is key to generating innovation in all the interventions. The bound- 
aries betvveen participants from the different C/S and VVS organisations 
are vvhere collective sense making and interorganisational learning take 
place. Researchers employ a range of strategies to facilitate hovv C/S 
and V/S vvorkers collectively attempt to make sense of their ovvn (and 
potentially shared) goals in their daily vvork. They together explore vvhat 
each participant does vvhen vvorking vvith prisoners, vrhy they do it or 
the benefit from doing this. Change laboratories focus on the histor- 
ical dimension of these: hovv it vvas done in the past, vvhy it is done 
like it is currently and then hovv it might best look like in future recon- 
structions. For codesign approaches, participants make sense of practice 
through some of re-enactment of their everyday practices (Aakier, 2014). 
Boundary Crossing VVorkshop emphasises the potentially shared obyects 
of activity of different groups, agencies or organisations participating. An 
Activity Clinic slant offers a careful examination of vvhat vvas originally 
intended by service developers and hovv this compares vvith the reality of 
the service delivered. VVork tasks are simultaneously something given (a 
real phenomenon), something participants proyect onto the other group 
participating in the intervention, and eventually something that becomes 
co constructed by the researchers and vvorkers discussing together hovv 
this observed vvorkplace activity takes place in the future. 

A key strategy in sense making is the use of the concept of double 
stimulation (Vygotsky, 1978). This is employed explicitly in Change 
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Laboratories and Boundary Crossing VVorkshops and implicitly in Code- 
sign and Activity Clinics. Participants are presented vvith a primary 
stimulus that triggers the examination of current and historical practices. 
This is described metaphorically as “a mirror” of the present problems. 
This mirror data is collected by researchers prior to the sessions, by using 
ethnographic methods, or may be cocreated in the vvorkshops themselves 
(e.g. Aakfer, 2014). It is often a videotape made by the researcher during 
the ethnographic phase preceding the intervention and one they have 
identifled as shovving a possible disturbance in the participants” vvork 
activity (Hammersley 6z Atkinson, 1995). Seeking permissions to use 
video recordings may be problematic in some sensitive or secure environ- 
ments such as prisons. The mirror material (Fig. 8.5G) could therefore 
also include audio or vvritten clips of intervievvs, photographs or sketches 
of problematic situations, scenarios, drama, role playing, storytelling and 
story boards (Aakfar, 2014, 2018) (Fig. 8.3G). 

A secondary stimulus is a conceptual model that helps partici- 
pants make sense of the observed primary stimulus. Group discussions 
and analysis might be triggered, for example, by applying the activity 
system framevvork (Engeström, 1987) to describe vvhat the partici- 
pants are observing. Other theoretical models may also be appropriate. 
Clot (1999) for example, applies a framevvork in vvhich the task set 
(or vvhat is expected from the vvorker—the normative activity) and 
the realised activity (vvhat really gets done) are compared. This helps 
participants examine the demands of the vvork tasks and the physical, 
psychological characteristic of the vvorker performing it. In the codesign 
approach this distinction is also described but in terms of the differ- 
ence betvveen canonical and non-canonical vvork (Brovvn öz Duguid, 
1991). Researchers from an Activity Clinic tradition, in their personal 
self and cross confrontational intervievvs, use targeted questions such as 
“guhy dlo you act this uvay? Did you dl it differentİy before? Do you alo it 
differenily in otber conditions? Coulel T imagine abing things differently?” 
to stimulate reflection and dialogue and codesign interventionists use 
reflective statements such as “zv/az 2/...?” (Aakfer, 2018). The simplicity 
of these statements has an appeal for those participants for vvhom the 
activity systems framevvork is perceived as İess accessible. Secondary 
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stimuli developed by the Change Laboratories/ Boundary Crossing VVork- 
shops participants themselves may also be applied if more meaningful to 
some participants (see Virkkunen öz Nevvnham, 2013, Sannino, 2015) 
(Fig. 8.5H). 


Dimension 7: Solution Formation, Examination, 
Experimentation and Evaluation in Situ (Fig. 8.1E, F, 
G, H) 


The next step in the learning eycle involves modelling (Boundary 
Crossing VVorkshops, Change Laboratories, Activity Clinics) or proto- 
typing (Codesign) (Fig. 8.1E). Hereby, participants construct an explicit 
model of a nevv idea that offers a solution for the identifled problem. 
These could be nevv products, infrastructure, forms of interaction, 
constellations of people, services models or organisational practices 
(Aakfar, 2018, Slappendal, 1996). These are social innovations that are 
socialİy driven vvith an eye on added public value (Mulgan et al., 2007, 
Alford, 2009). 

The solution created by participants is then carefully examined 
(Fig. 8.1F), before running, operating and experimenting on it in prac- 
tice in order to fully grasp its dynamics, potentials and İimitations in situ 
(Fig. 8.1G). The implementation experience is then reflected upon in 
future sessions and evaluated (Fig. 8.1H). From the codesign perspec- 
tive, the involvement of prisoners (the service user) as evaluators of the 
nevv model of activity or innovation, is essential at this point. The group 
then enter a second eycle of this learning process if required. If the nevv 
model is deemed successful, participants consolidate its outcomes into a 
nevv stable form of practice (see Engeström, 1987). 

At the level of the organisation, learning vvithin the intervention 
is manifest in its outcomes: the development and transformation of 
vvorking practices. The obyect of vvorkplace activity is reshaped by partic- 
ipants in the intervention leading to qualitative transformations of these 
obyects or the activity model as a vvhole (Engeström, 1987, Engeström 
öz Sannino, 2010). The transformation process is understood through 
Davydovs (1990) dialectical method of ascending from the abstract to 
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the concrete. The assumption is that all practices have internal contra- 
dictions and can undergo transformation. Participants strip avvay the 
surrounding detail from the key issue at hand (abstraction) to make sense 
of a particular element of practice. They then renegotiate and reorganise 
their practices and trial the alternative by introducing the nevv proposed 
vvay of vvorking back into the complex in situ environment. The vvork- 
shops, vvhere this process is planned and managed, not only transform 
practice but also transform social relations betvveen the participants and 
empovver vvorkers and their leaders to act and transform their ovvn vvork 
activities novv and in the future in a vvay that is bottom-up and user 
driven in nature (Clot, 2008). 

The scale of transformation that takes place varies. The intervention 
may be a lengthy process involving multiple iterative eycles, negotiation 
and hybridisation of alternative perspectives (Virkkunen 6c Nevvnham, 
2013). Change Laboratories often aim for these İarger-scale transfor- 
mations in activity systems, that may take several years to carry out. 
Boundary Crossing VVorkshops interventions are less ambitious, run over 
only a fevv vveeks vvith the experimental phase often removed. These are a 
first light touch and explorative initiative that, if successful, may be taken 
forvvard İater, resources allovving (Ruotsala, 2014). A balance, betvveen 
experimentation vvith the nevv model of vvorking and the time and energy 
resource of the organisation, must be found. 

Because of the iterative and practice-driven nature of the solution 
development process, the nevv models of vvorking practices are often 
unpredictable. Effective learning and service development is not alvvays 
guaranteed and it should be accepted that, at times, some interven- 
tions only produce micro-eycles of expansive learning (Engeström, 1999) 
and do not necessarily lead to a cocreation process, profound, expansive 
learning or vvorkplace transformation (Engeström et al., 2014). 


Dimension 8: Reporting (Fig. 8.1H) 


Interventions have a political dimension, meaning reporting back to the 
participant organisations on the outcomes of the sessions, and espe- 
cially to the leadership, is vital, Activity Clinics detail useful strategies 
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here. They describe an important phase of the intervention being vvhere 
researchers and vvorkers 7ointly select video clips of their activity and 
intervievvs featuring debates about important aspects and conflicts of 
their vvork. These videos are arranged in a final form, a film-based mullti- 
voiced report. This is then presented and discussed vvith a group of 
directors, managers and experts. İn doing so, the researchers articulate 
the controversies on the vvork activity so that they can be reflected upon 
in order to transform the vvork organisation. These may be presented 
as part of the vvork transformation process to engage İeadership or 
policy mahers in the transformational process or at the beginning of an 


upscaling process (Fig. 8.1D. 


Dimension 9: Sustainability and Long-Term 
Implementation of Agreed Service Changes 


Attention should be paid to sustainability in interventions. This relates 
first to sustaining the netvvork of participants created by the intervention. 
This is so that this netvvork can go forvvard together vvith the concrete 
changes. Secondly, the method of the intervention can be sustained. 
Researchers could explore training organisations to run future interven- 
tions themselves and for there to be a hand over of the facilitation role to 
the organisations themselves vvhen researchers vvithdravv. This could help 
sustain or adapt the outcomes of these interventions in the long term. 
This requires vvillingness on the behalf of researchers to relinquish their 
ovvnership of the method. The theoretical complexities of the methods 
may vvork against this. Alternatively researchers may consider longer 
involvement in the practice organisation so as to support the implemen- 
tation of the nevv models of vvorking in the long term (Kerrison et al., 
2019). 

Lastly, sustainability relates to the outcomes of the intervention. 
Organisational change can be a lengthy process, and efforts are required 
to anchor and diffuse innovations that arise from the interventions at all 
system levels. The significance and sustainability of nevv service proto- 
types (e.g. nevv routines, in codesign speak) or nevv systems of activity (in 


Change Laboratories and Boundary Crossing VVorkshops speak) is largely 
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determined by the subsequent commitment to nurturing these by the 
management and employees (Engeström et al,, 2007, Kafamaa, 2011). 
Boundary Crossing VVorkshops talk of the importance of including HR 
departments in this process and Activity Clinics engage all organisational 
levels in decision-making to achieve the same. 

Through the iterative design of the interventions, participants are able 
to explore and reconsider existing practices and simultaneously rehearse 
and experiment vvith the potential of nevv vvays of doing things in 
practice. This ability to trial and test the developing innovations may 
contribute to the sustainability of these. Overall, the long-term success 
of interventions is seen to be dependent on the buy-in and commitment 
of the organisation itself and the manner in vvhich the organisational 
leadership and researcher can support and grövv this commitment. 
The processes of implementation, experimentation and transformation, 
are not vvell theorised in any of the interventions, perhaps because 
researchers tend to vvithdravv at this phase of the learning eycle (Kerrison 


et al., 2019). 


İncluding the Voice of the Service User 
in the Intervention (Fig. 8.3F) 


The inclusion of frontline vvorkers and service users voice in interven- 
tions is another means of assuring sustainability. Policies imposed upon 
services and vvorkers “top-dovvn” to affect organisational change often do 
not correspond to the specific client or vvork situation they encounter. 
In response, frontline vvorkers develop coping mechanisms vvhereby they 
adapt or ignore the policy structures imposed upon them (Fuglsang, 
2010). Service users, including prisoners, engage in a similar process, 
adapting or ignoring the interventions introduced to help them, if these 
do not fit vvith vvhat extrinsically or intrinsically motivates them. The 
interventions, especially codesign, all focus on giving vvorkers and service 
users voice. This improves the likelihood that innovations have a better 
chance of being implemented and sustained by vvorkers and service users. 
Introducing the user perspective potentially reveals the strengths and 
vveaknesses of the organisation more clearly (Tunginger, 2007) acting as a 
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lever for participants to reflect, learn and develop their practices. (Meroni 
öz Sangiorgi, 2011). 

Interventions often lack service user engagement for a variety of 
reasons: in Change Laboratories terms, the obyect of the foined activity 
(e.g. the prisoner) may be vievved as passive recipient of the service, and 
hence do not actively get involved in service development. This may be 
because they are not actively invited to the intervention by researchers. 
In Activity Clinics, clients do not usually directly participate in the 
process of analysis and cocreation and hence their perspective cannot 
be explicitly elaborated. Engeström et al. (2014) suggest that this lack 
of service user involvement originates from Change Laboratories being 
so vvell applied to schools and similar education establishments, vvhere 
students are not traditionally invited in as vehicles of organisational 
change, although the potential is there. Similarly, in the CİS environ- 
ment, prisoners may be excluded politically either because they are not 
traditionalİy seen as service users and perhaps not deserving of citizen- 
ship and a role in the development of a service designed to control and 
punish them (see Chapter 12 for an elaboration of this topic). Resources 
may İimit participation also, vvith not enough officers being available to 
retain the level of security that is needed to allovv the attendance of the 
prisoner at the vvorkshops (or in fact the researcher into the prison in the 
first place). Prisoners may also exclude themselves or be unable to partic- 
ipate directly. They may perceive services as something simply given to 
them in a readymade form rather than produced together betvveen a 
service provider and client. The client may also feel disempovvered in 
the company of professionals, especially in prisoner settings, and have 
concerns that they vvill be seen by other inmates as cooperating vvith 
the prison authorities. Other vulnerabilities prevalent in prisoners (e.g. 
a mental illness, learning disability) may further make them unable to 
participate in the cocreation process required. Finally, recruttment and 
continuity of service user engagement may be limited. For example, in 
Norvvay, on average, a prisoner stays imprisoned for 6 months. During 
this imprisonment, a prisoner may be moved to other units and prisons 
several times. In a İengthy innovative process, therefore, engaging a pris- 
oner is unpredictable. Thought needs to be given on hovv to give voice to 


this type of client (Kayamaa öz Hilli, 2014, Kafamaa öz Lahtinen, 2016). 
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Prisoners might be involved only at certain phases of the intervention, 
for example, to manage resource limitations as vvell as the strain put 
upon them in the intervention process. They may act as evaluators, for 
example, of any nevv model of activity or innovation developed. 

An exploration, of experzence prototyping (Fig. 8.3F) offers further 
operational insight here. Experience prototyping is a method employed 
in codesign approaches to find vvays in vvhich intervention participants 
can capture vvhat it personally feels like to experience everyday İife in 
prison, either as a prisoner or employee/officer (Halse et al., 2010, Bate 
öz Robert, 2007, Buchenau 6z Suri, 2000). By getting as close to the 
İlved experience of the service user as possible, participants explore both 
vvhere the needs for development lie and then the possible solutions to 
these service challenges. An experience prototype is a complex sensory 
exploration of a service or routine (Bate öz Robert, 2007). İt can be 
used to better understand hovv a goal can best be achieved (Meroni 6z 
Sangiorgi, 2011). It could involve physically acting out a scene or vvays of 
performing a routine, as a means to explore and develop services through 
the embodiment of an existing service routine. In the prison system, for 
example, the enactment of an induction tour for nevv prisoners through 
storytelling provided a tangible vvay in vvhich the prototype of this service 
change could be expertenced by participants (Aakfer, 2014, 2018). 

If prisoners cannot be included at all in the intervention, their expe- 
rience may be at least partially represented in videos of the activities 
around them (Engeström, 2004, Hasu öc Engeström, 2000). These 
edited videos of vvork practices (including vvork vvith the prisoner) are 
shovvn by the researcher to participants and should strongly represent 
the prisoners voice and hovv they perceive the service provided. The chal- 
lenge is to make video material in a secure environment, and ensuring 
the confidentiality of information represented vvithin it. 


Concluding Comments 


VVe have presented in this chapter the COLAB model of vvorkplace 
transformation in the prison system. The model consists of an expan- 
sive learning eycle adapted for the prison environment describing the 
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learning process (Fig. 8.1) and then the structures that could be put in 
place to manage this (Fig. 8.3). 

The COLAB model is predominantly driven by the theoretically 
sophisticated and vvell tested Change Laboratory model. The latter is 
not vvithout critique and additions from other intervention approaches 
may address these. The Change Laboratories model does not preclude 
these nevv elements and can accommodate and be enriched by these 
additions (Sannino, 2015). For example, it is suggested that the Change 
Laboratory lacks attention to povver differentials and the emotional 
labour of its participants (Hean et al., 2020a, 2020b). The prison is an 
already emotionally charged environment and participants may be less 
comfortable vvith an intervention that explicitly unpicks tensions and 
contradictions vvithin services. So, for example, in the COLAB model, 
social infrastructuring, the development of a safe innovation space and 
the use of confrontational intervievvs used by codesign and activity 
clinics provides a useful addition. Further, interventions can be resource 
intensive and difficult to orchestrate so that all stakeholders meet in 
one physical location at one time. Offering an abbreviated Boundary 
Crossing VVorkshop or intervievvs as used in Activity Clinics may be 
useful alternatives. Alternatively piggy backing on already existing intera- 
gency meetings is a possibility. Lastly, the representation of the prisoners 
voice in the vvorkshops and the presentation of mirror data that heavily 
rely on video or audio clips of intervievvs vvith prisoners in a secure envi- 
ronment may be problematic and be denied by the prison authorities. 
Novel and creative means of doing this, as used in codesign approaches, 
should be explored. 

The COLAB model for the CİS context presented is by no means 
a finished product, and vvill not be vvithout its challenges vvhen imple- 
mented. VVhat novv required is the careful evaluation of the model in situ. 
Particular attention should be paid to expanding on the significance 
and sustainability dimensions. There is scope for greater theorisation of 
the implementation, experimentation, evaluation, upscaling and sustain- 
ability dimensions of the İlearning eycle and the ongoing role of the 
researcher in these processes. 

This chapter had at its starting point the vievv that researchers have a 
responsibility to facilitate change as vvell as observe it. This raises issues 
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about researchers” competence and safety vvhen taking this more active 
role as vvell as hovv they care for that of others vvhen they are vvorking 
in the practice fleld. Both may be compromised if researchers enter the 
potentially volatile prison environment vvith vvhich they may not be 
familiar. VVe call for greater training for researchers to manage, facilitate 
these interventions and especially hovv they protect themselves and others 
in unfamiliar environments. There needs to be more in place than the 
standard risk assessment forms that can be paid lip service in university 
and national research committees assessing nevv research proyects. 

Choosing the Change Laboratory as baseline had held appeal because 
of the level and consistency of theorisation, international application, 
context specificity and bottom-up approach to social innovation that 
gave it a distinctive advantage. Hovvever, comparison of this vvith the 
other models shovved these all to essentially share common values related 
to multi-voiced, bottom-up approaches to vvorkplace transformation in 
vvrhich problems and solutions are driven by practice. The four models 
examined vary in their emphasis on one or other dimension and the 
practical means through vvhich this is achieved. If considered together, 
hovvever, these create a toolkit of strategies a researcher might mix and 
match to suit the organisational and national contexts in vvhich they find 
themselves and its needs. There is İittle in the COLAB model presented 
here that vvill not be recognisable to experts in any of the four constituent 
models. Our contribution is the merger of strategies in an accessible 
format and as applied to the criminal fustice context. 
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such a culture and the prison staff”s capacity to take a proactive stance in 
developing their collective vvork, a nevv facilitation method of /z/zzaz- 
centredl co-evaluation (Hyytinen et al,, 2019, hereafter HCCE) vvas 
applied in a İovv-security closed prison in Finland. The basic idea of the 
method is to support employees in their collective efforts to develop vvork 
practices by designing and implementing developmental tasks simulta- 
neously vvith setting goals and finding vvays to evaluate and learn from 
them. İn addition to practices, the aim is also to develop the proac- 
tiveness of the prison personnel. Proactiveness means that employees 
take anticipatory actions to create change in hovv ?obs, roles and tasks 
are executed (Grant 6z Parker, 2009). Professionals” proactiveness also 
contributes to their vvell-being (Honkaniemi et al.,, 2015, Makitalo, 
2005). Along vvith other formative interventions (see Chapter 8), the 
HCCE method can be seen as a design to stimulate proactivity by 
enhancing participants” capacity for innovation and reflection about 
the future. “Formative” here means that facilitators offer participants 
resources to engage in practical experimentation that can lead to gener- 
ative, novel outcomes (Sannino et al.,, 2016). Simultaneously, HCCE 
helps staff “learn by evaluating” both outcomes and the collaborative 
processes of experimentation. 

In a research profect,. employees, managers and researchers vvorked 
together on the so-called “Developmental tasks” or the development of 
innovations or experiments that are designed, implemented and evalu- 
ated collaboratively vvith the intention of transforming current vvorking 
practices in the prison. These tasks vvere used to enhance tvvo strategic 
aims of the Criminal Sanctions Agency (CSA) in Finnish prisons: the 
improvement of prisons” digital services and that activating rehabilita- 
tive vvork be included in the everyday duties of prison officers vvith 
inmates to reduce the risk of reoffending. By activating, reciprocal, 
rehabilitative vvork vve mean the activities that prison officers do vvith 
inmates that are designed to change the prisoners” behaviours and prepare 
them for a crime-free life on the outside. The activities are aimed to 


1 Research proyect: “Developing prison practices and enhancing transformational agency of 
employees by co-evaluating experiments” (2018-2020) (Kokeiluyen osallistavalla arvioinnilla 
köytüntölen uudistamista fa toimiyuutta). Funding: Ministry of yustice, Finland (CSA) and 
the Finnish İnstitute of Occupational Health. 
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motivate/activate the prisoner to engage proactively vvith their ovvn trans- 
formation. This process must be a reciprocal process vvith both the 
prisoner and the officer vvorking together vvith each other tovvards this 
common goal. 

Historically, the latter has been a task of vvelfare staff employed in the 
prison—e.g. social vvorkers, psychologists and educators—vvhile prison 
officers have mainly been responsible for control and security. İnvolving 
prison officers in rehabilitative vvork can be vievved as a long-term sea 
change in the orientation, tasks and division of labour in Finnish prison 
services. 

Our aim in this chapter is to describe hovv developmental tasks vvith 
rehabilitative vvork vvere co-designed, implemented and co-evaluated 
betvveen the prison staff, management and researchers. This is the first 
time the HCCE method has been applied in prisons, and the main focus 
of the paper is the process of putting the method into practice. 

The HCCE method, being part of broad field of developmental eval- 
uation (Patton, 2011), is about using evaluation for learning and devel- 
opment. Engeström and Sannino (2012) argue that all process theories 
of learning carry vvith them instructional assumptions of vvhich facili- 
tators need to be avvare. Learners, in our case prison personnel, alvvays 
proceed differently from vvhat researchers or facilitators had planned. 
In formative develop mental efforts, neither the outcome nor process is 
a universal given, and researchers do not have a monopoly over them 
(Engeström 6£ Sannino, 2010). The HCCE offers an expanded vievv 
for exploring development efforts and their consequences by vievving 
“impact” as a qualitative learning challenge, rather than an accountable 
target to be achieved (Saari öz Kallio, 2011). Evaluation studies dravving 
from activity theory are not typically interested in causal connections but 
collect evidence of historically formed relationships, social processes and 
eyclical nature of change (Kafamaa, 2011). 

VVe pay attention to the “gaps” in current prison activity that vvas 
uncovered by the developmental intervention and the HCCE method. 
Hovvever, vve also explore the challenges/gaps that the HCCE method 
itself faces vvhen implemented in prison culture. Follovving Engeström 
and Sannino (2012), vve have taken these gaps betvveen participants” 
activities and developmental interventions as potential resources vvith 
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vvhich to promote learning processes. At the end of the chapter, vve 
discuss the gaps observed in the proyect, hovv they inform our under- 
standing of the change taking place, and hovv researchers have considered 
the gaps in shaping the HCCE process. 

The chapter proceeds as follovvs. The next section is an introduction 
to the HCCE method. Second, vve vvill familiarise the reader vvith the 
main features of the Finnish prison system, including Prison A vvhere 
the study took place. This leads on to presenting the developmental 
process as a narrative, examining first hovv developmental tasks vvere 
designed, implemented and co-evaluated at Prison A. At the end, vve 
discuss the challenges or gaps found during the process, and conclude 
by highlighting the value of the HCCE method in systematic long-term 


developmental efforts. 


The Method of Human-Centred Co-evaluation 
(HCCE) 


The method of human-centred co-evaluation vvas recently developed by 
Evelina Saari, Kirsi Hyytinen and their colleagues (Saari öc Kallio, 2011, 
Saari et al,, 2018, Hyytinen et al., 2019) to support innovation in the 
digitalisation of services (developmental tasks), and embedding, dissem- 
inating and upgrading these in practice. A core device of the method 
is a multi-criteria evaluation framevvork through vvhich the impact of 
an innovation (a local developmental task) can be considered (Fig. 9.1). 
The framevvork is a modification of the vvork by Diellal and Gallou) 
(2013) of pragmatist origin, although the conceptualisation of learning 
and development of the HCCE method is based on cultural historical 
activity theory (Hyytinen et al., 2019).7 "The HCCE method instructs 
participants to consider the proposed innovation they have co-created 
together. 


2. A manual of the method is freely available in Finnish (Saari et al,, 2018). Ir has spread into a 
nationally applied developmental evaluation method in citizens” digital help services, in school 
experiments and elsevvhere. See https:/ /vvvvvv.ttİ.fi/vvp-content/uploads/2017/12/kokeilut-kaytan 
toon-tyokir)a.pdf. 
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Fig. 9.1 Impact dimensions of multi-value evaluation framevvork (Hyytinen 
et al., 2019) 


In the social indicators dimension on the c//Zzez or servzce user (see 
Fig, 9.1, first quadrant), participants analyse the value of the product 
of the developmental task they have produced together from the vievv- 
point of an individual inmate. The emphasis is on client orientation 
and the significance of service for him or her. The second quadrant 
on eynployee directs the discussion to changes the innovation may bring 
about, changes in the content of vvork, including vvork roles, relation- 
ships, knovvledge and tasks. The impact on clients/service users and 
employees captures value from the perspective of an individual or a small 
group of individuals, vvhereas the impact on ?o?zz/zzion helps partici- 
pants to elaborate on value from a vvider perspective, such as of a specific 
geographical region or its population. In the techno-economic dimen- 
sion, the focus is on the effects on brand image and on the ?epz/zation 
and visibility of actors involved in service development. The value of 
the developmental task in relation to many interlinked services and to 
the technology is evaluated in the 77zzegraz/on dimension. VVith the last 
dimension, eco7zorıy, the economic effects of the developmental task can 
be discussed by considering them from the perspectives of both a single 
actor or a group of actors and broader society. 
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The HCCE process is supported by three facilitated vvorkshops. İn the 
first vvorkshop, the participating employees and their supervisors brain- 
storm and choose one or a fevv ideas (or developmental tasks) that could 
respond to clients”, employees” or the organisations needs, after vvhich 
they carefully design and prepare these. İn the second middle-vvay vvork- 
shop, the participants consider the impacts of developmental tasks from 
the user and the vvorker perspectives. In this phase, it is still possible 
to modify the developmental task and its criteria if necessary. The third 
co-evaluation vvorkshop takes place after the experimentation has been 
put into practice to evaluate its impacts according to the six dimensions 
presented in Fig. 9.1 (Saari et al,, 2018). In this vvorkshop, the vvork 
developers, employees, service users and decision-makers are brought 
together to İearn vvhat has been achieved, and vvhat should be accom- 
plished and done in near future. İn our study, only the first and third 
vvorkshops vvere implemented. 

The structure of HCCE is based on the aquarium technique (Aalto- 
Kallio 6c Hakulinen, 2009) common in developmental efforts. Here 
participants alternate betvveen discussing and listening as members either 
of an “inner circle” or “outer circle”. In the third co-evaluation vvorkshop 
this means that, first, the developmental task is co-evaluated vvith the 
framevvork (Fig. 9.1) by members of “the inner circle” consisting of those 
vvho had designed, implemented and used the proposed innovation. 
Participants then evaluate hovv the developmental task has succeeded 
in each of the six dimensions. The aim here is to create nevv mean- 
ings for the developmental task and see nevv opportunities to develop 
it (Hyytinen et al., 2019). VVe vvill come back to the HCCE method 
after taking a look at the Finnish prison system, Prison A and the prison 
officers” rehabilitative vvork vvith prisoners. 


Features of Finnish Prison Services 
and “Prison A” 


In Finnish prisons, 27zsoz: of/7cers are the ones vvho most often see inmates 
vvhile taking care of many practical and control tasks in prison vvings. 
They may advise inmates to attend prison activities and make contact 
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vvith social vvorkers, psychologists, priests or instructors vvhen needed. 
Health care professionals, vvhile present in prisons, operate outside the 
prison system in a national unit responsible for prisoner health care. 
Other rehabilitative staff are officials of the Correctional Sanctions 
Agency (CSA) in Finland. Sezzor of/7cials” are responsible for vvorking 
vvith inmates in their progress vvith sentence plans and partly act as prison 
officers” supervisors. Sentence plans are made outside prison in a regional 
assessment centre of CSA, Besides a director, a prison has tvvo assistant 
directors, one of vvhich is responsible for security, and the other for reha- 
bilitative programmes for inmates. VVe can see hovv the divide of vvelfare 
and control is built into the division of labour. 

Prison A is a closed İovv-security prison vvith approximately 120 male 
inmates and staff about 80 people. İt is knovvn for its culture of good and 
fluent interaction betvveen inmates and staff. The assistant directors meet 
tvvice a vveek vvith senior officials. Senior officials meet prison officers 
occasionally in vvings, during coffee breaks and in annual development 
vvork discussions, but they do not have the formal right to make supervi- 
sory decisions. The prison officers do not have meetings vvith each other 
or vvith other professionals, apart from annual training programmes. 

Iİnmates may voluntarily vvork or participate in a vvide range of educa- 
tional or rehabilitative activities. Remand prisoners stay for several vveeks 
up to a maximum of a fevv months in the prison vvhich makes İong- 
term rehabilitation vvork difficult. Since 2018, the prisons have been 
collecting vvritten feedback from inmates vvhen they İeave the prison of 
their overall experience of the prison. At Prison A, inmates” responses so 
far have been positive, although there vvere negative reports of the first 
phase of entrance to prison. 

To enhance rehabilitative vvork, the CSA started a İlong-term trans- 
formation of occupational roles in prisons. In 2019, a nevv form of 
education vvas launched for officers to become “responsibility vvorkers” 
vrho in the future vvould do most of the rehabilitative vvork vvith a 
particular inmate, including sentence plan vvork. Senior officials, in turn, 
vvould guide and supervise these responsible vvorkers in their vvork vvith 


5 The formal title is senior criminal sanctions official, 
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inmates. Some officers vvould continue to vvork vvithout being respon- 
sible vvorkers. This future planned structure, vvhile aimed at supporting 
rehabilitative vvork, is novv causing uncertainty and feelings of in/ustice, 
not least because the salary categories vvill be renevved accordingİy. In this 
situation, it vvas necessary for Prison A to make clear that rehabilitative 
vvork concerns everyone in the prison, regardless of their occupational 
status. 


Rehabilitative VVork vvith Prisoners 


This study originates from a long-term RözD collaboration betvveen the 
Correctional Sanctions Agency in Finland and the Finnish İnstitute of 
Occupational Health. Previously, the ombudsman of the Finnish Parlia- 
ment had remarked that in Finnish closed prisons, inmates remain too 
passive and isolated in their cells, and that the CSA needed to pay atten- 
tion to this problem. This corresponded vvith the CSAS strategic aim 
of enhancing more dialogic and innovation creation/activating elements 
in prison activities for inmates. The vvay to do this vvas to develop 
prison officers” ?e2a2//zatfve tvork (in Finnish, the vvord is /2/7zyö literally 
meaning “near vvork”) vvith prisoners, by promoting local and national 
developmental tasks that vvere partly designed and implemented by 
prison staff. 

Supporting inmates rehabilitation and capacity to desist from future 
criminal activity are central to a prisons aim (Ylisassi et al., 2016, p. 74). 
For officers” rehabilitation vvork is about making contact vvith the pris- 
oner and hereby building trust, and guiding inmates to other health and 
vvelfare staff for further support. Combining a rehabilitative approach 
vvhile maintaining control is not easy and requires prison staff sensi- 
tivity, knovving prisoners (dynamic security) and situational avvareness. 
The staff”s descriptions of turning difficult situations into successes by 
using an activating approach explain the opportunittes of rehabilitative 
vvork (Ylisassi et al., 2016). 

Next is an illustration of hovv a developmental task vvas co-designed, 
implemented and co-evaluated vvith the HCCE method at Prison A. 
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The HCCE Facilitation of the Developmental 
Task Process at Prison A 


Preparation 


The HCCE profect at Prison A proceeded on three levels: (1) the national 
Advisory Board of the profect, vvhich decided on a suitable prison and 
Prison A agreed to participate in the proyect, (2) the local collaboration 
Dbetvveen researchers and prison employees (an assistant director and a 
social vvorker) responsible for the HCCE proyect in the prison and (3) 
the HCCE vvorkshops. 

A lot of preparation vvas needed. First, the researchers (the three 
authors from FTOH of the chapter) presented the proyect idea to a group 
of managers, senior officials and officers at Prison A, İt became clear 
that there vvas a good culture of rehabilitative vvork, but they had not 
yet experimented vvith nevv practices nor systematically developed their 
structures for supporting rehabilitative vvork. The proyect thus needed 
to start vvith designing the developmental tasks., The practices of “the 
incoming phase”, after the inmate enters the prison until they settle in 
an allocated vving, vvas chosen as a prison activity vvith vvhich staff could 
experiment. 

The developmental tasks vvere designed in tvvo vvorkshops, after vvhich 
they vvere subfected to pilot testing for three months by several officers. 
The core vvorkshop participants vvere chosen from among prison officers 
vvho vvere mainly responsible for the security and control of the prison 
and vvere increasingİy supposed to do rehabilitative vvork. 

Second, individual and group intervfevvs vvith the personnel of Prison 
A vvere carried out so that researchers could become familiar vvith people 
in the prison, get to knovv their vvork and their vievvs about ongoing 
changes, especially concerning rehabilitative vvork, and to collect suitable 
material (mirror data-see Chapter 8) for the design vvorkshop. 
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The Design VVorkshop 


Third, the design vvorkshop vvas planned. The researchers collected 
excerpts from the aforementioned intervievvs that depicted the current 
situation and vvhat vvas aspired to in the future. These vvere presented 
in the form of brief sentences or concepts (Virkkunen, 2007) that vvere 
aimed at illustrating the core purpose of prison officers” vvork activity. 
This vvork activity included excerpts that illustrated “relaying infor- 
mation betvveen different professionals and betvveen professionals and 
the inmate”, “getting to knovv the inmate” “prisoners and professionals 
getting along vvith each other”. The material presented aimed to demon- 
strate the vvay in vvhich prison officers currently attempt to activate 
inmates to engage in the rehabilitation process, influence their thinking 
and generally prepare them for reintegration back into society. The mate- 
rials aimed to demonstrate vvhere there vvere areas for development and 
an expansion of current vvork activity. 

The former vvith its aim vvas articulated as “relaying information and 
learning to knovv the inmates — getting along during prison time” and the 
latter as “Activating inmates to talk, influencing the thoughts - 5 getting 
along in society”. They indicate not only a difference or gap betvveen 
different aims or purposes, but also a temporal gap betvveen novv and the 
future. 

The intervievv excerpts and the model concepts vvere then shovvn to 
participants in the design vvorkshop to prompt discussion about ideas 
(or tasks) required to address some of the challenges illustrated vvithin the 
excerpts and model concepts. In addition to the researchers, the partici- 
pants of the design vvorkshop vvere prison officers, senior officials, social 
vvorkers and assistant directors. Service users such as prisoners could be 
asked to /oin the HCCE vvorkshops in theory, but in this study, it vvas 
not possible for reasons related to research ethics. 

In the design vvorkshop, discussion around the current and future 
model concepts suggests that the transformation of prison vvork is more 
complex than merely improving separate processes—rather, it is more 
likely to be a systemic change that transforms not only individual offi- 
cers” practices and vvork orientation, but also the roles and division of 
labour of the prison. The discussion vvithin the vvorkshop raised nevv 
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perspectives, such as: control is not separate from activating rehabili- 
tative vvork: rather, the latter builds 4y?2a?zzc security in the prison. İt 
vvas argued that a functioning security culture of a prison is a precon- 
dition for rehabilitative vvork to be successful, The discussions included 
many critical expressions as vvell: e.g. members of organised crime can 
strengthen the criminal culture and thus hamper rehabilitative vvork in 
prison departments. 

An illustration of a prisonerS path at the incoming phase vvhen the 
prisoner is admitted to prison vvas also used to help design developmental 
tasks in the vvorkshop. The discussion vvas facilitated by asking partici- 
pants to explain hovv and vvherein the pathvvay information exchange 
took place, hovv participants got to knovv the inmates and got them 
to talk. VVhen vvorkshop participants reflected on the inmates” path, 
the researchers emphasised the need for participants to specify in the 
pathvvay vvhere service actions took place. This prompted participants to 
begin looking at improving communication among prison functionaries. 
They explored in particular hovv information gained during different 
steps could better reach relevant functionaries in the prison vvings at the 
point that prisoners are moved from custody to their respective vvings. 
The researchers” aim vvas to help participants discuss “vvhat vve can do”, 
rather than “vvhat those outside prison should do”. 

As an outcome of the design vvorkshops, tvvo nevv local developmental 
task ideas came out. The first vvas that participants decided officers 
could begin recording inmates” behaviour in a nevv digital sentence 
plan. Here, the officers savv an opportunity to make their rehabilita- 
tive vvork more zisz2/c both at prison, region and national İevels of 
prison services. Recordings could give more vveight to prison officers” 
perspectives in decisions concerning the inmates. The second develop- 
mental task vvas to redevelop the induction programme that introduced 
inmates to their permanent cell/vving vvhen they left the custody suites 
after first entry into the prison. This addresses an issue identifted as 
problematic by inmates and thus indirectİy gives voice to the inmates. 
In the recording task, officers vvrote dovvn both positive and negative 
things about inmates” behaviour and initiatives for their sentence plans. 
VVhile the aim of both developmental tasks is to improve communica- 
tion betvveen inmates and staff and vvithin and betvveen occupational 
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groups, vve here have concentrated on recording developmental task for 
simplicity. 

The collaboration betvveen the prison staff and researchers vvas crucial 
for the success of the proyect. They ?ointly have at least tvvo or three 
encounters per month, either at Prison A or online, for planning the 
sequence of each step. The key contact poilnts in the prison respon- 
sible for liaising vvith the researchers (a social vvorker and an assistant 
director) usefully commented on the researchers” plans, made sugges- 
tions, motivated people in the prison to participate and vvere responsible 
for organisation of and communication about the vvorkshops and the 
developmental tasks. 


İmplementation of the Developmental Tasks 


After a pilot proyect involving some officers, the implementation of the 
developmental tasks started by introducing them in the official annual 
training programme of all officers at Prison A. The important transition 
of leadership from external researchers to prison happened in this phase. 
Researchers still supported the training vvith a PovverPoint presentation 
about the developmental tasks, and they observed this part of the training 
online but participated vvith only minor comments at the end about the 
forthcoming co-evaluation vvorkshops. 

The training consisted of useful dialogues about the developmental 
tasks and critical voices vvere also heard. For example, a representative 
of the regional assessment centre participated by giving a talk about the 
importance of recording, i.e., that the assessment centre needs to make 
important decisions about an inmates move from high security to an 
open (half-vvay) prison. Good decisions require that there are grounds 
and evidence for those decisions. A record of the behaviour and needs 
of the prisoner, recorded digitally of everyday life of the prisoner on the 
prison vvings, as vvitnessed by officers, is an important source of facts for 
decision making that can be shared betvveen services. 

During the training, the prison assistant manager vvas expecting every- 
body to participate by putting the developmental tasks into practice. 
This is a hierarchical top-dovvn mandate through vvhich an employer 
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has a “direction right” to tell employees vhat they need to do. This is 
in opposition to the principles of the HCCE and many other develop- 
mental methods in vvhich participation is voluntary and an employees 
autonomy is respected, even encouraged. This cultural gap betvveen 
employees” autonomy and hierarchy exists in developmental efforts in 
all salaried vvork but seems to be particularly strong in hierarchic organ- 
isations such as prison services. VVe vvill come back to this in the 
discussion. 

After the training, the researchers devised paper forms for prison 
staff to record their experiences of using the nevv recording system, and 
the prison managers formulated the necessary documents for the task 
of recording. Most officers implemented the developmental task and 
recorded their feedback about them on the paper forms. Some refused 
to do so “before this extra task is considered in their salary”. During the 
implementation, a social vvorker intervievved inmates about the develop- 
mental tasks. Researchers condensed all the experiences collected for use 
in the co-evaluation vvorkshop to come. They also developed prompts or 
assisting questions to unpick each of the dimensions of the evaluation 
framevvork (Fig. 9.1) for the co-evaluation vvorkshop. 


Co-evaluation VVorkshop 


The vvorkshop started vvith brief presentations about the developmental 
task (the digital sentence plan), and the prison staff”s and inmates” feed- 
back about it. After that, the inner circle, consisting of five prison officers 
together evaluated it in the light of each evaluation framevvork dimen- 
sion (Fig. 9.1). They vvere asked to consider hovv the developmental task 
vvould generate value from the perspective of each dimension. Partici- 
pants vvere guided to consider both positive and negative changes as vvell 
as anticipated and unanticipated effects. The questions vvere tailored to 
this developmental task at Prison A. 

In the first c/Zerz2/2726oner dimension, the questions for the inner 
circle of the vvorkshop included: VVhat are the benefits and harms of 
recording for the inmates? Hovv useful are officers” recordings for inmates 
in reaching the aims of their sentence plans? VVhat changes do inmates 
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see in their relationship and communication vvith prison staff? Does the 
recording affect relations betvveen inmates, and hovv? 

The impact on erzə/eyee focuses on changes in the content of vvork, 
including vvork roles, relations, knovvledge and tasks. The guiding ques- 
tions vvere: Hovv has the developmental task affected the prison officers 
role? VVhat are the outcomes of recording on trust-building and acti- 
vation vvith inmates? Hovv has the developmental task affected officers” 
sense of personal safety? Does the recording fulfil its promise of making 
the officers” rehabilitative vvork vvith inmates more visible to others? 

VVith the dimension of ?opze/zZ20n the aim is to steer the discussion to 
evaluate the recording task from the perspective of a specific geographical 
region vvith its population. Hovv can the recording affect an inmates risk 
of returning to prison? The 7epz4£70n vvas enquired about by asking: 
hovv could the developmental task influence the public image of Prison 
A and national prison services? 

The aim of the 77z7egrzz2on dimension is to provide understanding on 
hovv the developmental task aligns vvith other prison services as vvell as 
vvith data systems. In our case, the main questions vvere: To vvhat extent 
has the recording improved the information flovv from an officer to other 
prison staff? "To vvhat extent can recording support inmates” path to a 
crimeless life and reintegration into society? VVe need to consider here 
that digital services vvill be implemented in all Finnish prisons vvithin 
the next five years or so. Hovv does the task of recording inform the 
development of digital services in prisons? 

Evaluation of ecozzoyiy focuses on nevv potential resources and savings, 
for example. Hovv do officers” recordings impact the economy and cost- 
effectiveness of Prison A? Hovv does it affect the allocation of resources 
such as space, time use and vvorkforce? 

After the inner circle had evaluated the developmental task according 
to the six quadrants in Fig. 9.1, and the questions sketched above, the 
outer circle came to the fore. İt consisted of people vvho could promote 
the developmental task by improving or spreading it into vvider use. 
It included actors from the regional office and the evaluation centre 
of CSA. Collaborators from other services could also be invited. Novv 
the inner circle only listened. The outer circle discussed vvhat they had 
heard and vvhat they could conclude from the inner circles evaluation. 
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They summed up their discussion by vvriting dovvn their suggestions and 
presenting: vvhat lessons have been learnt? vvhat should be done next? 
and hovv could participants in the outer circle contribute by embedding, 
spreading or improving the task? 

Finally, the inner circle discussed, complemented and decided on suit- 
able future actions, based on the outer circles proposals. They could also 
remove some of the suggestions and add their ovvn. The co-evaluation 
vvorkshop ended by suggesting the vvays forvvard. In this vvorkshop, 
training and preparing a common set of simple guidelines for recording 
vvere the next steps. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


In our HCCE research profect, there vvas a national strategy to develop 
rehabilitative vvork in prison services. This need drove forvvard the 
collaboration betvveen the prison authorities and researchers that vvould 
become HCCE. VVithout this need, the HCCE profect at Prison A and 
the developmental tasks that arose from it, vvould not be there. Hovvever, 
the alignment of developmental, participatory research vvith this polit- 
ical strategy also increases the complexity of the researchers” role: besides 
being a facilitator, they need to find a balance betvveen strategic top- 
dovvn-driven change and employee-driven innovation. Here, vve have 
discussed the HCCE process in terms of gaps observed during the 
process. These are gaps both in the current prison activity but also in 
applying the HCCE method itself. The HCCE process has helped us 
focus on the follovving gaps: 


The Gap Betvveen Control and Rehabilitation 
in Prison Officers” VVork 


This reflects the general fundamental and historical contradiction of 
prison services betvveen security (punishment) and vvell-being (care) 
(Laine, 2011). This gap is visible in the division of labour in the prison 
betvveen those vvho have security versus rehabilitative responsibility. 
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Hovvever, our study revealed hovv rehabilitative vvork is not contrary to 
security and control, but rather builds on it. Security is not set aside 
vvhen there is a greater emphasis on care. The notion of dynamic security 
is an important mediator betvveen control and rehabilitation. For officers, 
rehabilitative vvork may find its fustification precisely through dynamic 
security. The developmental task process suggests that vve are not only 
dealing vvith a transition from control to rehabilitative vvork emphasising 
rehabilitation and vvelfare. Both control and enhancing security for indi- 
vidual inmates and staff members should be integrated into the design, 
implementation and evaluation of rehabilitative vvork. There is a need to 
find solutions through vvhich both security and rehabilitative vvork can 
simultaneously be enhanced. 


The Gap Betvveen Hierarchic and Participatory 
Cultures of Development 


The HCCE method carries vvith it an assumption of a participa- 
tory, developmental culture that nurtures employees” proactiveness and 
learning. The traditional hierarchic culture of prison services is poor 
in encouraging employees” initiatives and innovation. İt is hard for 
employees to activate and empovver their clients (such as inmates) if they 
vvork in strongly hierarchical cultures (Ylisassi et al,, 2016). Researchers 
and facilitators need to be avvare of hovv different cultures may create 
pressures for local vvorkers. In the HCCE profect, this gap vvas considered 
by trying to create dialogues betvveen the needs experienced by prison 
officers (invisibility of their vvork: lack of influencing possibilities) and 
the Criminal Sanction Agency? official rehabilitative vvork strategy. 


The Gap Betvveen the Novel Recording Task 
and Prison Officers” Traditional Tasks 


The recording task nudges officers tovvards vvriting dovvn things about 
the inmates. Hovvever, they are being asked to do so at a time vvhen 
they feel they lack time, motivation and legitimacy to do this. In addi- 
tion, the HCCE method vvith its aim of systemic evaluation also requires 
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recording—vvithout making visible the pros and cons of the develop- 
mental task as participants see it, the evaluation remains superficial. The 
recording of the developmental task process thus poses a double chal- 
lenge of recording for participants (see section on implementation of the 
developmental tasks earlier). This gap vvas tackled vvith the very idea of 
encouraging people to try out the nevv model of vvorking. İn the training 
session, prison officers vvere motivated by hearing hovv important their 
recordings vvere for the regional assessment centre. The promise of having 
a voice in the co-evaluation vvorkshop gave prison officers motivation to 
vvrite dovvn their experlences about the developmental tasks. 

Cerf (2011) describes participatory research as a foint production ofan 
“artefact” betvveen a researcher and the practical partners in the research- 
action process. The developmental tasks in our case are such artefacts. 
They evolve along vvith the interactions, and the change proceeds as 
different actors adopt or modify tasks and make them exist for them- 
selves. In action research type of developmental proyects, researchers need 
to pay attention to the different qualities of knovvledge produced in the 
process (Cerf, 2011). It remains to be seen if the officers” developmental 
tasks vvill finally exist “for themselves”, and if so, in vvhat vvay they are 
redefined, made meaningful and evaluated. Even “failed” developmental 
tasks can be generative for collective learning (De Keyser et al., 2019). 

The developmental tasks are not about rehabilitative vvork only: they 
also enhance and require multi-professional collaboration betvveen prison 
staff. Recording observations supports all communication and possibİy 
collaboration vvithin prison and other services (see Chapter 2). 

VVe may see recording and communication as parts of the increasing 
trend of datafication (Thompson, 2017) and digital technology in prison 
services (İlohnson öz Hail-lares, 2016). Digitalisation enables enhanced 
information collection and knovvledge production for better avvareness 
of vvork practices. This means better decision-making for managers but 
also prison staff may access information that is useful for their ovvn vvork. 
In prison services, digital information through recording can be used for 
producing public value for society. 

The outcomes of the HCCE profect in terms of nevv practices and 
employees” proactiveness remain to be studied. The HCCE method 
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provides a vvelcome theory-based practical complement to implementa- 
tion and evaluation in formative interventions and it is also a contri- 
bution to the vvider İiterature on developmental research. VVe see that 
the HCCE process benefits from identifying developmental gaps in and 
betvveen research and prison services and learns from them. The six- 
dimension framevvork (Fig. 9.1) can be used to give voice to differing 
interests and influence the future actions to be taken in prisons and else- 
vvhere. Some vvork is still required to structure the argument of vhat the 


HCCE method adds to the field. 
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Interprofessional Collaboration 
Concerning Offenders in Transition 
Betvveen Mental Health and Criminal 
lustice Services. PINCOM Used 
as a Framevvork for HCR-20V3 Assessment 


Atle Odegard and Stal Biorkly 


İntroduction 


Service demands, vvhen offenders make the transition from prison back 
into society, are complex and challenging. Offenders often need support 
and help from a range of professionals representing different services 
(VVHO, 2010), as offenders often have multiple problems, including 
mental health problems. In Norvvay, for example, studies clearly describe 
a higher incidence of mental disorders among inmates than among the 
general population (Cramer, 2014). Among offenders, only 896 have 
no mental illness, vyhereas the rest have extensive diagnoses (personality 
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disorders, 7306, drug abuse, 51.300, anxiety, 4206, alcohol abuse, 28.700, 
mood disorders, 2300, ADHD, 1809: risk of suicide, 1206, and psychosis, 
3.306) (Cramer, 2014). This calls for the development of nevv intera- 
gency collaboration arrangements (Hean et al., 2015). A mafor challenge 
is that services, prison and mental health services for instance, are often 
fragmented vvith different responsibilities, lavvs and regulations. 

The main scope of this chapter is to introduce and discuss the 
feasibility of tvvo tools that may enhance collaboration among service 
providers. First, vve describe the HCR-20V3 (Douglas et al., 2013) and 
suggest hovv parts of it can be ?ointly used as a tool for concrete collab- 
oration in the practice field. Next, vve present the PINCOM tool, 
containing a conceptual model (PINCOM) and a research method- 
ology (PINCOM-Q) ((ödegörd, 2006). This tool vvas developed to (a) 
assist in organising collaboration processes in multilevel interprofes- 
sional challenges and (b) increase knovvledge about collaboration through 
a nevv research methodology (PİNCOM-Q). Finally, vve present and 
discuss some relevant issues for professionals engaged in collaboration 
processes involving offenders” trayectories from prison back into society. 
It is suggested that the PINCOM can be used vvithin a İarger social 
innovation framevvork and as a reflective tool during or after structured 
professional assessment, such as the HCR-20V5, 


The Need for interprofessional Collaboration 


Authorities and health promotion organisations, such as VVHO, have 
promoted integration of health and prison services for decades (VVolff, 
2002). Still, vve do not have much research that illuminates collabora- 
tion processes in the trayectory from prison into society. According to 
Hean et al, (2017a) and a İlterature revievv conducted by Brooker et al. 
(2009), collaboration betvveen the criminal fustice system and the mental 
health field is underinvestigated. 

Interprofessional collaboration is often described as a complex 
phenomenon that needs conceptual models that capture different aspects 
of the collaboration processes (Reeves et al., 2010). This is evident as 
there are many definitions of collaboration and related concepts—all 
of vvhich attempt to capture the complexity of professional interaction 
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(Barr et al,, 2005, Leathard, 2003). VVhen professionals from different 
services and/or “systems” collaborate, it is not a given that they vvill 
have the same conception of vvhat “to do” vrhen collaborating and vvhat 
they should collaborate about. For example, an offender leaving prison 
vvill most probably need several services to be able to cope vvith life 
outside the prison. Central needs vvill often be housing, vvork, a netvvork, 
and medical and social services. Professionals vvorking in the prison and 
professionals vvorking in the community and in special services vvill 
need to meet and discuss vvith the prisoner a plan for life outside the 
prison. In a qualitative study, Hean et al. (2017a) found that leaders 
in the feld vvere especially concerned about the distribution of respon- 
sibility for the offender across systems. If leaders (and professionals in 
different systems) only try to demarcate their ovvn responsibility rather 
than look for ?oint solutions, collaboration may fail before it begins. 
In one of the fevv studies from the Norvvegian context, Hean et al. 
(2017b) explored prison officers” perceptions of collaboration betvveen 
different systems and professions. İt vvas no surprise that findings shovved 
that prison officers significantly perceived less collaboration vvith mental 
health specialists than vvith nurses and social vvorkers in the prison. The 
same respondents requested “much greater contact vvith mental health 
specialists vvhen dealing vvith the mentally ill offender” (Hean et al., 
2017b, p. 91). In sum, there are clear indications of the need for the 
development of nevv approaches to collaboration in the trayectory from 
prison into society. 

Hovvever, collaboration is not a goal in itself, actors need to collab- 
orate about something that is useful and has positive and constructive 
outcomes for the offender. As presented in the beginning of this chapter, 
vve vvill introduce and discuss the feasibility of tvvo tools that may 
enhance such collaboration. The last fevv decades have seen the devel- 
opment of numerous instruments for risk assessment of violence. The 
HCR-20"5 (Douglas et al., 2013, 2014) is the most vvidely used instru- 
ment in risk assessment of violence vvorldvvide. Douglas et al. (2013) 
claim that professionals should collaborate across disciplines vvhen using 
the HCR-2073, Assessment of risk of violence must take into consid- 
eration that violence is a context-dependent phenomenon. Thus, vvhen 
different persons from different services collaborate on using the HCR- 
2073, a more nuanced risk assessment results due to the sharing of 
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knovvledge. Still, in the practice of collaboration, it is often taken for 
granted that professionals knovv hovv to collaborate. This is not neces- 
sarily true. As indicated above, it is not at all clear vvhat professionals 
(prison officers and mental health professionals) perceive collaboration 
to be. To arrive at a common understanding of collaboration, the profes- 
sionals involved need to explore each others individual understanding. 
Doing so could even produce nevv insights about the phenomenon at 
hand (for example, risk management issues), but also contribute to a 
broader and deeper understanding of vvhat collaboration is about. Nevv 
insights could even be understood as an epistemological change. Collab- 
oration among professionals has the potential of moving from simple 
İinear to contextual and reflexive communication ((ödegörd öz Biorkly, 
2012). As Hoffman (1985) described, the emphasis shifts from a concern 
vvith the etiology of a problem to a concern vvith the meanings that 
are attached to it. This shift has been described as a principal differ- 
ence betvveen the understanding of change in first- and second-order 
perspectives, from a perception of reality as absolute to one that is indi- 
vidually and differentially perceived. In this chapter, vve present tvvo tools 
through vvhich individual perceptions may be aligned during collabora- 
tion: the first is the HCR-20Y"3 as a tool for generating contextual and 
shared understanding of violence risk. The second is PINCOM-Q as 
a method for identification and development of contextual and shared 
understanding of interdisciplinary collaboration betvveen professionals 
involved in the trafectory betvveen prison and society. 


The HCR-20V3 


As noted above, the HCR-20Y5 (Douglas et al,, 2013) is the most 
commonly used structured professional fudgement tool for violence risk 
assessment. İt comprises 10 historical risk factors, five dynamic risk 
factors, and a risk management scale vvith five items about adiustment to 
future risk-related circumstances. A conventional use of the tool means 
that personnel in charge of a patient or an inmate at the initial phase 
of transfer do the assessment and present the results to personnel in 
the services that vvill engage vvith the inmate later on. This sequential, 
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one-by-one approach runs the risk of supporting separate positioning, 
interprofessional misinterpretations, disagreements, and complications in 
the transition process. 

The first version of the HCR-20"3 appeared in 1995, and it belongs 
to the Structured Professional hudgement (SP) tradition (Singh et al., 
2016). This approach uses a structured practice based on the “state of 
the discipline” concerning scientific knovvledge and professional prac- 
tice. Siracturedl means that risk assessment is evidence-based and that 
the tool is a stepvvise guideline on hovv to assess the 20 items. Hovvever, 
the coding of the items is only tvvo (Steps 2 and 3) out of the follovving 
seven steps: 


Gather information. 

Determine presence of risk factors. 
Assess the relevance of the risk factors. 
Develop a violence risk formulation. 
Develop risk scenarios of violence. 
Develop risk management strategies. 


ə 


Final opinions and conclusion. 


The first step is similar to the starting point for most approaches in clin- 
ical assessment. Step 2 is to identify vvhich risk factors are or have been 
associated vvith violence for the individual in question. This person may 
have a history of problems vvith substance abuse (ltem H5) and mayor 
mental disorder (H6), recent problems vvith insight (C1), and symp- 
toms of a mağor mental disorder (C3) that precipitated the violence 
that sent him to prison. His treatment or supervision response has 
been negative (R4) after previous transitions from prison to mandatory 
community treatment. The assessment of hovv relevant (Step 3) each 
item is for current and future violence provides important information 
for developing risk formulation (Step 4), risk scenarios (Step 5), and 
risk management strategies (Step 6). The risk formulation is intended to 
explain zv//y violence may reoccur: For example, in cases of decompen- 
sation (a decline into ideas of delusional persecution), the individual”s 
emotional distress increases to a level that he cannot cope vvith, and the 
risk of paranoid violence “in self-defence” becomes high. The motivation 
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for turning to violence is a means of “acting out” that generates a tran- 
sient relief and diversion from intolerable internal psychosis-triggered 
pain. This is termed vegazzve reinforcement in behaviour therapy. Based 
on this interpretation, tvvo different types of risk scenarios are created. 
One 2esz-case scenario may be that he is transferred to mandatory treat- 
ment in a community residence vvith 24/7 follovv-up by mental health 
personnel (R1. Professional Services and TPlans). He is put on forced 
medication and he resumes the vvork he had before the violent crime. 
Personnel are trained to identify and intervene if certain vvarning signs 
of psychotic decompensation appear (R5. Stress and Coping). A zzorsz- 
case scenario vvould be that he is moved to different housing and a 
nevv vvorkplace vvhere he does not vvant to stay. His only follovv-up by 
mental health personnel is one session per vveek in an outpatient clinic 
(R1. Professional Services and Tlans). He ceases medication and starts 
up again vvith substance abuse (H5). Even if these examples are some- 
vvhat exaggerated for clarity, they illustrate the significance of context 
(R2. Living Situation) and risk management strategies in theassessment 
of violence risk for prevention of violence recidivism. 


Risk Assessment vvith the HCR-20V3: The Paramount 
Role of Context Factors 


VVe vvill illustrate and discuss novv the potential meeting points for collab- 
oration that lie in interdisciplinary discussions and knovvledge sharing of 
information related to relevance, risk formulation (vvhy the violence may 
occur), risk scenario, and risk management strategies. To meet the criteria 
for being a ze/ezanc risk factor, a factor must be (1) functionally related 
to past violence, (2) likely to influence the person) decision to act in 
a violent manner in the future, (3) plausible to impair the individuals 
capacity to employ non-violent problem-solving, and (4) of contextual 
nature. The latter contextual factors are important in order to under- 
stand zo/y and to vvhat extent a person vvill be violent. For example, a 
risk formulation, for an individual acting on violent persecutory delu- 
sions as the core risk factor, vvill be different in a stable and predictable 
context if compared to vvhen the person is expertencing unstable living 
conditions. One difference is that in a secure and calm milieu, a person 
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vvill be helped in response to her emotional distress instead of having her 
anxiety ignored until it turns into the last resort—violence. 

Risk scenarios depict operationalised risk situations or contexts for 
violence. The difference betvveen a vvorst-case scenario and a best-case 
scenario may in fact lie in the different contexts the person finds them- 
selves. There is a huge difference betvveen the scenario of a drug-addict 
being transitioned from prison to the drug abuse milieu he came from, 
compared to his entering a structured treatment programme for drug 
abusers. A context-free risk assessment is therefore not meaningful, and, 
since professionals from different services are making observations in 
these different contexts, sharing these observations and interprofessional 
cooperation betvveen services may inform the assessment of violence risk 
in an individual case. 

Similarly, risk management strategies vvill be different depending on 
the context into vvhich these are introduced. VVe must also consider hovv 
the implementation of these strategies in turn changes the context. There 
are three important steps that must be follovved in this process: first, a 
structured risk assessment of violence that provides information about 
a persons risk situations is madeş second, the likelihood of hovv often 
an individual may be exposed to these situations is assessed. Finally, 
the proper risk management strategy is developed and implemented./ If 
prison and mental health services acknovvledge the impact of contextual 
factors on violence risk, then their sharing of observations and knovvledge 
becomes easier and more valuable in each case. Prison officers are experts 
on the here-and-novv risk in the forensic context and, based on risk 
scenarios, may suggest risk management strategies to the mental health 
services. The latter service has expertise on the treatment of psychosis. 
They also knovv vvhat kind of living context and follovv-up procedure 
they can offer once the prisoner is released. This allovvs for a collabora- 
tive rather than competing communication vvhereby the expertise of each 
is acknovvledged. Still, this is not enough to guarantee success. 

To help parties grasp the possibility of positive interprofessional collab- 
oration, a birds eye vievv of the collaboration landscape needs to be 


1 User involvement is, of course, also a must to succeed in this process. Hovvever, since inter- 
professional collaboration is our main focus here, vve do not elaborate more on the role of users 
in the transfer betvveen services. 
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developed. İn cases vvhere individuals are making a transition from one 
service to another, a common perspective and understanding of this 
process needs to be developed. This is vvhere other tools such as the 
PINCOM fits in. 


The Perception of Interprofessional 
Collaboration Model (Pincom) 


The Development of PINCOM and PINCOM-Q 


Kelly (1955) claimed that “a personS processes are psychologically chan- 
nelized by the vvays in vvhich he anticipates events” (p. 46). Conse- 
quently, professionals from different services vvill, vyhen engaged in 
collaboration processes, have their ovvn (idiosyncratic) perceptions of 
vvhat is going on and hovv the process should come about. İn one study, 
(ödegörd (2005) found indications that perceptions of interprofessional 
collaboration could be understood at an individual, a group, and an 
organisational level, The Perception of Interprofessional Collaboration 
Model (PINCOM) describes 12 facets that make up these perceptions 
of the collaboration process at these three levels. 

PINCOM vvas developed through a combination of a İlterature search, 
theoretical influences from organisational and social psychology, and 
clinical experience. The result is the follovving conceptual model— 
PINCOM (ödegard, 2006). 

Each of the 12 constructs included in the PINCOM vvas opera- 
tionalised by four items, producing a 48-item questionnaire, PINCOM- 


Q? 


2”The PINCOM-Q may be accessed on the vvebpage NEXUS, vvhich is a national center 
in USA: “The National Center for İnterprofessional Practice and Education vvas formed 
in October 2012 through a cooperative agreement vvith the United States Department of 
Health and Human Services, Health Resources and Services Administration”. Its mission: 
“The National Center offers and supports evaluation, research, data and evidence that ignites 
the field of interprofessional practice and education and İeads to better care, added value 
and healthier communities” (https://nexusipe.org). https://nexusipe.org/informing/resource-cen 
ter/pincom-q-perception-interprofessional-collaboration-model-questionnaire. 
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PINCOM as an Analytical Tool in the Collaboration 
Process 


In addition to being a quantitative research instrument, the concep- 
tual framevvork of the PINCOM model may be used in collaboration 
processes, for example, as starting points for conversations about the 
meaning of interprofessional collaboration. Hovv this may unfold is 
depicted in the follovving brief case illustration about Peter (age 23) vvho 
is leaving prison: 


Peter bas served his third sentence in four years in a Noruvegian prison. He 
has been convicted for different drug-related crimes, such as the use of drugs 
(amphetamine), dealing drugs, and violence touveards peopic in the “commu- 
nöty” of drug abusers, Peter greu” up in a foster home because hiş mother could 
not cobe uəith his beharvtour uyhen Pe started using drugs at the age of thir- 
teen, Presentİy Peter has decideal to try to İlve a İlfe uithout dlrugs, and, upon 
İs relcase, a meeting has been arrangedl uhere the main purpose is the use 
of the HCR-20V3 assessment. Several profzssionals, from the criminal fustice 
system and health and social services, participate in the meeting together tvith 
Peter anal his older Örotber, urho uvorks as a carpenter, 


The Norvvegian Directorate of Health recommends that violence risk 
assessments be carried out in an interdisciplinary collaboration context 
vvhere there is the necessary expertise. İnterdisciplinary collaboration in 
this regard means that different occupational groups of health profes- 
sionals vvith expertise in the topic of violence risk vvork together to do 
the HCR-20"3 assessment. The final assessment should be done by a 
physician or psychologist vvho has expertise in risk assessment of violence 
(Helsedirektoratet, 2020). 

Hovv vvould a meeting around the HCR-207”? assessment unfold in 
the case illustrated above? Most likely, the discussions vvould deal vvith 
the follovving topics: resources, adaptation, and feasibility. High-quality 
collaboration processes are a prerequisite for goal attainment in interdis- 
ciplinary vvork across services (Hean et al., 2017a). As vve mentioned 
earlier in this chapter, prison officers are experts vvithin the forensic 
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context, vvhereas professionals from mental health services have exper- 
tise on treatment of psychosis. Although acknovvledging each others 
expertise is a prerequisite, this is not enough to guarantee success as 
collaboration is a fuzzy concept (Biggs, 1997). This means that each 
professional present in the meeting may perceive the process around 
HCR-20V3 differently, including hovv each understands Peters problems 
and strengths, as in, for example, Steps 2—4 in the HCR-20 assessment. 

PINCOM Individual level dimensions (C1—C4: VVith regard to 
collaboration vvhile vvorking vvithin the different steps in the HCR- 
2073 assessment, it is suggested in PINCOM that professionals vvill 
tend to construct different aspects of collaboration during the HECR- 
20"3assessment in their ovvn vvay. Some professionals vvill tend to focus 
basically on individual aspects of the collaboration process (see Fig. 10.1), 
such as motivation (C1), role expectancy (C2), personal style (C3), and 


ORGANIZATIONAL 


PERCEPTION OF 
INTERPROFESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION 


C1 “ motivation, C2 “ role expectancy, C3 “ personality style, C4 “ professional povver, C5 — group 
leadership, C6  coping, C7 z communication, C8 s social support, C9 z organizational culture, 
C10 z organizational goal, C11 “ organizational domain and C12 “ organizational environment 


Fig. 10.1 Perception of Interprofessional Collaboration Model (PINCOM) 
(Odegard, 2006) 
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professional povver (C4), vvhereas others tend to focus on group or organ- 
isational aspects. Are the professionals present engaged (C1) in helping 
Peter in his rehabilitation process, for example, shovving interest in taking 
responsibility during his return to society? Or do they see collaboration 
vvith other services as unnecessary or futile hereby lacking the motivation 
to engage? Furthermore, vvhat role expectations (C2) do the participants 
have for each other vvhile collaborating? For example, vvhat do prison 
staff expect from mental health professionals, and vice versa? Next, some 
professionals vvith expertise in risk management strategies may vvant to 
focus on risk specifically in the meeting. İf no special attention is given 
to this professionals individual expertise in the meeting, some partici- 
pants may feel that others are exerting their professional povver (C4) over 
them. This vvould most likely disrupt communication in the meeting. İt 
is important to acknovvledge each others competence regarding infor- 
mation and knovvledge concerning Peter in both the present and future 
contexts. Finally, professionals are all different, and some may have a 
personality style (C3)—for example being very extroverted and talkative. 
Such a style, of course, might affect interactions among participants, 
İimiting sound dialogue during the HCR-20V3 assessment. As a result 
important information might not come to light during discussions if 
some of the participants do not describe their perceptions of Peter and 
his challenges due to tensions among the meeting participants. 
PINCOM Group Dimensions (C5—C8: Collaboration processes are 
deeply dependent on the quality of the interaction betvveen the partici- 
pants. Before Peters transfer back into the community from prison, there 


is a need to discuss and plan the collaboration process. A good vvay to 
start is to establish a ioint transfer group comprising professionals from 
the prison service and community mental health care. İnteractions and 
interrelations in this group vvill depend on individual characteristics, as 
suggested above, but, as vvell, there vvill be specific aspects of hovv groups 
or teams function that are equally important. PINCOM has included 
some elements that are considered especialİy central during collabora- 
tion processes: leadership (C5), coping (C6), communication (C7), and 
social support (C8). 

It is difficult to obtain a vvell-functioning HCR-20Y3 assessment 
vvithout some kind of leadership (C5). VVho leads during the assessment 
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and vhat kind of leadership style contributes best to a valid HCR- 
2073 assessment? The dynamics betvveen a moderator and the rest of the 
group are very important. The moderator should pay close attention to 
hovv different contexts are considered during HCR-20"3 assessment and 
by vvhom. If important information about Peters behaviour in certain 
contexts is supressed, it might have potentially serious consequences. 
The moderator, therefore, has an important role in planning the collab- 
oration process before transfer starts. Second, groups that function vvell 
tend to “experience” or learn coping strategies (C6) and thereby have a 
greater likelihood of performing even better the next time they collab- 
orate. Communication (C7) is a broad and complex phenomenon and 
trying to develop good communication processes is complex. Therefore, 
participants in interprofessional groups, and especially the moderator of 
the group meeting, should strive hard to accomplish sound communica- 
tion processes. İt is not a given that the professionals in Peters meeting 
are able to communicate clearly and mutually about his risk behaviour or 
other themes in his life. So hovv should communication unfold to gain 
the best possible outcome for the HCR-20"3 assessment in an interdisci- 
plinary context? This, vve believe, is a question that participants in a given 
meeting probabİy need to discuss. Finally, a fourth aspect at the group 
level is social support (C8). To vvhat degree vvill professionals engaged 
in interdisciplinary meetings support each other, vvhile vvorking together 
very often on highly complex cases? For example, are they able to support 
each other, even though they sometimes disagree or differ on certain 
aspects during the HCR-20V3 assessment? 

PINCOM Organisational level Dimensions C9—€C12: The third level 


in PINCOM focuses on organisational aspects of collaboration. To a 


certain degree, participants vvill perceive organisational aspects involved 
in interprofessional collaboration processes differently. For example, 
organisational cultures (C9) may facilitate or hamper collaboration 
processes. Some organisations may value collaboration, as this may 
produce good outcomes for service users and service providers. Hovvever, 
other organisational cultures may rely strongİy on vvhat professional 
“domain” the organisation covers. In the HCR-20Y3 assessment process 
concerning Peter, some professionals may become passive if they believe 
(or argue) that the assessment İies outside their organisational domain 
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(C11). Likevvise, some may claim that the organisation they represent 
have aims (C10) that do not correspond to issues raised in this particular 
meeting. Finally, other aspects, such as the organisational environment 
(C12) may influence collaboration processes betvveen professionals. In 
the case of Peter, this could be professionals in the fustice system, such as 
lavyyers, or health and social services, or professionals from the Norvve- 
gian NAV (Norvvegian Labour and VVelfare Organisation) not being 
represented in the meeting. Furthermore, the community personnel may 
have knovvn Peter from three years back before he vvent to prison and 
need an update about his progress over his time in prison and his 
current circumstances. They also have expertise in vvhat kind of follovv- 
up they and other services can provide in terms of living conditions, vvork 
options, etc. 


Discussion 


Risk assessment vvith the HCR-20V3: An interface 
for interprofessional collaboration? 


As pointed out above, the common denominator for risk relevance, 
formulation, scenario, and management is the significant role and impact 
of contextual factors. Professionals from different services have observed 
a person in different contexts, and this may add synergy to a more 
multifaceted contextual understanding of an individual and his or her 
violent behaviour. The structure and predictability vvhen serving time in 
prison is very different from the open follovv-up vvhen individuals are 
back in the community. The main question is vvhat kind of knovvledge 
and preventive measures are generated by comparing observations of and 
interactions vvith a person in different contexts? The ansvver depends on 
vvho participates in the assessment process, their vvill to collaborate, and 
the quality of their collaboration in any given case. 

Prisoners may be transitioning to criminal yustice services in the 
community or to community mental health services, each of vvhich 
involves different agencies. In dysfuntional attempts of these agencies 
to collaborate across disciplines and services, their differences may be 
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invoked as reasons not to be involved in the process. For example, an 
agency may communicate, “VVe have different expertise and our exper- 
tise is not relevant for rehabilitation of this person” or “VVe dont have the 
resources the offender needs to get better”. Such positioning, by these 
professionals, blocks constructive communication and problem solving 
and serves to maintain the status quo. 

In contrast, a constructive approach vvould emphasise that different 
expertise and experience of different services, taken together, is a 
strength. This requires not looking at each otherS strengths as a threat 
but, rather, as contributing to a foint understanding of that professional 
group and their contribution. For example, professionals from the prison 
vvhere the person has been for a long time, and vvho may be involved in 
a transfer, may have the follovving to contribute: 


ə Detailed knovvledge about the person. 

e Solid understanding of risk relevance and risk scenarios. 

e Expertise on risk management strategies that have functioned in the 
prison context. 


Professionals in the receiving context (e.g. the community) may have 


Detailed knovvledge about the nevv context. 
Some understanding of risk relevance and risk scenarios in the nevv 
context. 

ə Knovvhovr regarding the feasibility of the suggested risk management 
strategies in the nevv context. 


The implications of this “collaboration complexity” vvill most likely 
cause confusion and frustration during collaboration processes, if “the 
meaning” of collaboration is taken for granted—for example, during 
the HCR-2073 assessment, İt is suggested that PINCOM may help 
professionals reflect on their understanding of collaboration through, 
for example, meta-communication processes in order to gain a better 
common understanding of vhat they might achieve together. Hovvever, 
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presently there is need for further exploration and research on interpro- 
fessional and interdisciplinary collaboration during HCR-20"3 assess- 
ment. 

A main message in our chapter has been to emphasise a greater focus 
on the dynamics betvveen the collaborating parties during HCR-20"3 
assessment. This corresponds vvith the Norvvegian Directorate of Healthis 
recommendation that violence risk assessments should be carried out in 
an interprofessional collaboration context. And this is in contrast to the 
more conventional approach vvhere only personnel in charge of a pris- 
oner do the assessment. İt is suggested that the inclusion of contextual 
factors during HCR-20V3 assessment, as provided by the participation 
of a range of service professionals, may be enhanced by using a differ- 
entiated perception of collaboration in İine vvith the core content of 
PINCOM to enhance this foint assessment. 

Employing the tvvo tools, HCR-20 and PINCOM, in combina- 
tion, as vve illustrated in the case of Peter, can be considered a service 
delivery innovation (e.g., social innovation). “Social innovations are nevv 
solutions (products, services, models, markets, processes, etc.) that simul- 
taneously meet a social need (more effectively than existing solutions) 
and lead to nevv or improved capabilities and relationships and better use 
of assets and resources. İn other vvords, social innovations are both good 
for society and enhance society capacity to act” (Murray et al., 2010, 
p. 18). In this regard, the combination of HCR-20 and PINCOM isa 
social innovative means of conducting risk assessment that may promote 
higher quality in the rehabilitation process, for both the offender and the 
professionals involved in the process. 
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are confronted vvith a high degree of stress, vvhich can lead to burnout 
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are high vvork pressure, interaction problems vvith colleagues, supervisors 
or prisoners, the emotional burden of vvork and organisational prob- 
lems. The vvork pressure is seriousİy increased in cases of violence against 
employees, a constant feeling of"a malaise is in the air” is stressful (Bezerra 
öz De Mahalh3es 2016). Despite this observation, Andersen et al. (2017) 
found no direct relation betvveen burnout among prison employees and 
violence of prisoners in a study of more than 3000 penitentlary vvorkers. 
Research in other secure institutions, hovvever, has shovvn violence from 
clients tovvards employees to have a mafor impact, eliciting feelings of 
anger, fear and gloom (Finney et al., 2013, van Leeuvven and Harte, 
2016). 

In order to explain this violence, the emphasis is often on the personal 
characteristics of clients. Hovvever, it appears that situational, relational 
and environmental factors also make an important contribution to the 
explanation of the origin of violence (Biorkly et al,, 2019). For example, 
overcrovvding and insufficient limiting of undesirable behaviour are asso- 
ciated vvith an increased risk of violence. Decisions about the risk of 
violence tend to be based on studies vvith a large number of subiects 
(clients) (Bezerra 6z De Mahalhaes, 2016, Carlsson et al., 2006, Nevvbill, 
2010, Nifman et al.,, 1997). But it is as important in everyday prac- 
tice that violence be understood and influenced at an individual level 
through exploring the behaviour of the potentially violent patient as an 
individual. 

In secured institutions in psychiatry, such as Forensic Psychiatric 
Clinics İFPCİ, risk management strategies are vvell developed and applied 
to manage and control violence in individual pattents. The tvo most 
applied risk management models explaining the vision behind risk 
management strategies are: (1) the Good Lives Model (GLM) and (2) 
the Risk-Needs-Responsivity İRNRİ model. The GLM explains that the 
focus of risk management should be on assisting the client to develop 
meaningful life plans for rehabilitation, vvhereas in the RNR model it is 
argued that the focus in treatment should be on a structured professional 
yudgement of criminogenic factors matching the pattents risk profile, the 
needs for treatment and the patients abilities to compİy (Andrevv, 2012, 
VVard, 2002). In the İliterature and research addressing risk management 
approaches, the debate about the efficacy of GLM compared to RNR 
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continues (Looman 6£ Abracen, 2013). Some researchers argue that, 
apart from the focus of risk management, there is much overlap betvveen 
the models both addressing patients social factors that contribute to 
a "good İife” vvithout offending. Most research studying the effective- 
ness of risk management has focused on the RNR model, shovving it 
to contribute significantly to relapse prevention and reduced reoffending 
(Looman 6z Abracen, 2013, Taxman et al., 2013). It is argued that the 
RNR model facilitates the patients” interaction vvith care providers, i.e. 
the professionals learn, in a structured vvay, to understand hovv violence 
can occur, vhat the consequences may be and especially, hovv they can 
control aggressive feelings and behaviours in patients (Douglas et al., 
2013). The ERM Early Recognition Method (ERM: Fluttert et al., 
2008) is a risk management strategy fitting, in its origins, vvithin the 
RNR model, The uniqueness of ERM lies, hovvever, as a risk manage- 
ment strategy that emphasises the importance of having the patient 
involved in the risk assessment, identifying and managing, in structured 
vvay, specifically the early vvarning signs of violence. The ERM strategy 
focuses on describing early vvarning signs of behavioural escalation in 
ERM-plans. The focus is not on unravelling and describing the crisis but 
on avoiding it and the development of behavioural stability by means of 
managing early vvarning signs. ERM research shovvs that its application 
in the FPC context contributes to İless frequent and less serious violence 
(Fluttert et al., 2010b). 

In the prison context, prisoners also benefit from (treatment) 
programmes that can provide insight into their behavioural problems and 
hovv they can manage these. Here too, the RNR principle is an impor- 
tant starting point. That this is an internationally recognised principle is 
evident from the fact that the Handbook on the Management of high- 
risk prisoners UNODC (United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime, 
2016), advocates the development and application of risk management 
programmes according to the RNR principles. The importance of this is 
also illustrated by Campbell et al, (2010) in a study of 22 prisoners: 
that shovved that offender treatment programmes” using RNR princi- 
ples contributed to reduced recidivism among prisoners. These prisoners 
reported that they vvanted to improve their lives but did not knovv hovv to 
achieve this. Prison programmes can help vvith this. These programmes 
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are mostİy aimed at the prisoners” return to society, vvhere their problems 
become manageable and social integration is promoted. Lesser atten- 
tion is paid to the application of risk management strategies that prison 
employees can apply in the day-to-day management of prisoners vvhen 
they are in the prison itself. "The ERM has the potential to address this 
offering a tool vvith vvhich to identifying and discussing vvith prisoners 
the early vvarning signs of violence. 

Inpatient violence in forensic institutions and violence in prisons 
evoke fear and stress among employers vvorking in these facilities (Finney 
et al., 2013, Leeuvven öz Harte, 2016). The nature of violence from pris- 
oners tovvards staff is comparable to the violence from forensic patients 
tovvards staff. In both contexts staff are confronted vvith verbally and 
physically threatening behaviours (Andersen et al., 2017, van Leeuvven 
et al., 2016). Despite this, there are hardİy any risk management strate- 
gies assisting care-givers or prison staff vvithin the prison to understand 
and manage violence, and reduce violent incidents before they begin. 
Moreover, there are hardly any risk management strategies in vvhich the 
prisoner is actively involved in this risk management (Eidhammer et al., 


2014, Ray 6c Simpson, 2019). 


Aims 


The aims of this chapter are to first explore the complexity and mulü- 
factorial nature of violence and its development. İt then explains vvhy 
a structured strategy based on a risk management model is necessary 
to adequately assess and manage violence. Finally, it addresses hovv the 
knovvledge and research of the ERM-application in forensic psychiatry 
services could be transferred and be successfully applied as a violence 
reduction strategy in prison services. VVe also explore hovv risk assess- 
ment is an interagency issue and hovv the ERM can form a means of 
establishing a dialogue betvveen services and actors. VVe vievv this aim 
as a form of social innovation: “the development and implementation of 
nevv ideas (products, services and models) to meet social needs .... They 
are innovations that are not only good for society but enhance individ- 
uals” capacity to ac” (European Commission, 2013, p. 6). These can take 
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the form of nevv vvays of vvorking altogether but can take also the form 
of the transfer of effective models from one discipline to another. The 
transfer of the ERM model of risk management into the prison envi- 
ronment represents, therefore, a form of service social innovation. İn 
order to explain this bridge being constructed betvveen risk management 
betvveen forensic- and prison services, vve dravv on studies in Norvvay and 
the Netherlands vvhere the ERM has contributed to the better manage- 
ment of early vvarning signs of behavioural escalation and prevention of 
violence (Eidhammer et al., 2014). 


Multifactorial nature of violence and its 
development 


In order to comprehend the complexity of violence, multifactor models 
explain vvhich factors influence the process tovvards aggression. VVe 
address three angles, from vvhich to understand clients getting aggressive 
or violent. First, vve vvill explain, by means of the General Aggression 
Model, hovv knovvledge structures are related to the development of 
aggression. Next, vve vvill reflect on hovv criminal attitudes and thinking 
styles could be understood and effected in treatment. Finally, vve vvill, 
by means of the Hiday model (Hiday, 1997, 2006), connect the broad 
spectrum of influential factors and possible violence. 

The General Aggression Model (GAM)) is framevvork explaining tvvo 
main aspects of aggression: the individual” present state, and the indi- 
vidual episodes of aggression. The development and occurrence of 
aggression is influenced by knovvledge structures such as beliefs, percep- 
tual schemata (e.g. perceiving events as hostile), expectation schemata 
and behavioural scripts (e.g. problems have to be solved vvith aggres- 
sion). These knovvledge structures affect the follovving social-cognitive 
phenomena: the perception of a situation, the interpretation of vvhat is 
happening, the decision on hovv to act and the resulting behaviours, 
€.g. aggression. The knovvledge structures are the results of an indi- 
vidual9 experfences and perception of social events. Hence, each episode 
of aggression could serve as a İearning trail through vvhich repetitive 
aggression can be predicted. 
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A second perspective on violence is offered by Bulten et al. (2009) vvho 
conducted research into dimensions in criminal thinking styles among 
prisoners. Three dimensions of thinking styles can be distinguished, 
namely: (1) pro-active, anti-social and narcissistic, (2) emotional, reac- 
tive and impulsive and, (3) positive, open-minded and pro-social. These 
thinking styles are not per se separately inhibited in individuals, but each 
of these are mostly present in a dominant vvay. Bulten et al. suggested 
that prisoners vvith emotional, reactive and impulsive thinking styles 
could benefit especially from interventions aimed at learning to recognise 
thoughts that cause them problems. 

Compared to the General Aggression Model and BultenS study, Hiday 
(2006) developed a more comprehensive model emphasising primarily 
the main factors related to violence and hovv they are connected. These 
factors can interact and influence each other, leading to violence. The 
Hiday model highlights the importance of identifying personal and 
contextual factors proposing that there is no single pathvvay betvveen a 
mental disorder and violence. Rather, there are many factors that mediate 
the relationship. For example, the mental illness in psychotic clients (vvho 
exhibit violence) cannot be the “only” explanatory factor. İt is also brought 
on by tense situations, suspiciousness, use of alcohol/drugs and so on. 

The models explained above strengthen our understanding of vyhy 
the identification of early vvarning signs of aggression and violence are 
valuable for risk management. For example, in the General Aggression 
Model and illustrated by Bulten et al, (2009) it is illustrated that the 
persons cognitive processes such as affect, arousal and thinking style 
benefit from a systematic approach, an approach that guides the “deci- 
sion process” at play vvhen the individual decides vvhether to engage 
in aggression behaviours and hovv they do this. Hiday (2006) added 
to understanding of this process through explaining the interaction 
betvveen violence inducing factors and hovv violence develops from these. 
Dravving on these principles the core idea of the ERM is that clients in 
psychiatric institutions, and probably also prisoners, vvithin this process 
can İearn to recognise and manage specifically their earİy vvarning signs 
of violence in order to avoid escalation. By means of this ERM clients 
avvareness of their pathvvay into violence, they are able to appraise and 
articulate their ovvn thoughts 6z behaviours through reflecting on their 
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early vvarning signs as dravvn up in the ERM tool. The aim of the tool 
is for the users to describe client-specific vvarning signs, an imminent 
violent episode, preferably in relation to the client himself. İmportant in 
this process is that the client is involved in order to get a “customised 
plan (Fluttert et al., 2008). Prisoners vvith more pro-active, anti-social 
and narcissistic thinking styles vvill hardly profit from strategies aimed at 
gaining insight in their behaviours because they do not perceive them- 
selves as a problem. İn cases of psychopaths these strategies should be 
avoided, unequivocally, because insight could serve as “ammunition” to 
manipulate others, even more. 

Both for the symptoms of a disorder and for its expression, there are 
almost alvvays early vvarning signs (Fluttert et al,, 2008). Tension and 
risk behaviours accumulate over time and are almost alvvays preceded by 
the same early vvarning signs, called “signature risk"signs or “the signa- 
ture of the behaviour (Birchvvood, 2000, Fluttert et al., 2008). These 
are signs that are very personal to the individual and often “repetitive” 
vvhen repeated stress build up occurs. The problem is that such vvarning 
signs are not alvvays observable in the environment, because they often 
only play out in the clients head. That is vvhy a methodical risk manage- 
ment approach, such as ERM, is needed to identify and describe both 


observable and non-observable signs. 


The ERM and the Multivoiced Self 


Apart from identifying personalised early vvarning signs, ERM is useful 
because it offers a framevvork to systematically manage both internal and 
external dialogues vvith the client about the onset and proceedings of 
the process of deterioration. By means of the ERM, attention is given to 
interactions vvith and about clients perception and behavitours in a so- 
called “multivoicedness” sense. This means that the ERM helps prisoners 
reflect on the dialogue betvveen self and the voice of internal and external 
others as a means of managing their risk of violent behaviour. The pris- 
oners voice and that of the differing professionals supporting them are 
captured and expressed vvhen articulating their earİy vvarning signs of 
aggression and hovv to control these. Moreover, by means of ERM the 
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prisoner is encouraged to engage in a process of self-reflection: the voices 
in himself are explored and articulated related to aggression. This vvill be 
explained by the follovving theory of the Self. 

VVithin a person, the individualistic “Self”, the avvareness of one ovvn 
perception, is alvvays infused vvith and responding to voices of others, 
referred to as “inner Others. The Self alters depending on vvhom the 
person interacts (Kohut, 1984, Aveling et al., 2015). For example, a 
client could articulate that he got angry because he thought that the 
staff disliked and vvere harassing him. His avvareness of anger represents 
his Self, his 1-position. Hovvever his conviction about staff represents his 
“nner Others. VVhen evaluating a clients ERM-early vvarning signs, it is 
important to explore both vvhat he experiences vvithin himself (internal 
dialogue) but also the vvay he then relates to his environment (external 
dialogue), as vve have seen in the General Aggression Model and Hiday 
model (see above). The relation betvveen the Self and Inner Others is the 
carrier vvhere aggression could begin vvith early vvarning signs. More on 
the “Self” and the “Self Theory (Kohut, 1984) and hovv this has been 
used to analyse ERM interactions and the impact on clients aggressive 
behaviours can be found elsevvhere (Fluttert et al., submitted 2020). 


Recognising Deteriorating Behaviours 


The ERM assessment tool is approached from the perspective of deterio- 
rating behaviour, in İine vvith the Hiday model. Special attention is paid 
to the social and interpersonal factors related to the individual behaving 
violently. From this perspective, the thoughts, feelings and behaviour 
of the patient can indicate the onset of aggression, and early recog- 
nition of these vvarning signs can help thvvart such deterioration. The 
ERM hence dravvs further upon theory of social competence. Bartels 
(2001) developed a model of hovv patients in forensic care can react vvith 
violence vvhen thoughits, feelings and behaviours associated vvith specific 
events interfere vvith their life skills and tasks. Stated simply, individual 
perceptions and reactions to events are influenced by personality char- 
acteristics, life experiences and interpersonal skills. So-called core beliefs 
(or personal convictions) seem to play a profound role in the shaping 
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of reactions to events. Furthermore, the chain linking the perceptions 
of events and core beliefs to expressed behaviour can be referred to as 
a scenario. For patients vvith a personality disorder, a scenario can be 
grounded in certain core beliefs and related feelings of anger and thereby 
elicit accusations, threats or teasing. A profound insight into a patients 
ability/competence to cope vvith stressful situations (e.g., due to delu- 
sions), and into the developmental process of aggression, is essential in 
the dynamic interactional understanding of violence (Bierkly, 2006). 
The central vision behind ERM is that disruptive behaviour, including 
aggression, develops gradually and that, especially, in the first phase 
of behavioural disruption, there are opportunities for intervening and 
stabilising the client”s behaviour (see Fig. 11.1 Process of deterioration). 
Early vvarning signs of aggression can be defined as changes in individual, 
thoughts, perceptions, feelings and behaviours of the patient that fall 
along a spectrum ending at the crisis point that precipitates aggressive 
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Fig. 11.1 Process of deterioration 
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behaviour (Fluttert et al., 2008). In addition to the detection of early 
vvarning signs it is important to describe the context in vvhich the early 
vvarning signs mainly occur. For example, the early vvarning signal of 
violence: “irritation and anger” could occur especially vyhen too many 
people surround the patient. 

The baseline in the figure shovvs the behaviour as vve encounter it 
in stable normal situations. The sloping line symbolises an increasing 
deterioration of behaviour. Normally vve are able to restore ourselves to 
functioning on the baseline. Hovvever, vvhen the stress and/or symptoms 
of a disorder increase, the behaviour can deteriorate further to a point 
vvhere no adiustment/de-escalation is possible and a crisis is likely to 
occur. V/hen applying ERM-plans, vve focus on the functional area in 
the middle of the ascending line. In this area the behaviour is out of 
balance, but not completely deteriorated. This is the area vvhere the first 
signs, the so-called early vvarning signs, occur. This is also the area in 
vvhich there, pre-eminently, are opportunities for influencing behaviour 
and prevention. 

Behavioural disruption usually does not arise from one moment to 
the next. Usually there are already a fevv days, or sometimes vveeks in 
advance, vvhen early vvarning signs are already beginning to announce 
instability. This may involve changes in thinking, feeling and /or 
behaviour. The early detection of such early vvarning signs makes it 
possible to intervene preventively by means of so-called early interven- 
tions. All data concerning early vvarning signs and early interventions are 
recorded in an ERM-plan. 

In an ideal situation, prisoners and staff vvould collaborate in risk 
management and complete the ERM plan together. Hovvever, in reality 
this is not alvvays structurally feasible due to İlack of staffing and staff 
training. Nevertheless, preliminary pilots applying ERM in prisons in 
Norvvegian and Dutch prisons shovv that vvhen staff have the ERM- 
knovvledge they start more, and more meaningful interactions vvith 
prisoners vvho are shovving aggression problems. 
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Models of ERM-Plans 


VVorking vvith ERM-plans has its origins in the treatment of patients vvith 
schizophrenia. Birchvvood (2000) described hovv early vvarning signs in 
an ERM-plan could be described so that patients themselves learn to 
recognise these signs and thus prevent psychoses. 

In the Netherlands there vvas increasing attention in the nineties for 
ERM-plans based on early vvarning signs. To date four models of ERM- 
plans can be distinguished: 


1. The Basic model, The early vvarning signs are listed on a checklist. 
The role of the patient is passive. 

2. The Phase model, The different phases of a psychosis or behavioural 
disorder are described, as vvell as the corresponding actions for the 
patient. 

3. The Comprehensive model. The early vvarning signs are described, 
but also the factors that influence their recognition. These are patient- 
ovvn factors and factors in the social netvvork. The pattent and his 
social netvvork are actively involved in appliying the ERM-plan. 

4. The Dynamic model. A further development of the comprehensive 
model is that, in addition to the early vvarning signs and factors in 
the patient and the social netvvork, the factor “context” is also high- 
lighted. These are descriptions of specific circumstances in vvhich early 
vvarning signs could occur. For example, a patient may notice that his 
increasing desire for alcohol occurs mainly vvhen he feels more lonely 
and vvhen he has less contact vvith family. These contexts are usually 
related to offence-related factors and thus fit vvith the criminogenic 


needs detailed in the RNR model (Fluttert 6c Fidhammer, 2018). 


Based on the vvork of Birchvvood, and on the comprehensive model and 
its associated protocol, Van Meiffel et al. (2006) developed the “Early 
Signs and Early İntervention Method” for general psychiatry. Fluttert 
et al. (2008) used this as the basis for the forensic variant and the 
dynamic model, the Early Recognition Method. ERM has not only been 


used and studied in mental health care since then, but also vvas studied 
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in relation to hovv ERM risk management could be applied to prisoners 
and vvhat this yields (Fluttert 6c Eidhammer, 2018). 


Generations of Risk Assessment 


Thus far, vve have described hovv violence and aggression could be under- 
stood in terms of knovvledge structures, thinking styles and multiple 
factors in the context of the individual. VVe have also explored some 
of the theoretical underpinnings of the ERM. Next, vve vvill bridge this 
knovvledge to risk management strategies, and in particular, the ERM. 
Risk assessment in forensic psychiatry is an activity to assess and describe 
the extent and nature of offending. This is follovved by risk management, 
the activity of enabling clients to manage and control disruptions in their 
behaviours. İn the ideal scenario, risk assessment and risk management 
activities are carried out together. 

Risk management strategies have undergone enormous development 
over the past decades. A distinction is made betvveen three generations 
of risk management strategies: 


1. The Upseruetured Clinical hudgement: dinical fudgement vvhereby the 
vvorker, from his perspective on the client, gives an opinion about the 
expected danger. 

2. Te Actuarial application: the application of risk assessment instru- 
ments vvhereby fixed items of behaviour are scored and the final score 
gives an indication of the expected risk. 

3. Structured Professional Tudgement (SP/): vrhereby agreement is reached 
betvveen tvvo independent assessors. This is done in a structured 
manner on the expected recurrence of relapse of violence. The latter 
is developed on the basis of scored items from risk assessment instru- 
ments merged vvith clinical fudgement (Douglas et al., 2013). The 
aim is to formulate the risk in the most accurate vvay explaining the 
clients personalised risk, This so-called “risk formulation” is a descrip- 
tion of possible scenarios of relapse (best case-, vvorst case-, relapse- 
and tvvist scenarios) and risk interventions that help prevent relapse. A 
tvvist scenario is an unexpected change of the development of the risk, 
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€.g. a client vvho vvas initialİy convicted for pedophilia could “vvist” 
tovvards more fantasies of sexual abuse vvith the possible outcome of 
killing children. The SP/ is the most dynamic and recent approach 
to risk management. The use of risk assessment instruments is linked 
in a structured vvay to risk management strategies. The application of 
ERM fits vvell vvith SP) in that it determines the early vvarning signs in 
relation to risk scenarios. For example, if a client has described a risk 
scenario in vvhich the use of alcohol is related to violent behaviour, 
then, vvhile determining the early vvarning signs, the client vvill discuss 
vvhich signs precede the search for or use of alcohol. The HCR-20- 
V3 (see also Chapter 10 of this volume) is the vvorlds most used 
risk assessment instrument fitting in the 3rd generation risk assess- 
ment (Douglas et al., 2013). This risk assessment instrument enables 
clinicians in a structured systematic vvay to assess and rate the most 
important items related to violence risk on the levels of lovv, moderate 
and high risk. A 7 step decision process is articulated vvithin the 
HCR-20-V3, describing hovv the instrument should be applied in 


order to maximise the accuracy of the violence risk assessment. 


The ERM is referred to vvithin these 7 steps in the HCR-20V3 manual, 
referring to it as a promising method to apply the risk management part 
of the process. The value of ERM is seen as a follovv up to the risk 
assessment conducted in the HCR-20-V3, and recognises the impor- 
tance of the involvement of the client in assessing and formulating the 
risk (Ray 6z Simpson, 2019). This makes it an instrument vvith poten- 
tial to stimulate collaboration, interaction and multivoicedness as is very 
much stressed in the ERM protocol and training session. 


The Application of the Early Recognition 
Method İQERM) 


So far, ERM-plans have been described as has hovv ERM is ideally 
applied. But hovv is this applicable for prison staff and prisoners? To high- 
light this, vve first consider the principles of ERM (henceforth, the terms 
supervisor and client are used). Then vve can focus more specifically on 


ERM for prisoners. 
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An important aspect of risk management strategies such as ERM is 
that the supervisor is avvare of his or her ovvn basic attitude tovvards 
clients. Clients in a closed institution vvho shovv resistance or hostility 
benefit from supervisors vvho do not immediately yudge their behaviour 
but encourage the client to discuss vvhat is bothering him or her (Meehan 
et al., 2006). Obviously, structure must be provided to inhibit, for 
example, scolding, shouting or threatening. At the same time, a client 
does not have to be motivated externally to be able to cooperate vvith 
ERM-plans. Internal motivation is also a form of motivation, e.g. that 
motivation can increase as a function of the client noticing that vvorking 
vvith ERM-plans is not as complex or threatening as he initialİy thought. 

The tevo most important factors in the process of vvorking vvith 
ERM-plans are: (1) the client learns to accept that risk management 
conversations such as vvith ERM are not punitive or threatening, and 
(2) the client learns hovv to vvork vvith ERM-plans, vvhich support him. 
The enduring benefit of ERM is about “understanding,, and that takes 
time. ERM-research (Fluttert et al., 2010a) shovvs that the discussion 
betvveen client and staff regarding early vvarning signs is contributing to 
gain a better, and shared, understanding of the clients perceptions and 
behaviours. Even vvhen they disagree about the occurrence of the early 
vvarning signs, pondering about “rights” and “vrongs” (of vvhich there are 
none), these discussions enlighten clients behaviours in stability and less 
stable conditions. 

The “ERM- protocol” describes the strategy for guiding the client in 
the right vvay vvhen drafting and implementing an ERM-plan. Such a 
protocol is necessary for supervisors in order to apply the method in a 
systematic manner, vvith the right steps and at the right time (Fluttert 
et al., 2016). The ERM protocol is based on sound scientific interven- 
tion research (Meifel et al., 2003, Fluttert et al,, 2010b, 2013). Because 
the ERM feocuses on the interaction in relation to early vvarning signs, 
this is pre-eminently a dialogue-based strategy. Several studies shovv that 
the interaction betvveen care provider and client is the most important 
factor in influencing aggression during admission. The research into the 
application of the ERM also shovved that vveekly discussions betvveen 
supervisors and clients had a meaningful contribution to reducing the 
number and severity of aggression incidents (Fluttert et al,, 2010a). 
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Phases in Process Documentation 
Early Recognition Method 


To assess and describe if / hovv the patient 


1. mtroduction is be able to collaborate in ERM Nursing reports and ERM 
bəl protocol 
2. Listing carly vvarning 
signs VVeekly evaluations betvveen patient and Early Detection Plan 


nurse and 
Action plan 


3. Monitoring 


4. Action plan 


Fig. 11.2 ERM framevvork 


The vvork protocol (see Fig. 11.2 ERM framevvork) associated vvith 
the ERM consists of four phases, i.e. the steps in vvhich the method is 
applied: (1) introduction phase, (2) identification phase, (3) monitoring 
phase and (4) action phase. 


Phases of the Protocol 


Introduction/preparation phase 

The professional explains to the client/prisoner the purpose of the ERM, 
the ERM-plan and vvhat is expected of him. At the same time, it is 
assessed at this stage vvhether and hovv the client vvill be able to vvork 
vvith the ERM-plan. The strategy, the vvay in vvhich ERM is applied, is 
then decided. If necessary, an ERM-plan can be dravvn up vvithout the 
clients cooperation. 

Identification phase 

In this phase, early vvarning signs are listed and described in the ERM- 
plan. Each early vvarning sign is described at three levels of severity, (1. 
stable, 2. disrupted and 3. more disrupted). The means by vvhich the 


client can İearn to recognise their ovvn relevant early vvarning signal and 
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the levels of severity of these are then articulated. A mafor obstacle to 
this process is that there are hardly any instruments available to support 
clients and supervisors to identify the relevant early vvarning signs of 
aggression in a structured manner. The FESAT (Forensic Early Signs or 
Aggression İnventory) vvas hence developed as a tool to help clients iden- 
tify their ovvn early vvarning signs. İn the construction of the FESAL 167 
ERM-plans and 3768 descriptions of early vvarning signs vvere studied 
and then categorised. The validity and “inter-rater reliability” vvere tested 
and assessed as sufficiently adequate and reliable (Fluttert et al,, 2011, 
2013). The FESAT is a list of 44 items of possible early vvarning signs 


divided over 14 main categories, namely: 


. Change in daily activities. 

. Social isolation/decreased social contact. 

. Change of self-management. 

. Physical changes. 

. Changed substance needs (alcohol, drugs, medication). 
. Cognitive changes. 

. Deyection and anxiety. 


QO ON NA HA O tə o 


. Tension, agitation, anger. 
9. Non Violent anti-social behaviour. 
10. Disinhibition and impulsivity. 
11. More (extreme) sexual fantasies /needs /behaviours. 
12. Criminal behaviour. 
13. Irrational ideas/perceptions. 
14. Very specific changes of behaviours. 


Specific vvarning signs are described vvithin these categories. 
Monitoring phase 
The monitoring phase involves scanning of the prisoners” behaviour 


vvith the aim of recognising the occurrence of early vvarning signs. The 
dialogue betvveen the client and the supervisor about the occurrence of 
early vvarning signs takes place here. İn this phase, discussions often take 
place betvveen client and supervisor, often from a disagreement about 
the assessment of the occurrence of the early vvarning signal. The trained 
and professional supervisor remains neutral, and tries to explore together 
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vvith the client hovv he interprets his behaviour and creates a dialogue 
about the differences of perception of the same behaviour. 

Action phase. 

Finally, if possible, an action plan is dravvn up together vvith the client 
that is part of the ERM-plan. İt describes vvhich actions can contribute 
to stabilisation of behaviour. 

The competences required to apply ERM can be trained in a 
customised ERM-training programme developed for nurses vvorking 
in (forensic) psychiatry or prison officers in prisons. İn these training 
sessions the staff learns the basic theory behind aggression and violence 
(as explained earlier) and hovv to identify and manage early vvarning signs 


by means of the ERM protocol. 


The ERM as a Tool for Client Involvement 
and Shared Decision-Making in Risk 
Management 


In recent years there has been more recognition of the clients voice and 
involvement in treatment planning (Gudde et al., 2015). This is a devel- 
opment that makes clients more assertive vvith respect to privacy and 
the right of access to, for example, treatment plans. İn addition, current 
internet use contributes to better access for clients in terms of knovvl- 
edge about, for example, disorders and treatment options. Social media 
platforms like Google and VVikipedia are examples of such sources that 
are often consulted. But also from an ethical perspective, and through a 
more effective use of care, care providers are more avvare of the active role 
of clients in their guidance and treatment. This also applies to prisoners 
vvho, similarly, are avvare of privacy rights and the possibilities of media 
platforms. 

“Shared decision-making” (SDM) is an approach based on the prin- 
ciple that there are tvvo experts in care and treatment: (1) the client and 
(2) the care provider (Legare et al., 2011). VVe vvill first explain the SDM 
model (thus use the term “care provider), and next, reflect hovv this could 
be valuable vvhen applying ERM in prisons by prison-officers vvho are 


involved in taking care of the security in prisons. 
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The care providers have expertise in the process of diagnosis, risk 
assessment and risk management. Clients are the experts vvhen it comes 
to experiences vvith their problems, i.e. vvhat helps them and vvhat gives 
meaning to the quality of their lives. ldeally, care providers and clients 
agree on the nature and purpose of the treatment and risk manage- 
ment. Through an active participation of the client in the treatment 
programme, the chances are increased that choices are made that suit 
the client better, to vvhich he or she can connect better, so that the 
effectiveness increases. There is novv enough research in mental health 
care that shovv that clients benefit from a process of SDM (Patel et al., 
2008). For example, in a systematic revtevv Patel et al. found that in 
an RCT-study among psychiatric patients, SDM resulted in a trend 
tovvards reduced rehospitalisation rates and improvement of self-efficacy 
of symptom management of mental illness. Also in forensic services, the 
collaboration betvveen the forensic vvorker and the client is intended to 
eventually teach the client to independently control his risk (Kroner, 
2012). Hovvever, in contrast to the principles of SDM, Eidhammer 
et al,, 2014 shovved that patient involvement is scarce in evidence-based 
risk management strategies. In this revtevv, only the follovving three risk 
management strategies vvere found vvhere the client had an active role in 
its application: (1) Prolad, a step-vvise forvvard systematic rehabilitation 
programme (2) ERM, and (3) Anger Management programmes. The 
ERM, in collaboration vvith forensic patients, identifles earİy vvarning 
signs vvhereby the patitent gets a better understanding of his deteriorating 
behaviours. 

SDM is a relevant in prison services also, the basic assumption being 
again that the prisoner is an expert of his ovvn needs or symptoms. 
In prisons often the prison officers “knovv” by intuition vvhen and hovv 
prisoners become aggressive. VVhen this “tacit knovvledge” is articulated 
by describing early vvarning signs, then prisoners” behaviours could be 
more accurately desecribed and monitored. This intuition should be 
harnessed and “translated” into observable behaviours and recognised 
in a timely fashion. The ERM can be used as a SDM strategy that 
“opens doors” and starts a systematic collaboration betvveen prison staff 
and prisoners exploring ?ointly hovv stability could potentially deterio- 
rate tovvards aggression. Training for all prison staff is advised before 
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applying risk management strategies such as ERM. In a pilot study in the 
Netherlands and Norvvay ERM vvas taught to prison staff, and in some 
cases, they vvere also taught hovv to collaborate vvith prisoners in these 
endeavours. Preliminary results shovv that prison officers value vvorking 
vvith ERM positively because their “gut feelings” about the prisoners are 
made concrete and thereby they vvere better able to cooperate effectively 
vvith the prisoner. The ultimate goal vvould be to train prison officers 
systematically to gain knovvledge in practice of hovv to apply risk manage- 
ment, such as ERM, resulting in a better management and prevention of 
aggression in those institutions. 


Transfer of ERM-Knovvledge Betvveen 
Forensic and Prison Services 


In Norvvay and the Netherlands there has been interest in the use of 
ERM among prisoners for several years. The reasons for this transfer of 
knovvledge from the Forensic Psychiatry to Prison context is a need to 
reduce the occurrence of crisis situations in the prison as vvell as a tool 
for professionalisation of prison staff vvho have an increasingİy need for 
higher competence in risk management as a methodical approach. 
Initially the Early Signs and Early Intervention Method vvas devel- 
oped for patients vvith Schizophrenia in general psychiatry (Birchvvood, 
2000) van Mediiel et al., 2006). Elaborating on this concept Fluttert et al. 
(2008) developed the Forensic ERM version, applied this and studied 
this renevved ERM intensively. The prison services then shovved interest 
and a process of studying, revising and transfer started in order to develop 
an ERM Prison version. The main steps are described belovv. A pilot vvas 
done in order to gain knovvledge vvhether the multivoicedness resulted 
in a ERM version vvhich fits to prison services. The final ERM version 
appeared to contribute to the collaboration betvveen prison staff but 
also betvveen prison staff and prisoners. Although the prison is often 
seen as a non-specialist service, the ERM enabled prison staff to enlarge 
their knovvledge about aggression and hovv to manage it. Prison staff 
became prison specialists in ERM. The ERM also acknovvledges that all 


contributing to its completion are experts in their ovvn area vvhether they 
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be forensic mental health nurses, researchers, prison staff and as such 
have a contribution to make to the assessment and management of risk. 


In Norvvay, tvvo pilot proyects vvere launched betvveen 2014 and 2016 


in prisons in Hustad and Oslo Bredtveit Prison (the latter being a 
vvomens prison for long-term prisoners). In these proyects, the ERM 
protocol, as developed for forensic psychiatric clinics, vvas revised so that 
an application for the context of penitentiary vvork became available. 
This revision process vvas undertaken as follovvs: 


1. 


The first step vvas to formulate vvith the prison leaders a first draft 
of a proyect plan in vvhich the aims, available proyect resources and 
research vvere agreed. At the Oslo-SIFER-Expertise Centre, Norvvay 
and at Molde University College, Norvvay, ERM-profect groups vvere 
established that vvorked on revising the “Forensic ERM-protocol” 
into a “Prison ERM protocol” and assisting the prison services in 
implementing and applying ERM. In each prison a “key-person” vvas 
assigned to be in contact betvveen the prison staff and the expert 


group. 


. Regional ethical committees” permissions vvere obtained to run the 


study. 


. ERM training seminars for the prisons staff served as “kick-off” meet- 


ings: prison staff got familiar vvith the basis assumption of ERM and 
hovv it could be valuable for their vvork vvith prisoners. 


. In collaboration betvveen the ERM-profect group and the prison, 


staff discussed revisions to the ERM protocol for prisoners. Apart 
from the local context, the risk assessment conducted vvith the 
model combined the criteria of the RNR model vvith the conceptual 
assumptions of ERM (see above) This lead to the first draft of the 
“ERM-protocol-Prison version NO”. 


. The first ERM prison protocol vvas in both prisons applied during 


1 year. During this year there vvere intervievv-meetings betvveen 
proyect group members and prison staff exploring their perceptions 
of the potential of using the ERM. These discussions İead to adyust- 
ments in the protocol mostly concerning the use of terminology and 
more emphasis being placed on observing behaviours by means of the 


FESAL 
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One year after the start of the pilots a concluding meeting vvas held 
betvveen the proyect group and prison delegates. The profect vvas eval- 
uated and follovvup actions formulated hovv ERM to embed in prison 
practice. Details of these evaluations are reported elsevvhere (Eidhammer 
et al., 2013) but overall intervievvs vvith prison staff shovved they had 
found the use ERM a beneficial learning experience. This had been the 
first proğect they had experienced in vvhich a particular risk manage- 
ment strategy (ERM) had been systematically discussed vvith them and 
through vvhich knovvledge and experiences betvveen the forensic and 
prison ftelds had been exchanged. 

In appiying the ERM, and comparing this to the application of the 
ERM in the FPC, the Prison version of ERM focused more on iden- 
tifying and observing early vvarning signs and less on the therapeutic 
relationship betvveen supervisor and prisoner. Despite the staff being 
encouraged to discuss early vvarning signs vvith prisoners, observations 
and recordings of signs vvere more central. The ERM had provided 
them vvith a “tool” to get a grip of risk signs in a structured vvay. Their 
daily “usual” observations and impressions of the offender could novv 
be articulated as early vvarning signs. The Prison version of the ERM 
vvorking protocol, transformed into a kind of “light version”, meaning 
that the therapeutic interactions vvere re-formulated into directives and 
instructions and thereby better fitting to the context of prison stafi. 

Risk management skills are pivotal to the application of risk manage- 
ment strategies such as ERM. Prison staff vvere vvell prepared in this 
regard as they are already trained in monitoring and promoting safety 
in the organisation and the secured environment. They also expect today 
to have a greater contribution to make to the rehabilitation of prisoners 
(Osment 2018). This requires interaction and observation skills, not only 
to motivate the prisoner to cooperate, but also to be able to observe 
and manage possible behavioural disruptions in a timely manner. V/hen 
using ERM in forensic psychiatry, the emphasis is on the interaction 
betvveen therapist and patient. V/hen appİying it in prison institutions, 
the emphasis is more on making explicit intuitive actions on the basis of 
experience vvith prisoners, due to a lack of systematic risk management 
strategies. If possible, this vvill be discussed vvith the prisoner, but such 
risk management discussions betvveen prison staff and prisoners are not 
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yet customary. The experience so far is that ERM contributes to prison 
staff being able to systematically make their intuitive observations explicit 
by describing early vvarning signs and registering them in the ERM-plan. 

Of similar importance is the observation that ERM contributes to the 
interaction betvveen prison staff and prisoner. VVhen prison staff are able 
to build up interactions vvith prisoners in a structured methodical vvay, 
this contributes to better cooperation and also a more positive image of 
prison staff among prisoners (Crevve et al., 2011). Thus, prison staff are 
not solely providing safety and security, but can also be instrumental 
in prisoners developing more sustainable and stable behaviours. Ult- 
mately, enabling the prisoners” rehabilitation back into society. Despite 
the difference betvveen prison staff and mental health vvorkers, vvith 
prison staff having to cover also social vvork issues, there are also simi- 
larities. Both disciplines are at the front line in their institutions. They 
are both in the position to observe, intervene and collaborate vvith the 
clients in case of deteriorating behaviours. For patients and prisoners, the 
“rontlinc” vvorkers are those vvho care for them 24/7 and thereby have the 
best opportunity to start systematic risk formulation interactions based 
on daily observations and experfences. This makes prison officers ideal 
resources vyhen mental health professionals seek input for identifying and 
managing ERM-early vvarning signs. 


Preliminary Findings on the Application 
of ERM Among Prisoners 


The first results of the Norvvegian ERM-pilot studies are encouraging. 
After a very short instruction session (lasting a fevv hours) it appeared 
that the prison staff could use the ERM-plan to describe early vvarning 
signs, including describing, at three severity levels, hovv the signal can be 
recognised. Furthermore, the FESAT appeared to provide good insight 
and guidance to determine the person-specific earİy vvarning signs per 
prisoner. İn addition to the prison staff describing the signs in their ovvn 
vvords, the FESAI immediately added a code corresponding to the cate- 
gory and the item in question in the FESAL This provides opportunittes 
for more systematic investigations into the ranking and classification of 
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early vvarning signs in prisoners. İt also appears that the format/layout 
of the ERM-plan provides sufficient guidance for adequately scoring the 
occurrence of vvarning signs over time, i.e. the so-called monitoring of 
behaviour. 

A first rank-order analysis shovved that the most common early 
vvarning signs had a strikingly similar ranking compared to forensic 
psychiatry (Fluttert, 2015). In other vvords, like in forensic psychi- 
atry, the most prevalent early vvarning signs registered vvith prisoners 
vvere: (1) Tense, agitation and anger, (2) vvithdravval from contact and 
fevver contacts and (3) change in daily activities. In the pilot study in 
Norvvay, the prison staff (Eidhammer et al., 2013) indicated that since 
the implementation of ERM they had gained much more insight into 
the significance and meaning of prisoners vvithdravving. Previouslİy, this 
behaviour vvas often seen as “he is quiet, more in the background”. Novv, 
this is acknovvledged as a possible early vvarning sign in the sense that “he 
feels less at ease and tolerates others less vvell”. The “vithdravval behaviour” 
novv has a different meaning vvithin the framevvork of ERM and practice 
has shifted tovvards making contact vvith this prisoner early on in order 
to determine vvhat is on his mind. Undoubtediy, this is a good starting 
point to engage in risk management. 

In an evaluation in 2017 of the application of ERM observations in 
the Norvvegian vvomens prison it emerged that staff had started to discuss 
the ERM-plan vvith the prisoners, as a natural next step. Although there 
is no question of a therapeutic interaction, the practical application of 
discussing the ERM-plan vvith the prisoner leads to better cooperation 
betvveen prisoners and staff. An example of this is a prisoner vvho, for 
a long time, avoided contact vvith both prison staff vvithin the institu- 
tion and vvith the contact person in the rehabilitation programmes. This 
prisoner said that through the ERM talks, she gradually began to see 
that this form of risk management could support her in an existence 
“outside” the institution. This insight led to her taking the initlative to 
discuss her ERM-plan vvith the contact person “outside”, Hovvever, on 
the basis of such examples, vve do not yet knovv anything about the effect 
of ERM on improving the stability of prisoners in the longer term. But, 
insofar the use of risk management strategies is meaningful for prisoners, 
and the interaction therein is important (Crevve et al., 2011), it is not 
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unlikely that the ERM is a hope-inducing approach that can facilitate 


social rehabilitation. 


Summary and Conclusions 


VVorking in closed institutions requires a lot of commitment and profes- 
sionalism from employees vvhen dealing vvith stress. The likelihood of 
burnout is present in both prisons and institutions of forensic psychiatry. 
Actors in both environments have experiences of aggression or feeling 
“something is about to happen” vvith respect to violence. 

Aggression and violence (risk) appear regardless of vvhere the person 
(patient or prisoner) is admitted. The application of risk management 
strategies contributes to the timely recognition of behavioural deteriora- 
tion and the ability to manage them. The ERM is a risk management 
strategy that enables staff to recognise and manage early vvarning signs of 
deterioration in a timely manner. İn forensic psychiatry, there are ample 
experiences of ERM in relation to its clinical relevance (Fluttert et al., 
2010b, 2013) efficiency in terms of better incident management (Ray 6z 
Simpson, 2019). 

In this chapter, vve suggest the ERM has innovative potential to be 
transferred as a model into prison environment. Pilots of the ERM in 
Norvvay have shovvn that the ERM contributes to better understanding 
and control among prison staff of behavioural deterioration in prisoners. 
Prison staff have learned hovv to use a structured risk management inter- 
action through ERM. Central to this risk management is the avvareness 
of the occurrence of early vvarning signs and then the possible application 
of stabilising earİy interventions as a response to the onset of behavioural 
disturbance. VVe believe that this approach may potentially have utility to 
prisons across Europe, and might, ultimately, contribute to both safety 
vvithin the prisons and the rehabilitation of prisoners. 

The core element of the ERM-methodology is to identify and adapt 
nevv behavioural strategies through direct involvement of the service 
user. Thus, “multivoiced” collaboration is extensively explored and high- 
lighted in this chapter. The prisoner explores the Self in their hetero 
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and auto dialogues vvith multiple voices in their environment (Avedeling 
et al,, 2015). Some of these dialogues may trigger violent episodes and 
need to be addressed before these take hold. The ERM is a means of 
shared decision-making that can involve specialists (mental health profes- 
sionals), non-specialists (e.g. prison officers) and the prisoner themselves. 
It acts as a boundary obyect through vvhich these stakeholders can 
cooperate in the interest and safety of all involved. 

The ERM is a nevv model of risk management being applied to the 
prison context and although preliminary pilots are favourable, more 
intensive research is required to explore its effectiveness in the prison 
environment. Doing so, in this nevv context, vvill contribute to an even 
more comprehensive conceptualisation of aggression and violence, and 
the management and prevention of these. The main challenges to these 
future endeavours may be a Pparadigm issuc” hovvever, i.e. hovv are prison 
staff able to put aside their focus on safety and security and svvitch 
to a more interactional or caring approach to vvorking vvith inmates. 
Training vvill be required to prepare them for vvorking in a coordinated 
and systematic manner that enables them to assess and manage instru- 
ments, such as the ERM, innovations borrovved from the mental health 


field. 
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İntroduction 


In this chapter, vve explore the contested concept of vulnerabilities in 
the context of criminal yustice and mental health, “vulnerable being 
a category into vvhich people in contact vvith criminal yustice system 
(CS) are usually placed vvithout critique. Normative positions suggest 
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vulnerability is possessed by “offenders” themselves ovving to certain char- 
acteristics they hold. This vvill be critiqued as limited and indicative of 
structural povver relations. An alternative consideration is presented of 
vulnerability as a social construction. Dravving on an “etemic” under- 
standing of vulnerability (Heaslip et al., 2016), allovving integration of 
agentic and structural factors, vve call for the inclusion of offenders in 
the design and conduct of services and models of organisational learning, 
innovation and collaboration that transform these practices. 

VVe take a reflexive approach in our vvriting that requires us to be open 
about the positions vve hold in personal, professional, disciplinary and 
theoretical terms underpinning the critical stances adopted. VVe comprise 
tvvo British vvomen, one Norvvegian vvoman, one South African vvoman 
and one British male. Collectively vve bear social vvork, nursing, inter 
professional practice and penology backgrounds and are versed in critical 
social science perspectives. This influences the standpoints taken here in 
our understandings of penal policy, ethnographic approaches and voice. 

To commence, vve vvill summarise some of the developments in service 
provision that includes the voice of those connected vvith services. 


The Centrality of Voice and Inclusion 


There is an ongoing debate concerning terminology used in referring to 
those vvho have contact vvith professional services. VVithin health and 
social care, terms such as “patient,, “service user” or “client are common: 
hovvever, these have been contested ovving to the discourses underpin- 
ning them. VVe vvould choose to use the term “citizens” vvhen referring 
to individuals vvho are in contact vvith any professional service and this 
is subsequently used here in reference to people in contact vvith crim- 
inal fustice and health services (including the incarcerated and subyected 
citizen together vvith the professional). 
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Our professional backgrounds mean vve favour a UK social vvork 
perspective but it is not yust in social vvork that citizen involvement is 
increasing (Tevv et al., 2012, Bovvers et al., 2016, Austin 6 Isokuortti, 
2016): and not fust in the UK (Duygulu öz Abaan, 2013). Hovvever, the 
evidence in ÜK social vvork provides a grounding from vvhich to develop 
vvider practices and to understand the vvays in vvhich greater inclusion 
can be developed in authentic vvays across countries and cultures. 

The perspective of citizens vvho use social vvork services has been 
a feature of social vvork in the UK since the development of generic 
education under the Central Council for Education and "İraining in 
Social VVork (CCETSVV), exemplified by Mayer and Timms” seminal 
vvork in 1970—72e Clzent Speaks. Vhe involvement of citizens in educa- 
tion and training has also been a requirement of social vvork qualifying 
courses in the UK follovving the introduction of minimum degree-level 
qualification in 2003. VVithin healthcare, the movement of involving 
citizens has grovvn across Europe over the İast fevv decades (Dent 6z 
Pahor, 2015). VVithin the UK, it is an expectation that citizens vvill 
be involved in nursing courses since 2010 (Nursing Midvvifery Council 
(NMCİ, 2010) and allied health professionals since 2018 (Health Care 
Professions Council, 2018) healthcare courses since 2010. The history 
of involvement in education and training is vvell-rehearsed in Molyneux 
and İrvine (2004), Beresford and Boxall (2012), and Trvine et al. (2015). 
Tvvo recent vvorks offer a more comprehensive overvtevv of the history of 
citizen involvement in health and social care (see the editorials to special 
editions by McLaughlin et al,, 2016, Duffy et al., 2017). Involving citi- 
zens in the education of future health and social care professionals, some 
of vvhom vvill vvork in the CİS, offers authentic insights into the İived 
experience of a service or experience (Scammell et al., 2015: Parker, 
20215 Heaslip et al,, 2018) providing a contrasting perspective to the 
professional discourse. 

There are barriers to involving service users that include training 
and support needs (Moss et al., 2007), povver issues (Anka 6z Taylor, 
2016) and the need for meaningfulness in any inclusion that belies 
its mandatory status. VVhat is clear is that there has been a grovvth in 
research undertaken and knovvledge gained through the practice of inclu- 
sion (Gupta 6£ Blevvett, 2008, Hughes, 2017). VVe are still somevvhat 
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unclear of the vvays inclusion of citizens in health and social care assists 
the process or, if it does, hovv it then creates better practice. Hovvever, 
evidence from practice is grovving. 

Citizen experilences are fundamental in the development and revievv 
of health and social care services. VVithin England, there is a commit- 
ment tovvards strengthening “patient and public involvement” in health 
(NHS England, 2017) and in Norvvay Patients” are referred to as radical 
agents of change vvith the right to vvork alongside professionals in design 
and development of good healthcare services (Erlandsen, 2018). Despite 
the povver- and discourse-laden language of Ppattents” in health care, it 
is apparent there is a grovving political and public acceptance of the 
importance of engaging vvith citizens using services in the design and 
redevelopment of health and social care services and research into them. 

In this chapter vve consider hovv the voice of those in contact vvith C/S 
might influence service development and ask vvhy it might be impor- 
tant to include the voice of people vvho have those connections. The 
rise of populism and punitive methods in CİS are exemplifted vvell 
by recent UK politicians (Gayle, 2019) and these vievvs promote and 
fortify populist perspectives amongst the general public. So, vve may ask 
vvhy to include the voice of these people vvho are unpopular, excluded 
and subfect to punishment (something vvhich may include professionals 
vvorking in these areas as vvell). In response vve return to our codes of 
ethics and professional value bases that vve as authors originate from, 
acknovvledging the politically left-leaning aspects of most human service 
professions. But there are also pragmatic as vvell as moral and polit- 
ical fustifications. These concern the economic costs of mental ill-health 
and the incarceration of those transgressing national lavvs. Regardless 
of penal systems and their philosophies—vvhether punitively inspired, 
paternalistically vvelfare based or rehabilitative in thrust—reducing future 
offending and integrating citizens into society in social and economically 
productive vvays represents positive gains for those communities and for 
the mental health of those citizens. Thus finding vvays of reducing recidi- 
vism that are acceptable and appropriate to those vvho have had contact 
vvith C/S and amplifying their voice is fundamental to future service 
development. 
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The Contested Concept of Vulnerabilities 


Citizen involvement is predicated on a number of things including povver 
relations but also on the basis that those citizens connected vvith services 
are inherently vulnerable. As human beings, vve are all vulnerable to some 
extent and the term remains İoaded and contested, in terms of associated 
povver implications and vvho may apply to such, to vvhom and to vvhat 
end (Penhale 6c Parker, 2008, Parker et al,, 2012, Heaslip, 2013). For 
instance, those citizens vvho are subfect to CS interventions in the UK 
may be considered vulnerable because of the removal of freedoms and 
rights. VVhen in contact vvith the C/S they may be exposed to “crimi- 
nals), drug use, violence and other brutalising behaviours often associated 
vvith C/S contexts to a İesser or greater degree. Hovvever, it may also be 
assumed that those subiect to CİS interventions make the professionals 
dealing vvith them or, indeed, the general public, vulnerable because of 
their perceived “dangerousness”—a discourse developed through inter- 
ventions and the povver of common-sense assumptions that Foucault 
(1979) and Bourdieu (1977) expose so clearly—or through association 
vvith those people (Parker, 2007). 

Thus, vve must hold that vulnerability is an elusive as vvell as a 
contested concept. İf vve vvere to pursue definitions rigidly vve run the 
risk of excluding subiectively or culturally legitimated understandings. 
Our vvorking definition of vulnerability, for use in respect of citizen 
involvement, is co7zzotatfve, associated vvith the underlying feelings and 
meanings of diverse professional and citizen group cultures: rather than 
being 4Erozative, vrhich, in its precision, may exclude or delegitimise 
others: recognising that, at times for research purposes, vve may need 
to denote specifics, vvhilst acknovvledging difference and breadth. VVe 
suggest that any person can be vulnerable but some are more suscep- 
tible than others because of contexts, positionings and responses to that 
person by others rather than because of their innate characteristics. 

Examining anthropological features of vulnerability identifies that 
human beings are poorİy equipped physically and are dependent on 
sociality: herein lies both their potential flourishing, but also their poten- 
tial vulnerability (Kottovv, 2004). Thus, vulnerability is a “condition 
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humana” vvhich affects us all (Kottovv, 2003, p. 461). VVithin this perspec- 
tive it recognises that some groups may be more than vulnerable as a 
central feature of the human condition ovving to external factors and 
sociopolitical norms, vvhilst acknovvledging the individualistic nature of 
vulnerability. Such approaches carry advantages in avoiding assumptions 
that vulnerability is an inevitable consequence of gender, age and socio- 
economic status. Vulnerability, therefore, exists as a İived experience of 
the individualSs perception of self and their resources to vvithstand such 
challenges. Vulnerability is contextual, based on the experience of expo- 
sure to harm through challenges to ones integrity. Kottovv (2003, 2004) 
argues that a distinction needs to be made to identify individuals vvho 
are more than ordinarily vulnerable, vvhich he refers to as “vulnerated” or 
susceptible. İn that these individuals suffer from double feopardyş as they 
suffer from both an elevated risk of vulnerability as a greater likelihood 
of harm resulting from these problems. Kottovv (2003, 2004) argues that 
this should be separated from vulnerability and should be referred to 
as susceptibility, as vulnerability is an essential attribute of humanity, 
vvhereas susceptibility is a specific accidental condition to be diagnosed 
and treated. Kottovvs approach is contextual and can be applied to people 
in contact vvith the CİS. 

Approaches to vulnerability vvithin health and social care (HSC) 
settings have tended to focus on susceptibility and risk of disease, ill- 
health, disadvantage and misfortune and so on. This thinking is rooted 
in the povver of the professional to subyect the “vulnerable person” to the 
gaze of concern and control. In the CİS the gaze may, on the other hand, 
also reflect the vulnerability to danger experienced by the gazer. These 
understandings are often considered to be denotative but vve vvould 
argue for a fluid approach allovving for individual responses to context 
and a relational approach to vulnerability that sees it in interactions, 
socio-political, cultural and historical contexts. This allovvs multidisci- 
plinary relationships to flourish in situ rather than being mandated by 
impersonal policy directives. 

These emphases highlight the “vounding” dimension of vulnerability 
vvhich links to the etymological derivation of the term: from the Latin 
root zz4/n—and verb vzlnare meaning “to vvound”. Hovvever, there is a 
stage prior to actual vvounding—physical or emotional—vvhich takes 
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place in the shadovvy state of potentiality for “vounding, “harm” and 
“danger”. This preliminary state seems to underlie the susceptibility/risk 
hypothesis and links also to the concept of /Z/zzza/Zzy. "The risk of, or 
susceptibility to, vvounding makes the person vulnerable but they are in 
a state betvveen actual physical or psycho-social experience and the non- 
vvounded state, they are betvvixt and betvveen, neither one nor the other 
(Parker et al., 2012). In this liminal vvorld, professionals in C/S, HSC 
and those experfencing interventions from these services become vulner- 
able. People vvho have experienced incarceration or other interventions 
from CİS move from citizens to diminished persons. Those vvorking in 
these systems vvho experience such İiminal transitions oscillate betvveen 
a degree of socially beneficial functioning and/or challenging personally 
diminishing policies and state practices that control and create vulner- 
ability. In these vvays professionals and those experlencing professional 
gaze and intervention become liable to risks, dangers, liabilities—vulner- 
ability. 

As vve noted earlier, everyone is potentially vulnerable depending on 
the vvays in vvhich vve define “the concept. Labelling theory helps us to 
problematise the concept further. To refer to someone as vulnerable is 
often taken automatically to assign them a label that vvould usually be 
seen in a negative light—it is assumed to be a peforative term (Penhale 6z 
Parker, 2008). Labelling theory focuses not on acts in themselves but on 
the labelling of certain acts as being devliant, states of being or minority 
groups that do not represent cultural or ma/ority norms (Becker, 1963). 
In itself, this exposes the taken-for-granted discourses that reflect socio- 
cultural povver relations (Foucault, 1979, Gaventa, 2002). Being labelled 
as deviant creates a stigmatic role, and, taking Goffmanns (1959, 1963) 
dramaturgical approach, is then performed socially by both the labeller 
and labelled and other social actors involved. 

“Vulnerability” is a label, People subyiect to CİS interventions may be 
expected to assume the characteristics associated vvith this label (and 
almost performing a “sick role, Parsons, 1975), and act accordingly” 
(Becker, 1963, Lemert, 1951). İt is easy to see hovv our actors vvithin the 
CS become stigmatised through their vulnerability, considered vveak- 
ened and necessarily subfect to certain disciplinary practices (Parker, 
2007, Parker et al,, 2012). The term “vulnerable people” refers to people 


vvho, by virtue of their circumstances, by the vvay professional services are 
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organised/operated, and by the vvay that vvider society treats adults vvith 
different needs, are then placed in a position that creates further need. 
For example, the mentally ill criminal is placed in prison and becomes 
more ill as a result. A moral imperative therefore arises in ensuring that 
the voice of these people is heard in planning and developing services that 
act as resistance against this stigmatisation and reduces current povver 
imbalances. 


Service Development interventions 
and the Dialectic of Agent and Structure 


VVe tum novv to hovv citizens vvith vulnerabilities can be included in 
service development and innovation in practice. There a range of models 
of organisational learning, change and innovation that facilitate change 
but vve choose by vvay of illustration one such model, the Change 
Laboratory (CLM) (see Chapter 8 of this volume). The detail of this 
model and its many applications, are detailed comprehensively elsevvhere 
(Virkkunen 6z Nevvnham, 2013, Kerosuo et al., 2010, Engeström et al., 
1996, 2014, Sannino et al., 2016b, Sannino öc Engeström, 2017). Our 
intention is not to critique this model per se, or describe its application, 
but use it as an example of a vvell-tested model of service transformation 
that has application in the C)S context but vvhich faces the challenges 
of including the voice of the vulnerable service user (see Chapter 8 and 
Engeström et al., 2014). 

Briefly the model is a bottom-up and participatory model of organisa- 
tional transformation vvith its theoretical origins in Cultural-Historical 
Activity Theory (CHAT) and the theory of expansive learning. The 
latter is an iterative and collective transformation process led by key 
stakeholders involved in service innovation and facilitated by researchers 
(Virkkunen öc Nevvnham, 2013, Sannino et al., 2016a). There is grovving 
evidence of the use of CLM vvithin many professional sectors (e.g., 
Engeström et al., 1996, Kerosuo et al., 2010, Virkkunen öc Nevvnham, 
2013, Morselli et al,, 2014, Englund öz Price, 2018, Sannino et al., 
2016b, Sannino öz Engeström, 2017). 

Hovvever, the use of CLM vvithin the CS has to date been İlargely non- 


existent. İn this case, the focus vvould be on development of the prison 
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service, questioning the purpose of the service and vvhom it primarily 
serves. Exploring the potential for a CL application in the field requires 
an examination of possible challenges it faces in this nevv context, before 
implementing it uncritically in the field for the first time. This is the 
task of COLAB, an EU-funded profect (COLAB-H2020-MSCA-RISE- 
2016/734536) that aimed to promote innovation and interorganisational 
learning and interagency collaboration vvithin the CİS (see Chapters 1 
and 8 of this volume). The inclusion of the voice of the prisoner in the 
CLM vvas a particular focus of this consortium. 

Before vve explore in this chapter the possibilities and potential limita- 
tions of including the prisoner voice in CLM in this CS context, vve 
need to remind ourselves of the foundational principles of expansive 
learning (Guzmin, 2018, Engeström, 2015). 

On face value these principles appear straightforvvard: hovvever exam- 
ining these principles vvith regards to CLM vvithin the CİS, and the 
involvement of vulnerable prisoners İleads to potential challenges, vvhich 
vve vvill explore before identifying potential solutions to these. The first 
principle regarding the unit of analysis can be easily undertaken vvithin 
the C/S process, comparing the degree to vvhich different agencies vvork 
vvithin the service. İt is in the second founding principle of collec- 
tion dimensions of capturing multple voices and vvorldvievvs that vve 
begin to see the potential challenges. VVilson et al, (2018) define vvorld- 
vievvs as culturally based points of reference that individuals use to 
experience and think about the vvorld. They help us to interpret and 
understand our existing context and experlences, vvhich in turn inform 
our vvays of vvorking and thinking. Inherent to CLM method is a vvill- 
ingness to see, hear and understand the vvorlİdvievvs of others and to 
contrast your perceptions of the activity in moving forvvards as part of 
the action eycle. Hovvever, the degree to vvhich individuals are vvilling 
to be open to understand the vvorldvievv of others has to be consid- 
ered vvithin the context of vvider societal discourses and values regarding 
crime and punishment. Comparing tvvo different approaches tovvards 
crime and offenders in Norvvay and the UK, Scandinavian approaches 
focus upon prisons as places of rehabilitation (Kriminalomsorgen, 2019, 
Pratt, 2008a, 2008b, Pratt 6c Eriksson, 2013) vvhere citizens vvho are 


imprisoned receive support and rehabilitation to enable them integrate 
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themselves back into society follovving their release. İmprisonment itself 
is the punishment in Norvvay, vvhereas this is compounded in the UK by 
the removal of other amenities. İn comparison, ÜK society sees prisons 
as having three roles: to protect the public, retribution and punishment 
and finally, rehabilitation (Gauke, 2018). The UK prides itself as having 
a tough approach to criminal fustice, creating potential barriers for 
criminal yustice staff to value or appreciate the vvorİdvievv of offenders. 
VVhilst the third founding principle (Table 12.1) identiftes the impor- 
tance of focusing upon a historical dimension, vve argue that in the CIS 
context, the broader socio-political or structural dimensions that this 
may encompasses, vvill be particularİy important vvhen understanding 
and appreciating the vvorld vievvs of agents in the CLM process. 

Taking aside values regarding vvorldvievvs there are also challenges 
vvith regards to capturing the voices of the offender. A eritical aspect 
of the CLM process is the mirroring process in vvhich data collected 
from a variety of sources (e.g. the daily interactions of professionals 
vvith each other and vvith the offenders) is shared vvith another (e.g. 
vvorkers and offender representatives) in order to stimulate thought and 
reflection. Questions need to be asked regarding hovv this data vvould 
be collected: common approaches use expertential videos, yet fevv C/S 
organisations allovv the use of video recording vvithin their service due to 
concerns regarding confidentiality. Additionally, there are İogistic issues 


as shovvn in a British study by Hughes et al. (2017) of 93 young people 


Table 12.1 Principles of expansive learning (Guzman, 2018) 


1. There is a minimum unit of analysis: this is a collective, artefact-mediated, 
obiect-orientated activity system in its interaction vvith at least one other 
activity system that is itself collective, artefact-mediated, obiect-orientated 

2. There is a collective dimension: Participants are involved in learning and 
represent multiple voices vvith differing thoughts, vvorld vievvs and forms 
of expression 

3. There is a historical dimension—there is an acknovvledgement that there 
are transformations of the activity over time 

4. Contradictions play an essential role as triggers for change and 
development—contradictions are the historical accumulation of structural 
tensions vvithin and betvveen activity systems 

5. There is the possibility of expansive transformations in activity systems, 
accomplished vvhen the obiect and the motives of activity are 
reconceptualised and there are nevv possibilities 
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serving custodial sentences (mean age 16.9). They identifted that 4706 
of the sample demonstrated “overall language skills” significantly belovv 
average for their age range, this included 2006 (zz — 19) meeting the 
threshold for consideration of impairment noting significant difficul- 
ties. Communication is a fundamental aspect of the CLM process, and 
often theoretical conceptual models are presented in complex language 
vvhich may not be readily accessible to individuals vvith lovver educa- 
tional attainment, common in offenders (Taylor et al., 2018). There 
is also another obstacle concerning language. In a multinational and 
multicultural context, vvhich many prisons and prison research are 
becoming and the language of communication may not be the mother 
tongue of several of the participants (and a number of the researchers). 
Because of insecurity and a lack of language skills, participants may be 
reluctant, or even unable, to articulate and share their thoughts and opin- 
ions adequately. This increases the risk of important information and 
nuances concerning expressing vvorldvievvs, contradictions and tensions 
(Table 12.1) becoming İost in the process. 

Another key aspect in expansive learning is the transformative process 
(Table 12.1). During a CLM, participants rather than researchers take 
a leading role in designing their future by engaging in ?oint analysis of 
their activity (Engeström, 2015). This promotes a sense of agency and 
empovverment that is beneficial in ensuring their commitment to organ- 
isational changes. Hovvever, this is challenging vvithin the C/S context 
vvhen individual inmates are involved vvho do not have the same control 
of their future as other participants (prison staff for instance). Herein lays 
the challenges vvith regards to unequal povver base. 

A normative positioning of people experiencing CS interventions 
(e.g. the prisoner in prison) and those vvho intervene (e.g. the prison 
officer) is one of unbalanced povver relations because of assumed differ- 
entiated moral vvorth. This allovvs interventions to be enforced from 
positions of supposed moral integrity and socially accepted and İegit- 
imated povver. Hovvever, models such as the CLM engage vvith these 
debates in a different vvay starting from the fundamental human rights 
of individuals to participate and to fair treatment. This reflects not a 
deontological Kantian position, vvhereby these rights are İost as a result 
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of proscribed behaviours, but instead a situation ethics model that recog- 
nises, despite the transgression of overtly and covertly agreed behavioural 
norms, the right to participation and fair treatment remain. This presents 
a contradiction (also noted in Chapter 9 of this book) that may require 
the original CLM to evolve to address these. 


Critical Ethnography—the Moral Enterprise 
of Ethnography 


A key dimension of the CLM, as mentioned earlier, is the collection of 
mirror data from everyday vvorking practices vvithin the prison, to stim- 
ulate discussion vvithin the organisational development process. These 
represent a diversity of perspectives constituting multi-agency, cross- 
cultural participants and made up of both practitioners and researchers. 
It is the role of the researcher (see Chapter 8 of this volume) to collect 
this mirror data in the first instance and ethnography has been vievved 
as a dominant data-gathering approach. İt is not difficult to compre- 
hend vvhy ethnography vvould be a popular methodological choice for 
this large, complex, intervvoven enterprise. At a basic level, ethnog- 
raphy is fluid rather than prescriptive: it pursues fruitful avenues rather 
than being constrained by set variables: it avoids hypotheses normally, 
although is guided by theoretical positions and empirical ontologies such 
as demographic data (Scheper-Hughes, 2009). Fundamentally qualita- 
tive in nature, it can also accommodate quantitative and statistical data. 
Furthermore, although focusing on social interactions in the fteldvvork 
encounter via different intervievving strategies, ethnography can happily 
accommodate reports and documentary evidence as data (Ashencaen 
Crabtree, 2012). Data is not gathered in staged İlaboratory settings but 
in naturalistic settings, vvhere real people actually function and do the 
things they tend to do in their İives: for example, the hospital vvard, 
the classroom, the indigenous village as vvell as the “total institution” 
(Goffman, 1961): the asylum and the prison. An ignored perspective in 
doing prison ethnography is recognising the challenge of this experience 
in this environment. A prison constitutes an emotionalİy demanding 
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context, and the researcher may occasionally find themselves in poten- 
tially dangerous situations. Besides, novice researchers may enter the field 
vvith a high level of anxiety and struggling to cope vvith their emotions 
(Tevvkes, 2012, Sloan 6z VVright, 2015). It is from this perspective that 
vve can vievv the researcher as vulnerable vvithin the service development 
processes, such as the CL, rather than the prisoner, as discussed earlier. 
Hovvever, emotions may constitute epistemological significance vvorth 
exploring (see e.g. Sparks, 2002, Fransson 6£ lohnsen, 2015). 

A very important contribution of feminist epistemologies is that of 
self-reflexivity, vvhere the researcher is transparently vvritten into the 
ethnographic account (Ramazanoglu 6z Holland, 2002), in a “varts 
and all” approach, as being the lens through vvhich all data is gathered 
and processed—or textualised” to employ van Maanen$ (1988) useful 
term. To summarise, ethnography offers itself as the “Svviss penknife” 
of methodologies, adaptable, flexibly multi-tooled. A particularly effi- 
cacious aspect of ethnography vvithin models such as the CLM are 
observation techniques, vvhich can supplement intervievv or even, at 
times, be substituted for them. Much can be learned through this tech- 
nique, but the essential quality of such observation İles in its criticality. 
There can be no mere casual vvatching by the researcher but rather a 
conscious, deliberate, engaged secrutiny in order to understand vvhat is 
being seen and vvhat it could mean. A high level of criticality characterises 
ethnographic observation, in vvhich the attempt to connect the minute 
or local instance to a İarger, structural phenomenon, vvhich Atkinson 
(2015) describes as identifying the ethnographic detail as an instance of 
a bigger example. This position tends to challenge the idea that gener- 
ally qualitative data cannot be used to generalise to a bigger picture. 
Hovvever, vvhilst this may be true in terms of details and specifics—and 
that caution and caveats need to be acknovvledged—the critical ethno- 
grapher can İegitimately seek to dravv connections from the specific to 
the structural vvhere data appears to vvarrants this (Ashencaen Crabtree 
et al., 2016). Thus, critical observations of prison officers undertaking 
their routine morning tasks, as is central to the CLM model, might offer 
illumination into the operational ubiquities of daily practices by officers 
in that institution, vvhich in turn may lead to a deeper insight of the 
underlying philosophies or raison d”etre of prison services in that region 
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or context. This is the case vvhether those observations are undertaken by 
members of the CİS as a means of enhancing critical reflexivity, as part of 
the role, or by external observers, practitioners or researchers vvorking to 
improve services through appİying and facilitating organisational change 
using models such as the CL. 

Self-reflexivity and critical engagement begins to mark out the terri- 
tory of vvhat one could refer to as “moral ethnography” (Ashencaen 
Crabtree, 2013), vvhich in any collaborative activity such as the CLM 
vve believe should be central if comprehensive inclusion and partici- 
pation is to be achieved and voices heard. More, hovvever, is needed 
to truly occupy this contestable terrain. Moral ethnography requires 
that the İittle heard and müuted voice is amplifled, vvhether that is the 
voice of the rough sleeper, the patient vvith dementla, or the incarcer- 
ated citizen—and that the moral ethnographer seeks to create the space 
vvhereby that vvhich is rarely heard can be uttered and those vvhom are 
silenced can speak (Ashencaen Crabtree, 2012). The obvious critique to 
this idealised notion is that vvhat is said and recorded, vvhat has been 
learned through the process of ethnographic analysis, in vvhich data is 
effectively decoded and reformed for public digestion, all of this of course 
is selected by no other than the ethnographer themselves. There is no 
obyective positionality, no hygienic neutrality, no appeal to the İegitimacy 
of uncontaminated laboratory conditions (all highly dubious claims in 
themselves), but rather that all are subfect to the subyective and that the 
integrity of ethnography İies in the validity of a paper trail of evidence 
and the plausibility of the account (Hammersley öz Atkinson, 2007). 

Ethnography vvith the incarcerated citizen participant, needs, perforce, 
to be moral in its outlook, engagement (De Laine, 2000) and dissemi- 
nation given that the povver differentials betvveen researcher and subfect 
are normally vvide. Even more so betvveen subiects/participants of the 
CLM vvhen the status of one is that of the free person and the other 
that of the imprisoned (Ashencaen Crabtree, 2012). VVhat may these 
muted votces tell us of their material conditions, their emotional and 
psychological inner drama, their yearnings, loves, animosities and indif- 
ferences? Useful comparisons can here be dravvn betvveen the stigmatised 
labelling of the offender and the insane in reference to the historically 
“mad” in Britain (a term employed deliberately here and in opposition 
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to the sanitised medicalism “mental illness”). Porter (2006) telİs us that 
being vievved as irrational ravings emanating from seemingly incorrigible 
“Bedlamites”, such utterances vvere not thought to merit recording. By 
the nineteenth and tvventieth century, and emerging from the brutalities 
of North American institutional care, vve begin to find the vvritten, and 
often eloquent, accounts of suffering from usually freed patients (Geller 
et al., 2011). Separated by the long distance of time and a comforting 
belief in social progress, such account is variably poignant, bevvildering 
and bizarre but not immediately startling in that vve are inured to the 
notion that the past is often inexplicable vievved through contemporary 
frames, vvhich vvill shortly themselves be similarly anachronistic to others. 
VVe may also be avvare that the prison and asylum guards of yesterday 
vvould no doubt have had a very different tale to tell had their voices also 
been recorded—being an interesting example of hovv even the apparent 
oppressor can be silenced until invited to speak (Ashencaen Crabtree, 
2012): and that association vvith the stigmatised merely creates shared 
stigma by association (Parker, 2007, 2021). VVhat then can vve learn from 
moral ethnography vvith the incarcerated citizen, if vve assume for one 
heady moment that vve or anyone else are actually interested in hearing 
these vvords from the unattractive peripheries of society? Indeed the 
dilemma continues for once vvords are spoken, vvhat then do vve do vvith 
these accounts, particularly if they are controversial, troubling, offensive 
or even risky to the speaker and maybe to the listener as vvell? These 
are moot questions the moral ethnographer must perpetually address, 
particularly as ethnography has been charged vvith being an exploitative 
and one-sided relationship from vvhich participants often gain little in 
comparison vvith the kudos and career and financial advantages open to 
the “successful” researcher (Stacey, 1991). To engage in moral ethnog- 
raphy of itself invests significance and importance to the vvords of 
participants: hovvever, marginalised or ostracised they may be in society, 
the exercise of vvhich suggests that the speaker is also equally invested 
vvith the social stature that makes peripheral voices vvorth listening to. 
Ethnography throvvs up troublesome data at times and in turn creates 
ethical dilemmas. The nevv British Home Secretary, Priti Patel, has 
been reported in the media as robustly asserting that the UK Govern- 
ments approach to lavv and order vvill be concerned vvith ensuring that 
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offenders “İiterally feel terror (Gayle, 2019). An ethnography comparing 
the penal approach in Britain to that of Norvvay, for example, might 
reasonably focus on the apparent polarities in correction ethos, tenta- 
tive portrayed earlier in this chapter as punitive versus rehabilitative. 
Yet, this dualism may be less stark than is suggested if vve adopt a 
somevvhat mischievous Foucaldian (1967) interpretation. For this vve 
must consider eighteenth-century institutional care of the insane in 
England. Foucault considers the o?z?za facie humanity of the Quaker 
approach, exemplifled by VVilliam Tukes small, private institution, “The 
Retreat (Ashencaen Crabtree, 2012). Here, and in sharp contrast to İess 
edifying forms of containment elsevvhere, Tuke adopted an approach 
vvhich came to knovvn as “moral treatment” in order to pacify and cafole 
the patient into modifying their behaviour tovvards conformity vvith 
expected norms of conduct, for example partaking of afternoon tea vvith 
propriety and properly attired (Ashencaen Crabtree, 2012). Moral treat- 
ment vvould be recognisable today in some of its essential elements as 
promoting a normalising and rehabilitative approach. Foucault (1967) 
hovvever, argues that moral treatment imposed a heavy yoke of burden- 
some consciousness and conscience on patients forcing obedience upon 
them to adopt normative modes of conduct. The existential and anar- 
chic freedom of the lunatic is denied vvhere sanity (and therefore physical 
freedom) is contingent upon demonstrated outvvard respect for conven- 
tions, vvhich Foucault (1967) offers as possibİy more humane than chains 
and bars but is nonetheless a system of oppression. 

IF vve apply this argument to penal systems cross-culturally and 
consider the apparent contrast betvveen contemporary British and 
Norvvegian correctional forms, then the vievv suddenly alters. Conceiv- 
ably the incarcerated citizen in Britain endures the overcrovvding, peer 
violence, squalor and misery of overcrovvded and apparently rat-infested 
celİs (Perraudin, 2017) but may experience internal freedoms unknovvn 
to those vvhere rehabilitated compliance is demanded by officials, vvhich 
FoucaulEs analysis reveals as outvvardly as merely a more civilised and far 
less brutal form of age-old paternalistic oppression (Foucault, 1979). 

DiMaggio and Povvell (1983) set out a neo-VVeberian approach 
to understanding organisations. This approach suggested a tendency 
tovvards conformity or convergence of forms and behaviours through 
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coercion (policies, legislation and so forth), mimicry and adopting the 
practices of those perceived to be successful or valued, and normativity 
vrhen practices become embedded and tacitly accepted as the vvay one 
does things. At face value there may be an element of determinism 
that prevents the possibilities of change. Hovvever, this need not be 
the case as the subsystems of organisations are the individual agents 
vvho, vyhen exposing underlying discourses underpinning organisational 
behaviour subyect them to scrutiny, evaluation and potential change. 
Thus the CİS and health services (HS) are bound to act in specific 
contextual vvays according to socio-political and professional regulation, 
success is copied (often uncritically), and certain approaches become 
mainstream and unquestioned. İncluding the voice of citizens involved, 
as those subyect to such or as professionals vvithin these services, chal- 
lenges this isomorphic convergence in provision and raises the possibility 
of change. Furthermore, understanding the position of individuals in 
contact vvith these services as somevvhat liminal—neither as free citizen 
nor as someone outside the lavv (since they have been subiect to the 
lavv) —vve see a process of losing ones status and becoming reclothed 
in a different social cloth through interaction vvith these systems. The 
process is dialectic and vvorks through the thesis of professional on the 
one hand, the antithesis of the citizen voice on the other hand, and 
eventually moving tovvards a novel synthetic, and hopefully construc- 
tive, vvay of being. VVithout this reflective dialectic vve run the risk of 
perpetuating normative practice behaviours and vvhilst it may be argued 
that voice can be represented through video and audio clips, these run 
the risk of being subiect to the hidden discourses of individual profes- 
sionals and professions. Thus vve argue for an upset in the povver balance 
and the synchronous involvement of all those vvithin CİS not yust the 
professionals. 
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VVays Forvvard for Including Offenders 
in Service Redesign 


VVe have explored the contested and fluid nature of “vulnerability”, vvhich 
in itself has profound implications for service design, delivery and eval- 
uation. To ensure that povver imbalances are addressed, and that services 
develop according to the gamut of human need, citizen participation is 
central to service evaluation. Our contention throughout this chapter has 
been that models that aim to encourage organisational learning, innova- 
tion and collaboration in the C/S (such as the CLM) could be adapted 
to better include the voice of the citizen in contact vvith the CIS. The 
impact of constructed vulnerabilities may be countered by engagement 
of citizens and is essential to break dovvn İlabelling and stigmitatisation 
often found in service development. Researchers providing mirror data 
for models of service development need to be avvare that they hold their 
ovvn biases vvhen collecting and presenting this data to participants and 
need to be critical of their ovvn ethnographic practices 

Models of service redesign such as the CLM seeks to make a positive 
impact on the CİS, and collaborating services, to assist those involved 
vvith CIS into pro-social, participatory vvays of living. These seek vvays of 
improving CİS and health and vvelfare service provision vvhich has three 
immediate strands to it: the enhancement of professional achievement 
and outcome, the reduction of service and social cost: the reduction of 
individual harm and susceptibility to personal vvounding and enhance- 
ment of social position of those in contact vvith CİS. VVe contend that 
a central plank in this is the inclusion of the voice of those vvho are 
excluded and marginalised by their contact vvith C/S. 

VVays of amplifying that voice are varfed. İf vve can enter the vvorld 
of the other through participatory methodologies such as the CLM and 
its employment through ethnographic techniques, vve create the condi- 
tions in vvhich dialectics may occur. The normative thesis of the C/S 
is challenged by citizen voice as an antithesis. If vve remain open to 
the possibilities created by synthesising the conflicting theses vve may 
present novel understandings and vvays of developing services that meet 
our obiectives. By exploring filmic, dialogic, dravvn, fictive and poetic 
modes of communication across the activity systems involved in CS vve 
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offer those vvith reduced or marginalised povver and voice the means to 
resist and state their case or position. So, enhancing the voice of people 
in contact vvith CİS can be achieved through different communicative 
methodologies and an overarching ethnographic approach, and increases 
the possibilities for reducing povver imbalances. Hovvever, vve must also 
add a caveat, These approaches can only vvork if structural conditions 
allovv the development of such democratised approaches to service devel- 
opment. Cultural perspectives also exert a povverful impact at İocal, 
organisation and structural levels and need to be taken into account 
vvhen determining vvays forvvard. If a top-dovvn perspective drives service 
development then all participants vvithin the activity systems remain 
excluded and changes are rendered less possible. As academics, prac- 
titioners and those in contact vvith CİS a commitment is required to 
illuminating service provision and impact through our ethnographic 
approaches, vvhich must be critical. VVe use our illuminations to develop 
micro and meso-level practices, and disseminate our vvork to challenge 
macro-level assumption and normative practice. 
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Avenues of Opportunity: /ourneys 
of Activities Through Third Sector 
Organisations 


Angela Turner-VVilson, Stuart Dearborn, 
and Catherine Bullen 


Introduction: Beyond Prisons 


The use of prison as a means of “punishing and “correcting” those vvho 
have allegediy committed a crime against society is open to debate. 
Indeed, the benefits and problems of giving people a custodial sentence 
continue to rage in socio-economic and political domains across the 
globe. Retributive incarceration does remain popular in liberal democ- 
racies as vvell as totalitarian regimes, despite questions as to vvhether this 
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is the right approach (Tordan, 2003, Scott, 2013). One field of interest 
that has tried to move beyond this lies in restorative yustice, vvhich has, 
over the last fevv decades, become popular, especially in Europe and 
Scandinavla. İt has been defined as a “process vvhereby parties vvith a 
stake in a specific offence collectively resolve hovv to deal vvith the after- 
math of the offence, and its implications for the future” (Marshall, 1996, 
p. 37). It places emphasis on conflict resolution and societal responsibil- 
ities (Cunneen 6c Goldson, 2015). In Norvvay, for example, it can be 
related to practices that prioritise the importance of the vvelfare system 
for those in prison and during resettlement. As such third sector organ- 
isations (TSOs) play a part. These not-for-profit, voluntary agencies 
(sometimes referred to as non-governmental organisations or NGOs) are 
neither public nor private (National Audit Office, 2019) and are part of 
the vvorld of rehabilitation, change and decriminalisation. İn many coun- 
tries, they are crucial in the complex vvorld of the “aftervvards”, the time 
vyhen someone vvho has been released from prison is vvorking tovvards 
reintegrating back into society. Hovvever, this period has no clear end 
date and restorative yustice is, as Cravvford (2015) has argued, “lanus- 
faced” as it asks those involved to be simultaneousİy looking backvvards 
and forvvards across time. 


Third Sector Organisations and the Criminal 
lustice Service 


A number of authors have discussed the role of TSOs in relation to 
ex-prisoners. Some have considered hovv TSOs support those released 
from prison vvho have immediate needs such as housing (Mills et al, 
2013, Ellison et al., 2013) or require help vvith physical and psycholog- 
ical issues such as self-harming behaviours (National İnstitute for Healıh 
Research UK, 2020). Others have explored hovv TSOs are involved in 
assisting older or younger individuals, or those vvith learning difficul- 
ties (Forsyth et al., 2017, Acar öc Tekin, 2011, Kelly et al., 2012). In 
respect to restorative fustice, there are discussions about the role of TSOs 
in the provision of support for victim and offender mediation, such 
as Los (2019) dissertation thesis concerning this vvork in Hong Kong. 
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VVider more general insight into TSOs is slightly less common, although 
papers such as Kaufman (2015) delve into the importance of these insti- 
tutions as places that deepen citizenship for ex-prisoners. This chapter 
contributes to this corpus of material by considering TSOs from a very 
specific person-centred lens. İt asks vvhat TSOs might offer, vhat are 
their benefits, their challenges and can they really contribute to change 
and opportunities for ex-prisoners after they are released? 

VVe gain some ansvvers to these questions through insights from vvork 
undertaken by an individual called Roger (not his real name), vvho 
had ?oined a team of researchers on a European funded grant vvhose 
mission vvas to optimise collaboration and integration betvveen crim- 
inal fustice and health and vvelfare services across the European Union 
(EU). Roger had been in contact vvith the criminal yustice system, 
but vvas novv employed in a not-for-profit organisation in the UK. 
One of his contributions to the study, along vvith colleagues, vvas to 
travel through different regions of Norvvay to explore and document 
interagency practices. This vvork offers insights based on this ourney. 


Social Anthropology and Ethnography 


Given the focus of this vvork, an anthropological approach offered a 
sound theoretical fit. Social anthropology considers areas such as İavvs, 
social control, kinship and symbolism to name but a fevv (e.g. see 
Hendry, 2016). It is a philosophy that can provide a “direct immersion 
in a culture” vvith, “field experiences (that are) focused not so much by 
formal research methods, as by the unique talents and interests of the 
anthropologists...” (Haines, 2017, p. 3) and one might add this can 
include all vvho utilise ethnographic framevvorks. The use of ethnography 
in seeking to understand prisoners is not nevv, see for example Drake 
et als. (2015) edited book. One contributor to this text, Hammersley 
(2015, p. 27) has argued that ethnography is about, “producing “lose- 
ups” of social phenomena”,. To achieve this, postmodernist perspectives 
can be useful. 
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Context and Place 


Traditionally anthropology concerned itself vvith undertaking detailed 
studies of culture vvithin single sites (e.g. see Van Maanan, 2011). This 
approach vvas sometimes based on the search for “universal truths, an 
idea reyected by postmodernist factions. Lyotard (1984, p. xxiv), for 
instance, famously stated that he had an “incredulity tovvard metanar- 
ratives”, Unlike the empirical generalist perspectives, postmodernism 
is about deconstructing vvorld vievvs. VVithin anthropology, it offered 
approaches that included vvorking on multlocal proyects vvhich included 
interdisciplinary (Marcus, 1995) or even interpersonal insights. İt could 
create a “translocal netvvork of relationships” (Hannerz, 2003, p. 209). 
Bearing this latter point in mind, the field visits for this study involved 
different locations, but they vvere all part of one country, in this case, 
Norvvay. The team vvent to the City of Oslo, Stavanger in Rogaland, 
Molde in More og Romsdal, Bergen in Vestland, and "Tromsg in "İroms 
og Finmark. These are all tovvns and vvere selected as 8006 of people 
İive in the mafor cities in Norvvay (VVorld Population Revievv, 2020). 
Hovvever, they did offer different regional perspectives, and importantly 
several TSOs are based in these areas. 

TSOs usually act as formal and, or informal community groups that 
seek to meet their users” needs, but they are not immune to criticism. 
It has been suggested, for instance, that they should be more evidenced 
based (e.g. see lardine öc VVhyte, 2013). VVhilst this is a debate beyond 
the scope of this vvork, one area that "TSO might look to in order to 
address these concerns lies in organisational learning. This is a concept 
by vvhich organisations drive knovvledge creation, vvhich can, in turn, 
lead to innovation and nevv vvays of thinking (NVang öc Ahmed, 2003). 
It is an approach that can contribute to effective practice. Organisa- 
tional learning has an underpinning philosophy of shared visions and 
team vvorking (Retna, 2006), especially important vvhen thinking about 
hovv netvvorks, relationships and common goals come together (Teeters 
öz hurovv, 2018). Organisational learning is about context and place, 
but it also speaks to people vvho are inside and, or outside specific 
communities. 
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Self and Other 


So, it vvas not fust the concept of place that matters in this vvork, for 
as McGarry and Mannik (2017, p. 76) note, “for anthropologists, the 
focus is on dialogic anthropology. In other vvords, anthropologists vievv 
the production of knovvledge as alvvays taking place vvithin an interac- 
tion, so meaning is relational”. Ethnography has also been about the etic 
(outsider) and emic (insider) perspectives, concepts, vvhich have been 
discussed in this fteld for many years (Olive, 2014). Roger, the key 
protagonist in this narrative, slid betvveen the etic and emic. He vvas 
for example, a researcher, a professional and, in addition, someone vvho 
had experienced prison first-hand. İt could be argued that this research 
vvas, “part of (a) reality that (co-) generates and (co-) constructs socially” 
Flick (2014, p. 4), and one that celebrates the standpoint of “the outsider 
vvithin” (Adler öc Adler, 2008, p. 17). 

VVorking in anthropological studies and travelling to different loca- 
tions are not vvithout its challenges for the self. İssues such as “adverse 
incorporation” (societal mechanisms that seek to keep people in disadvan- 
taged situations) (Khan et al., 2015) may still be present, especially for 
researchers such as Roger. They may encounter social boundaries defined 
as “obyectified forms of social differences, manifested in unequal access 
to and unequal distribution of resources (material and non-material) and 
social opportunities” (Lamont 6z Molnar, 2002, p. 168). Challenges that 


are not unfamiliar to those vvho have been incarcerated. 


Capturing Insights 


As Marcus (1995, p. 97) notes, “strategies of quite literally follovving 
connections, associations, and putative relationships are....at the very 
heart of designing multi-sited ethnographic research”. VVith ethical agree- 
ments in place, this is the approach used by Roger and his colleagues. 
They used “fottings” vvhich vvere deemed to be the best option as it 
allovved everyone to capture their life-vvorld vievvs on the spot (Bernard, 
2011). Their notes formed reflective narratives of the self and other 
vvithin the storytelling of the third sector. 
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Modes of Analysis 


VUritten narratives provide a means to capture reflections. They can 
act as a vvay of finding meaning in the human experience (Lee et al., 
2004). Yet there are complexities vvithin narrative analysis and ethnog- 
raphy as Gubrium and Holstein (1999, p. 570) highlight, “vhat is 
conveyed” in storytelling is “circumstantially consequential for both the 
storyteller and his or her audience”. There is, they continue, a degree of 
“authorial” narratives vvhich bind the informants” accounts into contex- 
tual understandings. In relation to this proyect once the field notes vvere 
complete Roger and the team revlevved the narratives seeking patterns of 
commonality and variation through constant readings and comparison 
(Silverman, 2000). Coding vvas undertaken to support this. 

ones and VVatt (2010, p. 163) remind us that, “ethnography vvithout 
a theoretical framevvork is ust description”, but they also note that all 
data has something to say, and it is still the researchers vvho consciously 
or unconsciously prioritise and edit the material, Therefore, vvhen vve 
consider this studys findings and discussions they are tied to these prin- 
ciples. For example, Roger used a İoose term, “activities” to describe 
the many and varted opportunittes that ex-offenders can participate in 
vvithin the third sector. 


Insights and Discussion 


Five key themes emerged from the analysis. These vvere: 


ə Outdoor opportunities 

Community opportunittes 

Hidden opportunities 

Social boundary crossing opportunittes 
Organisational learning opportunities. 
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Outdoor Opportunities 


It is recognised that contact vvith the outdoors has positive health bene- 
fits. The İiterature is rich vvithin this field. Barnes et al. (2019), for 
example, noted that contact vvith nature enhances mental health, self- 
esteem and cognitive functioning and that these affects appear to cross 
different groups and populations. A number of TSOs both in the UK 
and Norvvay offer outdoor-related activities for their service users. This 
is important as long periods of incarceration in a prison setting (such 
as those held in high security) can create vhat has been termed nature 
deficit, and vvhilst vvork has been done to try to overcome this, such as 
the use of Moss-in-Prisons proyect in the US (prisoners collecting and 
caring for different types of moss) (Nadkarni, 2017), it does not fully 
address the need. This is vrhere the TSOs can help. 

Roger and his research colleagues noted that the link betvveen person 
and outside is especially strong in Norvvay, vvhere the idea of being 
outdoors for leisure purposes is very much part of their culture. One 
third sector organisation offered over 50 different activities. Hovve (2019) 
noted that the “Triluftsliv” (a Norvvegian term) relates to the self vvithin 
nature. İts meaning is broad and can be used to describe undertaking 
outdoor sports like football, mountaineering or fust going for a simple 
vvalk. İndeed, many tovvns in Norvvay have parks, often at their centre, 
such as those in Bergen, Olso or Stavanger. 

Interestingİy Roger and the team noticed that “bad” vveather such as 
rain or snovv appeared to have no effect on participation in the outdoor 
activities offered by TSOs in Norvvay. The underlying philosophy in this 
country appears to be that as long as the correct clothing is vvorn, the 
vveather poses no obstacle to outdoor İife (Det finnes ikke darlig veer, 
bare darlige klerr”) and in fact, it can even help one feel positive about life 
generally (Bourrelle, 2018). So, despite the vveather, some of the TSOs 
in Norvvay noted that there vvas a vvaiting list for people to appİy to /oin. 
A popular vvalking area for many vvho vvish to engage vvith nature is a 
path that leads almost directİy from one of the TSOs offices in Bergen 
up tovvards Mount Floyen. 

Although positive, it is vvorth noting that there is a cost to providing 
access to many of these activities. The hire of halls, the price of the 
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“right clothing, the fees for pieces of sports kits and so forth are not 
cheap. This represents the more problematic side for the not-for-profit 
societies vvho can often struggle to find funds. Roger and his colleague 
noted that in some 1S0Os, service users are asked to pay a fee if they vvish 
to participate in activities. This can, for some, be a challenge. Poverty for 
those vvho have been in contact vvith the CİS is very real. As one former 
UK prisoner stated, “the prison sentence does not end vvhen the prison 
gates open” (Foster, 2017). For example, in the UK a person is currentİy 
given £46.00 release grant to supposedly see them through until they 
can obtain government-provided benefits (usually at İeast 6 vveeks) or 
get a fob. Hovvever, the benefits system is fraught vvith difficulties and 
obtaining paid vvork can be hard. Therefore, a severe lack of money can 
constrain not only those released from prison but can also affect those 
vvho seek to support them back into society. 


Community Opportunities 


Apart from promoting activities in the outdoors, TSOs also provide 
a İot of social support. They offer, for example, regular sessions for 
people to meet vvith others, potentialİy useful for those vvho have 
completed a custodial sentence and are İlooking to find comradeship 
and re-engagement vvith society. In addition, many offer signposting to 
vital services such as places that offer accommodation (although some- 
times this is only very short term), healthcare, food banks and access 
to clothing. Some also provide individual appointments to discuss vvays 
forvvard such as hovv to re-enter the fob market. This vvas the case, for 
example, vvith the Red Cross in "romse. Although not directly in the 
tovvn centre it vvas reasonably easy to access for those able to vvalk, İt 
could be identifted by the presence of the Red Cross flag outside. 

On his /ourney, Roger chatted to tvvo colleagues in Norvvay vvho acted 
as peer supporters vvithin a TSO. Roger noted that they stated they vvere 
alvvays vvelcome to go back to the service vvhere they vvere clients, and 
some do opt to become volunteers. In a survey of 23 countries, it vvas 
found that people vvere more likely to undertake voluntary vvork in coun- 
tries such Norvvay (6706 in their case), Austria and Svvitzerland, but this 
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figure vvas much İovver in countries such as the UK, Russia, Poland and 
Bulgaria (Huppert et al., 2009). VVhilst not specifically representing ex- 
prisoner volunteers, this is, nevertheless, interesting. Embedded into the 
social vvorld in Norvvay is an understanding that helping and building 
capacity vvithin your local community matters. Simon and Mobekk 
(2019, p. 815) note that “the term “dugnad” (a Norvvegian vvord) refers to 
a sort of voluntary vvork done as a community or collective. Traditionally, 
“dugnad” is a vvay of solving local common tasks by means of collective 
efforts from the community”. These authors continue, “voluntary organ- 
isations (in Norvvay) adopted “dugnad” as they emerged in the nineteenth 
century”. İn light of this, it might be suggested that those using TSOs 
may feel more at ease volunteering and tapping into different steams of 
social support, compared to those from other countries. This is impor- 
tant as acting in a voluntary capacity can improve a sense of shared social 
identity and enhances feelings of vvellbeing (Gray 6£ Stevenson, 2019) 
vvhich can be helpful for those vvho have been in prison. 

Special holidays are common in many countries throughout the vvorld. 
Norvvay is famous for a festival knovvn as Constitution Day celebrated on 
17th May. VVhilst the day has a strong focus on children, it also provides 
the adults vvith an opportunity to dress in their local national costumes. 
The festivities are not only confined to Norvvay, as celebrations also occur 
in other countries that have immigrant Norvvegian people, such as the 
US, Canada and Russia. The vvearing of the “bunad” in Norvvay (their 
national costume) creates a collective identity, although there are many 
variations of the clothing. Those seeking to link vvith TSOs at this time 
vvill almost inevitably be caught up vvith these celebrations. So, vvhilst it 
is an excellent opportunity to mix vvith friends and family, it may also, 
occasionally, highlight difference (though that is not its intension). TSOs 
can be helpful at these times vvhen, perhaps ex-prisoners may feel a sense 
of otherness, the outsider, the stranger in the crovvd. 
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Hidden Opportunities 


Some not-for-profit associations support individuals vvith addictions to, 
for instance, alcohol, gambling and drugs. Those attending may have 
had a custodial sentence, but this is not alvvays the case. These organi- 
sations may offer support meetings and a safe place to talk. Sometimes 
these meetings are closed to anyone vvho is not part of the group to 
ensure anonymity. Roger had been in contact vvith these services in the 
UK and vvas therefore also comfortable in making links through these 
routes internationalİy. Hovvever, meetings vvere not open to the rest of 
the research team. Roger reported that many opportunities existed for 
ex-prisoners vvhich vvere highlighted during some of these meetings, but 
this information vvas generally only shared amongst the groups. Never- 
theless, it is vvorth noting that members from these associations, such as 
narcotics anonymous (see Narcotic Anonymous VVorld Services, 2020) 
provide educational talks and presentations to professionals, academics 
and others, and by doing so create a bridge betvveen their vvorld and the 
vvider society. 

Continuing the theme of hidden opportunities many countries offer 
“free” activities. For example, in Oslo, there is a large sculpture park, Vige- 
land, vvhich is open to all and has over 200 full-size statues of people 
from all age groups often in active stances. They represent life, and many 
emotions are captured ranging from happiness to anger, from İlove to 
despair. 

The importance of art in prisons is vvell recorded (e.g. see Mayous 
120161 discussion about a collection of obyects made by prisoners in 
countries vvhich have experfenced violent times such as Chile, Vietnam, 
Yugoslavia, Algeria to Afghanistan and Rvvanda), but there is sometimes 
less emphasis placed on third sector inputs and outputs. Rafter (2014, 
p. 129) offers an interesting insight into the vvorld of visual criminology. 
He says it is, “the study of vvays in vvhich all things visual interact vvith 
crime and criminal yustice, inventing and shaping one another”. One 
might argue that places such as Vigeland provide this. For example, one 
statue placed along the bridge that enters the park depicts a man vvith 
outstretched arms reaching for the sky that may speak of success. Parks 
such as Vigeland can be seen as settings that offer those in the “aftervvards” 
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spaces to vievv, to contemplate, to reposition their ideas and thoughts on 
humanity vvithin their ovvn İife-vvorlds. 

Of course, sculptures can be seen in many urban İocations. A life- 
sized bronze statue of a young girl stands by the door of a Mcdonalds 
restaurant in Bergen. This is a place vvhich offers reasonably priced hot 
drinks and meals in a vvarm comfortable setting. Roger visited this loca- 
tion during this study. İt may be proposed that the presence of art at 
places such as fast-food restaurants addresses the inclusivity for vievving 
this medium. 

In addition, there are many examples of free places to visit in urban 
and rural settings, such as parks, botanical gardens and outdoor gyms. 
Local communities also sometimes run free events such as music or art 
festivals. An interesting example of free art lies in a Banksy-type piece 
of vvork found on the vvall of an unassuming building in Tromse. İt is 
a picture of a little girl vvith a bucket and spade. The sun is shining 
above, her shadovv is clearly visible. Hovvever, vvhen vievved in the vvinter 
this seaside scene is yuxtaposed vvith the heavy snovv on the pavement 
in front of the art, a regular occurrence in a tovvn that İies vvithin the 
Arctic Circle. The vievver of this image is invited into summer, even in 
the darkest of days. The Polar night in Tromso occurs from November 
to lanuary vvhen the sun does not rise, and it is recognised that light 
matters vvithin Norvvegian culture. It can be argued that the picture of 
the little girl on the vvall represents hope, especially important for those 
on the margins of society vvho cannot travel elsevvhere to seek sunlight. 

There are then activities and things to see and do in urban settings, 
but these are not alvvays celebrated for their social and therapeutic bene- 
fits, especially for those seeking to re-establish themselves after being in 
custody. VVhilst not all are run by TSOs, they act as TSO opportunities, 
and can therefore be said to be a İittle bit more hidden. 


Social Boundary Crossing Opportunities 


Roger had ?oined this research team vvith enthusiasm vvhich never vvaned, 
and indeed the importance of community-engaged research is increas- 
ingly recognised as beneficial to a research study (Page-Reeves öz Regino, 
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2018). The very act of undertaking this vvork and engaging vvith TSOs 
meant Roger crossed a variety of social boundaries. İt is not uncommon 
for individuals such as Roger to suffer stigmatisation by those in society 
vvho think they are not to be trusted and label them vvith names such 
as ex-offenders, addicts and criminals. Indeed, those vvho have been in 
contact vvith the C/S are sometimes perceived to have deficiencies in 
education, knovvledge and skills (Pogrebin et al,, 2014). Yet Roger vvas 
able to overcome this. He vvas of course already employed, a considerable 
achievement since many from disadvantaged groups often struggle to 
even become volunteers vvithin societal groups (for example see Southby 
öz South, 2019). Nevertheless, Roger successfully navigated his vvay 
through the complexities of multiple organisations. He vvas an agile 
thinker adapting to the different situations that arose as a result of 
the research study. He became an international representative vvho vvas 
comfortable discussing his vvork on a more scholarly platform. İn a sense, 
the research proyect and visits to the third sector hubs acted as a change 
agent for Roger, and indeed for those vvho vvorked alongside him. The 
life-vvorld experiences encountered by all shifted, altered and changed 
everyones realities. In relation to a peer supporter Roger met in the Red 
Cross in Norvvay he said, 


I vvas interested in one of the things one of these güys said, he said he 
has a nevv identity, meaning his nevv vvay of life has brought him a nevv 
identify from his old life of crime and drug use. And part of him staying 
on the right path for him is helping others ?oin in the activities to help 
their confidence and help them become part of the activity. 


Organisational Learning Opportunities 


Roger, along vvith his research colleagues, shared their ovvn perspectives 
and insights vvith the service users, volunteers, paid employees that they 
met on this /ourney, and they, in turn, reciprocated. As vve have seen, 
the ideas and cultural insights that emerged vvere holistic and did not 
take a single perspective. These diverse, but important pieces of knovvl- 
edge supported the idea of organisational learning. As an example, Roger 
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had recognised the importance of outdoor and social activities for ex- 
prisoners, and on his return to the UK from Norvvay he İooked for 
opportunities to further incorporate this vvithin the TSO. One of Rogers 
proposals involved improving in-house training for volunteers in vvhat- 
ever activity they vvere interested in (vvithin reason). This vvould expand 
choice for service users and provide further knovvledge, skills and deeper 
social engagement for everyone involved. The approach had the added 
benefit of TSO vvorking more collaboratively vvith businesses and others 
(some vvho may be able to provide additional funding) vvho may not 
traditionalİly link vvith those vvho have been in contact vvith the CİS. 
Boundary crossing may occur, and all could learn in vhat Roger called 
“building togetherness”, Of course, as Roger highlighted, data collected 
ethically and sensitively (via, for instance, group discussions, one to one 
sessions, or even from a family member reporting a positive change in 
their significant other) could further inform the direction of the activ- 
ities and vvhether improvements or changes could or should be made. 
Feedback on success could be shared vvith those in the vvider community 
through, for example, presentations, radio advertising, nevvsletters, maga- 
zines and social media. Nevv communities of practice (groups comprised 
of members from outside the traditional professional or organisational 
boundaries) adopting a “shared repertoire” (Hughes et al., 2007, p. 4) 
could develop as a result of such initiatives vvith each building nevv 
cells in an ever increasing honeycomb of collaborative vvork. This could, 
in turn, have the potential to influence local policymakers and divert 
funding streams tovvards TSOs. 


Conclusion 


This vvork highlights the importance of the third sector and their role 
for ex-prisoners. The narratives embedded vvithin postmodern ethnog- 
raphy discuss and reflect hovv different activities might contribute to 
the physical, psychological and social vvellbeing of those vvho have had 
contact vvith the CS. The strands of opportunities are opened-up further 
vvith insights from different international perspectives, especially those 
betvveen Norvvay and the UK, İt is also recognised that the research 
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yourney vvas, itself, a contributing factor to vvidening opportunities, 
noted in the text on social boundary crossing. Hovvever, and impor- 
tantİy, the smorgasbord of ideas that emerge from this ethnographic vvork 
demonstrates that ideas and thoughts can be shared and organisational 
learning, in all its variants, can take place often naturalİy and seam- 
lessly. Indeed, this vvork highlights that different TSOs and those outside 
this sphere can learn not only from each other, but also from the vvider 
society. Through these glimpses from Roger and his colleagues, it is clear 
that TSOs deserve much more attention from researchers, academics, 
professionals, business leaders, politicians, ex-prisoners and their fami- 
İles as these places play such a key role in supporting those vvho find 
themselves İlost in the “aftervvards”. 
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This is particularly the case vvhen service users are prisoners or ex- 
prisoners and povver differentials betvveen them and the professionals are 
great and the prison hierarchy vvorks against the engagement of pris- 
oners. İn the latter case, several reasons have been identifted: prisoners 
are not regarded as deserving, peer pressure from fellovv inmates and 
lack of resources required to allovv prisoners” participation vvhile retaining 
secure conditions (Chapter 8, Hean et al. in this volume). Similarly, the 
voice of the prisoner may be difficult to include because of ethical restric- 
tions—for example, research ethics committees not allovving researchers 
to engage prisoners in service development proyects because of their 
vulnerability (see Biorkly öc (ödegird, 2017, Chapter 9, Sepannen et al. 
in this volume). Thus, novel vvays that can overcome these obstacles are 
required to get the voices of prisoners/ex-prisoners included as service 
users in service development and organisational learning. 

In this chapter vve introduce Q methodology (Brovvn, 1991/1992, 
Stephenson, 1953) and suggest hovv this research method can be applied 
in order to reveal the vievvs of service users in contact vvith the crim- 
inal fustice system. An empirical research example based on ex-prisoners” 
experiences of service provisions in an UK mentorship organisation vvill 
be presented to illustrate the method and to critique its utility as a 
means of representing the service user voice during service development 
interventions and action research type profects. 


Exemplar Study 


The aim of the study vvas to explore the experiences of service users of 
a volunteer organisation in southern England that provided services to 
people leaving prison to facilitate their societal reintegration after leaving 
prison. The service provision encompassed meeting clients” various acute 
needs and mentoring. The study sought to give the client a voice in 
the further development of the service. The focus vvas particularly on 
younger clients, vvhose age and other vulnerabilities (e.g. İiteracy) had 
made representation of their voices in service development challenging 
in the past. The study vvas part of a vvider proyect led by a consortium of 
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European researchers and practitioners (COLAB-H2020-MSCA-RISE- 
2016/734536) vvorking together to merge their combined knovvledge of 
methods of organisational change in other fields and apply these to the 
criminal yustice system. This proyect had identified that representing the 
service user voice in organisational change and innovation interventions 
(see Chapter 8 of this volume) in this context vvas problematic, and 
Q method vvas proposed as having the potential to address this issue. 
Tvventy-one young people (19 males and 2 females, aged 19—90) vvere 
recruited for the study. 


Q Method 


Q method vvas developed by VZilliam Stephenson in the 1930s, aiming 
to develop a method for systematic investigation of human subiectivity, 
such as persons” vievvpoints, feelings or preferences. The method and its 
methodology represented something nevv and innovative and met scep- 
ticism and resistance for many years, particularly from the prevailing 
obyectivist perspective. Hovvever, during the last decades, Q method 
has increasingİy been recognised and applied in several nevv research 
felds, including social policy (Brovvn, 1980), psychology (Goldstein 6z 
Goldstein, 2005), human geography (Eden et al., 2005), child vvelfare 
(Ellingsen, 2011), interprofessional collaboration (Sebiornsen, 2017) 
and ex-prisoners” experience of service provisions (Sio 6£ Saebiornsen, 
2018). Q method has contributed to valuable insight into vievvpoints, 
meanings, thoughts and feelings of people in vulnerable situations. 

In brief, participants in a Q study are asked to relate to a set of 
stimuli and to express their perspectives by use of these stimuli. The 
most frequently used form of stimuli is statements, but other forms of 
stimuli, such as images, have also been used (Stephenson, 1980) Storksen 
et al,, 2011, Taylor 6c Delprato, 1994). Hovvever, hereafter, such stimuli 
vvill be referred to as szzze/zents. YVhe participants are asked to relate to 
a set of statements and then to sort the statements according to their 
subyective meaning, such as in order of subfective importance. The indi- 
vidual participants sorting procedure is often referred to as a Q sort. The 
analyses vvill shovv hovv participants share their subyective vievvpoints. 
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Through the analyses, the identification of similarities and differences, 
as vvell as attempts to reach a consensus, vievypoints and perspectives vvill 
become visible. 

The research process of a Q study can be explained in the follovving 
four steps (Brovvn, 1991/1992) van Exel öz de Graaf, 2005): 


1. Concourse identification 

2. Q sampling 

3. Q sort administration 

4. Analysis and interpretation. 


Step 1: Concourse ldentification 


The coycourse constitutes a central element in Q methodology, vvhich 
is the basis of the Q method. The concourse represents everything 
that is communicable on the topic under investigation (Brovvn, 1980, 
Stephenson, 1953) or “the flovv of communicability surrounding any 
topic” (Brovvn, 1991/1992, p. 3). In Norvvay, the concept has been trans- 
lated to £ozzunikasfonsunivers (Vhorsen öz Allgood, 2010) meaning 
communication universe, vvhich refers to the different vvays of expressing 
information about the topic. Different groups vvill describe the topic in 
different vvays, but the most important outcome being aimed at is the 
emergence of different subyective statements that together form a picture 
of the participants” sub/ective vievvpoints or perspectives about the topic. 

The purpose of this first step is to identify the concourse around 
the topic of investigation, vvhich involves identifying all relevant state- 
ments pertaining to the topic. A total of 200 statements or more is not 
unusual at this step. Tİranscripts from in-depth intervievvs vvith partic- 
ipants are often the basis for concourse identification. Often, only a 
fevv intervievvs (3—4) are sufficient for concourse identification (Ellingsen 
et al,, 2010), and a large number of potential statements may be derived 
from the intervievvs for Q set development. This is knovvn as a 7z4Zz/- 
ralistic concourse abproach (Ellingsen, 2011, Sebiornsen et al., 2016). 
Each statement is pasted onto a card to form a pile of so called Q sort 
cards. By using statements derived from intervievvs vvith service users, 
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the statements become meaningful and understandable to the service 
user. İnvolving them in the development of this tool in this vvay may 
contribute to the service users” feeling recognised and being taken seri- 
ously by the service providers (Honneth, 2008, Sebiornsen, 2017). Such 
a form of service user involvement may even contribute to the devel- 
opment of a trusting relationship betvveen service provider and service 
user, 

Concourse identification may also take a theoretical approach. Such 
an approach entails the researcher, in a systematic vvay, seeking to repre- 
sent vvhat is likely to be part of a hypothetical communication on a 
selected topic (Kvalsund öc Allgood, 2010). For this purpose, state- 
ments are derived from other media, such as nevvspapers, literature or 
from daily communication betvveen human beings (Brovvn, 1991/1992, 
Corr, 2006). The third approach to concourse identification constitutes 
a combination of naturalistic and theoretical approaches (Saebiornsen 


et al., 2016). 


Step 2: Q Sampling 


The identifled concourse constitutes the basis for the statements that the 
participants vvill be asked to examine. Hovvever, handling a very large 
number of statements vvill be difficult for the participants: hence, it is 
important to make a systematic reduction in the number of statements, 
seeking to ensure that nuances in the identifled concourse remain. This 
selection process is referred to as the Q sampling, in vvhich the Fisher 
Block Balance Design (Stephenson, 1953) is useful for categorisation 
and balancing, as vvell as a reduction of statements. After this process, the 
number of statements vvill often have been reduced to 20—50, depending 
on the study topic and the participants” ability to relate to different state- 
ments. The development of the Q cards (and the statements vvritten 
on them) should be conducted by a researcher vvho is competent in 
Q methodology, but service users as vvell as service providers could be 
involved in the selection of statements. 
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In the Q sampling it is important to select statements that allovv for 
self-reflection so that the participant can vveigh the subiective signifi- 
cance or hovv important the statements are to him or her (Brovvn, 1980, 
Thorsen, 2006). This is knovvn as ?sye/Zo/əgzcal significance (Kvalsund 6£ 
Allgood, 2010). VVhen developing the Q sample for the study, it is there- 
fore recommended to avoid statements that vvould fust result in “agree” 
or not agree”, VVhether the statements are formulated negatively or posi- 
tively does not influence the results of the study because the results only 
depend on the participants” ranking of the statements. Hovvever, it is 
recommended to formulate most statements positively because it eases 
the participants” sorting. 


Step 3: Q Sort Administration 


A Q study can be accomplished even vvith a relatively limited number of 
participants, and more than 50 participants vvould be unusual., Prior to Q 
sort, the researcher gives sorting instructions, such as “sort the statements 
in accordance vvith the degree to vvhich you agree vvith it” or “sort the 
statements in accordance vvith the degree to vvhich it is important to 
you”. Fach of the participants vvill be asked to rank order the statements, 
by sorting the cards onto a Q sort grid. This grid is a template provided 
by the researcher upon vvhich the participant can place their cards in 
order of their perceived relevance to their ovvn personal situation. Most 
often the participants in a Q study sort the cards once. Hovvever, it vvould 
also have been possible to ask participants to do several Q sorts, based on 
different instructions, for the purpose of comparing the different Q sorts. 
For example, the American psychologist Carl Rogers took advantage of 
this opportunity vvhen he applied Q method in individual therapy. First, 
he asked the clients to sort the cards according to their “deal self” and 
then according to their “real self” (Smith, 2001). 

The scale and shape of a Q sort grid may vary from study to study, but 
the ranking of statements is horizontal and not vertical, vvhich means that 
the rank order inside one column is alvvays irrelevant. The grid example 
shovvn in Fig. 14.1 has a scale from —5 to 45, vvhich means that the 
participants in that specific study had a choice of 11 different values 
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Most disagree Most agree 


Fig. 14.1 Q sort grid 


available for the rank ordering. During a Q sort, the participant vvill 
place the statement that he most agrees vvith on -E5 and those of the 
remaining statements that he agrees vvith on the --4 columns, and so 
forth. A corresponding procedure vvill be used for the statements that 
the participant agrees vvith least. The limited spaces available in the -5 
rovv and the —5 rovv forces the participant to prioritize vvhich statements 
he vvill give one of these “exclusive” values. 

In order to ease the sorting of the statements onto the grid, the partic- 
ipant vvill first be asked to sort the cards into three piles: “most agree,, 
“least agree” and “more neutral/not quite sure”. As shovvn in Fig. 14.2, 
the participant then starts vvith sorting the cards from the “most agree” 
pile onto the right (plus) section of the grid before moving on to the 
cards from the “İeast agree” pile onto the left (minus) section of the grid. 
Finally, the participant sorts the cards from the last pile on to the middle 
section of the grid. 

Prior to Q sorting, and sometimes also during Q sorting, the 
researcher must explain practicalities and guide the participant on hovv 
to sort the cards, but do so vvithout influencing their vievvs. İt is impor- 
tant that the researcher enables the participant to feel secure and free to 
express his subyective vievvs. 

After the Q sort, the researcher vvill normally ask the participant to 
look over the Q sort, in order to make adyustments, if needed. The 
sorting procedure often mahkes the participant more conscious about 
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Fig. 14.2 A participant performing a Q sort 


his vievvpoints, vvhich he might not have been avvare of prior to the Q 
sort. İn conformity vvith other research approaches, Q method provides 
a picture of a participants vievv at the time of a Q sort performance. 
Nevertheless, the perspectives vvill normally be relatively stable, and a 
test-retest-reliability (same sorting at tvvo different points in time) from 
r — 0.80 up to 0.90 is anticipated (Brovvn, 1980). 


Step 4: Analysis and Interpretation 


The result of each participants Q sort vvill be subfected to person-centred 
factor analysis or a “by person factor analysis”. This means that it is the 
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individual Q sort or perspective, consisting of each participants valu- 
ation of each of the statements (for example from —5 to -r5) that is 
subyected to factor analysis, not the single statement or item as in tradi- 
tional, explorative factor analysis. PQMethod (Sehmolck, 2002) is the 
most commonİy applied analysis programme in Q studies. The softvvare 
programme can be dovvnloaded free of charge (http://sehmolek.org/qme 
thod/dovvnpqvvin.htm). 

Aİ the participants” Q sorts are put into the programme for Q factor 
analysis, person by person. In Q factor analysis, a factor consists of 
pbersons vvho have sorted the statements similarly. This is different from 
conventional factor analysis, vvhere clusters of variables constitute the 
factors. Based on the emerging factors, the researcher vvill make an 
analytical assessment about hovv many factors to retain for the final 
factor solution. Selection of a final factor solution is often based on a 
factor eigenvalue and the number of significant loadings that the factor 
is based on (VVatts 6£ Stenner, 2012). The factors, vvhich are often 
referred to as perspectives, represent different perspectives prevailing 
among the participants, and usually a Q study identifies several different 
perspectives. This means that persons vvho have similar, though not 
identical, subfective vievvpoints contribute to define the same factor. 
The factors shovv the typical vvay that the participants vvho define the 
perspective have sorted the cards. After the computer-based analysis, 
the factors or perspectives are further interpreted by abduction. İn this 
abductive interpretation, the researcher seeks to understand the different 
perspectives the Q analysis has pinpointed and vvhat these represent. 
Further investigation of the factors, including vvhat the factor expresses, 
important and unimportant statements in this perspective and the 
particular properties of the specific factor can convey a good picture 
of vvhich vievvpoints each perspective represents. This means that a 
statement can have a different meaning depending on vvhich context it 
is placed in, and should, hence, be interpreted holistically. A procedure 
using “crib sheets” as described by VVatts and Stenner (2012) may be 
useful in this systematic factor interpretation. For interpretation of each 
factor, the “crib sheet” procedure involves focusing the overall configu- 
ration of the statements, identification of statements that vvere ranked 
higher and İovver than in the other factors, and statements that vvere 
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ranked in the outer edges of the grid, that is, —5 and -r5. The analysis 
reveals each perspectives characteristics and also vvhat the participants 
have in common across the different perspectives that have emerged. 


Illustrative Example of Using the Q Method 
VVith Ex-Prisoners as Service Users 


Participants 


Tvventy-one young ex-prisoners (19 males and 2 females) aged 19-30, 
vvith experiences from imprisonments in England, participated in this 
study. Type of crime as vvell as number and duration of imprisonments 
varied among the participants, but the mafority had expiated sentences 
related to substance misuse. The participants vvere recruited by the third 
sector charity organisation and their partners in southern England vvho 
had the remit of mentoring people in contact vvith the criminal fustice 
system, especlally after their release from prison. 


Materials and Procedure 


This Q study vvas carried out in accordance vvith the steps commonly 


used in Q studies (Brovvn, 1991/1992, van Exel 6c de Graaf, 2005). 


ə İdentification of the concourse. Semi-structured intervievvs vvith three 
ex-prisoners and one professional vvith expert knovvledge of the field 
vvere conducted. Based on the transcribed intervievv texts, a total of 
199 statements vvere identifted as belonging to the concourse of young 
ex-prisoners” vievvs about their situation, needs and possibilities. 

ə Development of the set of statements (Q set or Q sample). Yhe statements 
vvere selected from intervievv texts. The selection of statements for the 
Q set involved development and application of a tvvo-dimensional 
scheme, inspired by Fishers balanced block design, as recommended 
by Stephenson (1953). The purpose of using such a categorisation tool 
is to strengthen concourse representativeness in the Q set (Serbiornsen 
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et al.,, 2016). The Q set (consisting of 42 statements) and the Q 
sort grid (Fig. 14.1) vvere tested by research colleagues and profes- 
sional service providers, vvhich resulted in amendment of some of the 
statements. 

e Administration of the Q sorts. Vhe Q set vvas presented to the partic- 
ipants on 42 statement cards, vvith one statement printed on each 
card. The participants vvere asked to relate to the statements and sort 
them into the grid, in accordance vvith the degree to vvhich they 
agreed vvith the statements. In order to simplify the sorting proce- 
dure, the participants first read through the statements or had the 
statements read aloud and conducted a preliminary sort into three 
piles (agree, disagree and neutral/uncertain). The participants sorted 
the cards vvithout interference from the researcher or others. The 
researcher ansvvered clarifying questions and took notes of participants” 
comments and deepening expressions. 

e Analysis and interpretation of the data obtained from Q sorts and 
participants” comments during the sorting procedures. 


Analysis 


In Q studies, factor interpretation is based on the understandings that 
the factors represent (McKeovvn 6c Thomas, 1988), and the researcher 
searches for the best plausible explanations (Stephenson, 1961, Vvolf, 
2004). As suggested by VVatts and Stenner (2012), the interpretation of 
each factor vvas based on the overall configuration of the participants” 
statements, statements that vvere ranked higher and İovver than in the 
other factors, and statements that vvere ranked —5 and --5. 

The 21 completed Q sorts vvere entered into the computer programme 
PQMethod (Sehmolck, 2002) for data analysis. The Q sorts vvere then 
subyected to factor analysis using a principal component analysis vvith 
a Varimax rotation (Shemmings, 2006: Stainton Rogers, 1995). The 
rotation of factors is used in accordance vvith the criterion of simple 
structure, vvhich means that the factors are distinct from each other, 
and the factor structure can then be meaningfully interpreted by the 
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researcher (Munro, 1997). The emerging factors revealed hovv the partic- 
ipants” shared vievvpoints clustered together and vvhich statements that 
the participants, on the same factor, typically had rated positively or 
negatively. 


Ethical Considerations 


Approvals vvere obtained from the Norvvegian Centre for Research Data 
(NSD). Tnitially, the participants vvere informed both verbally and in 
vvriting about the research proyect. The participants gave their vvritten 
consent. They vvere informed that all information, such as hovv they 
sorted the cards and their verbal comments, vvould be treated anony- 
mously. 


Findings and Factor interpretation 


A principal component analysis vvith a Varimax rotation resulted in 
three factors (Table 14.2). The correlation betvveen the factors vvas lovv 
(Table 14.1), indicating the presence of differing perspectives. 

The factor loadings indicate the degree to vvhich each Q sort correlates 
vvith each of the three factors, as shovvn in Table 14.2. An X marksa Q 
sort loading significantly on one factor. The closer a Q sort is to 1, the 
more equal it is to the factor: 

As shovvn in Table 14.2, 8 of the 21 participants İoaded significantİy 
on Factors 1, 6 on Factors 2 and 7 define Factor 3. A visual inspection 
of the factors is a common approach in Q. The resulting factor scores (z 
scores) vvere converted back to the original values of the scale used in the 


Table 14.1 Three factor correlation matrix 


F1 F2 F3 
F1 1.0000 0.3397 0.3967 
F2 0.3397 1.0000 0.2005 


F3 0.3967 0.2005 1.0000 
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Table 14.2 Factor matrix vvith an X indicating a defining sort 


Q sort F1 F2 F3 

1 0.1611 0.4216 X 0.0148 

2 0.7024 X 0.3778 0.2349 

3 0.7101 X 0.3946 0.2519 

4 0.1403 0.4075 0.4687 X 
5 0.0075 0.8495 X - 0.0151 

6 0.3779 0.5454 X 0.0290 

7 - 0.0057 0.0409 0.7263 X 
8 - 0.0765 0.5840 X - 0.0444 

9 0.6059 X - 0.2663 0.2809 

10 0.8257 X 0.1906 0.1619 

11 0.5644 X 0.2561 - 0.0404 

12 0.2674 0.5146 X 0.4254 

13 0.1389 0.4094 0.6154 X 
14 0.3720 - 0.1375 0.5674 X 
15 0.6443 X - 0.2544 - 0.0046 

16 0.0133 - 0.1267 0.7505 X 
17 0.1131 - 0.1042 0.5374 X 
18 0.1779 0.3871 0.5580 X 
19 0.3489 X 0.0571 0.0358 

20 0.1293 0.7915 X 0.0547 

21 0.5267 X 0.2905 0.2036 
Explained 17 17 15 


variance 96 


factor matrix. Hovv each of the statements vvas typically sorted by each 
of the three factors is shovvn in Table 14.3. 

Each factor consists of 2erso?is vvho have sorted their statements simi- 
larly. Therefore the factor analysis shovved the follovving three groups or 
types of participant. 


Factor 1—The Prison VVeary Optimist 


The participants associated vvith Factor 1 seem to have had a very diffi- 
cult time in prison, but vvere still optimistic about the future. All 8 
participants vvere male, aged 21—30 years. Their age at first time of 
imprisonment varied from 15 to 22 years, and the number of impris- 
onments varied from 1 to 12. Seven of these boys had drugy/alcohol 
problems and mental health difficulties, and tvvo of them needed to see 
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Table 14.3 Factor scores for each statement 


No. 
1 


Statement 


VVhen 1 came 
out, İl vvas a 
bit shocked of 
all the 
different org. 
that vvere 
there to help 

İn prison, 1 felt 
like 1 vvas left 
there vvith my 
life crisis and 
nobody helped 
me to find out 
vvhat kind of 
help that 1 
needed 

Vve lost all ties 
vvith my family 

I realiy need 
treatment for 
my anxiety 
and/or 
depression 

Reading and 

vvriting are 

very difficult 
to me 

have 

somebody 

vvho really 
cares for me, 
that has taken 
me under 
his/her vvings 

VVhen 1 came 
out, 1 had 
someone that 
helped me to 
look for vvhat 
help 1 could 
get 


No. 


1 


Factor 1 
3 


İs 


1 


(— 


Factor 2 


(99) 


ikən 


Hs 


İs 


Factor 3 
- 1 


iə 


lur 


(continued) 
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Table 14.3 (continued) 


No. 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Statement No. 


İt"s easier 8 
talking to 
someone that 
has been in 
prison. It”s the 
little things, 
little stories, 
vve have a 
crack about it, 
vve have a 
laugh 

I vvas brought 9 
up around 
crime and 
drugs and 
things that 
normal people 
vvouldn”t be 
doing... 

I have someone 10 
vvho really 
cares about 
me, that 1 can 
call at any 
time, iust help 
me thinking 

Fve got help tc: 11 
become more 
avvare of 
things that use 
to get me into 
trouble 

I have plenty of 12 
skills and 
knovvledge 
that vvill be 
useful in a 
decent iob 

I fust keep 13 
myself strictiy 
to straight 
people novv 


Factor 1 
0 


iki 


Factor 2 
0 


Factor 3 


(continued) 
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Table 14.3 (continued) 


No. 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Statement 


My life is 
actually 
getting very 
vvell, so Im 
looking 
forvvard to the 
future novv 
am being 
supported by 
someone vvho 
grevv up vvith 
the same 
İssues as me 
and that has 
managed to 
change from a 
criminal vvay 
of life 
İt”s really 
important to 
me to get in 
contact vvith 
my family 
again 
My helpers have 
helped me to 
believe that 1 
am capable of 
changing my 
lifestyle 
If 1 make a 
serious 
decision to 
make a nevv 
life, no drugs 
and no crime, 
İam fully 
capable of 
doing it 
İt”"s really useful 
to see 
probation 
vveekly the 
first year after 
release 


No. 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Factor 1 


5 


ə 


Factor 2 


5 


iə 


iLə) 


Factor 3 
2 


HU 


(continued) 
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Table 14.3 (continued) 


No. 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


Statement 


The most 
important to 
me is to get 
my ovvn space, 
vvhere 1 can 
go back and 
say this is my 
key, my bed, 
my things 

To get help in 

prison, you 

have to 
constantly be 
pushing them, 
until they start 
vvondering 

Vvhy you are 

behaving like 

that 

came out and 

almost 

everything vvas 
prepared for 

me, also a 

place to live 

If 1 had the 
resettlement 
team from the 
start, l vvould 
start vvorking 
on myself and 
on the 
resettlement 
in prison 

İt”s frustrating 
that it takes so 
long to get to 
see the mental 
health services. 
If it vvas easier 
I vvould have 
seen them 
long time ago 


No. 


22 


23 


24 


Factor 1 


Hs 


HU 


Factor 2 Factor 3 
4 5 
0 - 1 
1 - 5 
1 0 
4 4 


(continued) 
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Table 14.3 (continued) 


No. 
25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


Statement 


Prison has 
helped me 
too. If 1 vvas 
İust out on 
the street, 1 
vvouldn”t be 
able to start 
my education 

If it vvasn”t for 
XXX or similar 
org, 1 vvouldn”t 
have the stuff 
that 1 needed 
to start 
moving on in 
my life. They 
helped me get 
back to 
normal 

It”d be easier if 
all my helpers 
kept in 
contact and 
vvork together. 
It”d be easier 
to meet them 
all in one spot, 
rather than go 
to all of them 
vveekly 

I don”t get 
anything out 
of probation. 
They İust vvant 
to knovv that 
you are not 
taking drugs 
or doing crime 

The prison 
officers really 
care about the 
prisoners 


No. 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


Factor 1 
2 


İNV 


lur 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 
3 


HU 


(continued) 
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Table 14.3 (continued) 


No. 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


Statement 


Prison life isn”t 
nice. Its 
similar to 
outside. 
People get 
robbed, 
people try to 
beg up for the 
need for the 
day and 
getting as 
much food as 
they can 

Actually, 1 don”t 
care too much 
if 1 have to go 
to prison 
again. İt”s 
almost like a 
holiday. 1 kind 
of like it there 

İn prison 1 vvas 
asked vvhat 1 
vvas thinking 
about doing 
vvhen 1 got 
out, like 
housing and 
getting a 
İob... 

The only reason 
that 1 vvent to 
the 
alcohol/drug 
treatment is 
that probation 
sent me there 

Fm thinking 
completely 
different novv. 
İ fust vvant to 
live life as a 


normal person. 


Crime and 
drugs are not 
vvhat 1 vvant 
to do no more 
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No. 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


Factor 1 


4 


İs 


Factor 2 


(99) 


359 


Factor 3 


TU 


İN) 


(continued) 
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Table 14.3 (continued) 
No. Statement No. Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 


35 VVhen 1 get 35 - 2 2 0 
annoyed or 
Trustrated, 1 
seem to 
forget all 
about vvhat 
Vve learnt 
about hovv to 
stay out of 
trouble 
talk vvith my 36 0 - 1 1 
mentors/helpers 
about hovv 1 
can handle 
different 
stressful 
situations that 
might occur 
37 If Hm having 37 0 0 - 
some sort of 
crisis in my 
life, 1 alvvays 
ask for help 
38 If 1 get bad 38 1 - 1 4 
nevvs or 
something like 
that, 1 used to 
take 
drugs/drink 
alcohol vvhich 
often brings 
me into 
trouble 
vvanted to 39 - 3 - 2 - 4 
move on vvith 
my life, but 
after 1 got out 
Vve been 
charged for 
other offences. 


36 


HU 


39 


Vİ have to do 
my time...lin 
prison)l 


(continued) 
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Table 14.3 (continued) 


No. 


40 


41 


42 


Statement 


The lack of 
contact 
betvveen 
probation and 
other services 
often puts me 
in stressful 
situations, 
such as 
disturbing 
other 
appointments 

It”d be better if 
XXX or similar 
org. could 
come to see 
you before 
release, 
coming to 
speak to you 
so you get to 
knovv them 
and can make 
some plans 

Lam good at 
controlling my 
Teelings and 
my temper. 1 
never get 
carried avvay 
by frustrations 
and things like 
that 


Explained variance 


No. 


40 


41 


42 


Factor 1 
3 


bəl 


1790 


Factor 2 


itə) 


1790 


361 


Factor 3 
1 


1590 


Note Values vvith underlining represent distinguishing statement values for the 
specific factor at significance level p - .0.5. Distinguishing statements refer 
to key vievvpoints in each factor (VVatts 8: Stenner, 2012) and to their being 
significantly unique for each specific factor. The distinguishing statements are 
underlined factor scores in Table 14.3. For example, it is typical and unique for 
participants associated vvith Factor 3 to have a statement number 42 on —5. 
Statements marked ” represent consensus statements. Only statements 11, 21 
and 25 are marked as consensus statements, vvhich means that they are ranked 
quite similarly in all the factors (VVatts 8: Stenner, 2012) 
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mental health services. Except for one, all of the boys grevv up in their 
parents” homes. Only one boy reported that he had no contact vvith 
his family. The participants” housing arrangements varied: some vvere in 
hostels or shared flats, some in “supported accommodations), and one 
stayed vvith his parents. Five boys had some regular day activity, such as 
vvork or follovving a treatment programme. 

The Factor 1 participants expressed bad and painful experiences from 
prison life (30/44) including having a life crisis vvith no help being 
available (72/44), at least in the cases of those vyho did not constantly 
and every day, “beg for help and act vveird” (2/21/:-4). These boys seemed 
to believe that prison officers did not at all care about the prisoners 
(229/—5). VVhen in prison, they did not seem to have been offered any 
counselling or anyone to talk to in order to prepare for life after release 
(222/—4). Avoiding nevv prison terms seemed really important to these 
participants (25 1/—5). Even after prison release, these boys did not seem 
impressed by the number of different organisations offering them help 
(21/—3). They did not seem to have had anyone ready to help them 
vvith such issues as needing a place to live after release (£7/—1). The 
boys expressed that it vvas qufte frustrating that it vvas so difficult to get 
mental health services (424/:3). They all savv probation services regu- 
larly, but they did not seem to find that useful (219/—4). More than 
any other factor, these boys expressed that the lack of contact betvveen 
probation and other services had put them in stressful situations, such as 
disturbing other appointments (40/43). 

Despite bad experiences from prison and little useful help in order 
to resettle after release, these boys seemed positive and very optimistic 
about the future (214/45). Somehovv, they vvere thinking differentİy at 
that point. They strongly expressed that they vvanted to İlve İlfe as a 
normal person, vvithout crime and drugs (234/H 5), and they seemed to 
trust their ovvn ability to succeed vvith such plan (18/43). Interestingly, 
Factor 1 gave the statement “I have someone vvho really cares about me, 
that 1 can call any time, fust help me thinking” quite a high value (710/4 
3). These relationships may be important recourses for these boys, for 
their positivism and motivation for change. 
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Factor 2—The Resilient Optimist 


The overall impression is that the 6 male participants, age 20—29, vvho 
constituted Factor 2, ignored difficulties and reached for possibilities. 
Feelings of having someone vvho care and a sound mental health seemed 
to reduce the suffering they experienced as a result of a lack of other 
basic İife amenitles. Age of first imprisonment varied from 13 to 25, 
and the number of imprisonments varied from one to four. Only tvvo 
boys reported drug/alcohol problems. Except for one boy, the partic- 
ipants reported that they did not need any help from mental health 
services. Four boys grevv up in their parents” home, and tvvo grevv up 
in foster homes and/or childrens homes. Only one boy reported exten- 
sive contact vvith his family, and one boy had no family contact at all. 
The boys” housing situations varied from hostel, sleeping on a friends 
sofa or yust İiving on the street, and they savv it as very important to get 
their ovvn space (/20/:- 4). Except for one boy vvho vvorked occasionally, 
these boys had no regular day activity. 

The typical Factor 2 participant seemed to think that İife vvas currently 
getting very good and vvas optimistic about the future (14/45). Crime 
and drugs seemed to have been a part of their upbringing (29/:3), but 
they emphasised that they had completely changed their vvay of thinking 
and fust vvanted to live İife vvithout drugs and crime (34/35). Unlike 
the other factors, these boys did not seem to have felt left alone in crisis 
vvhen in prison (22/ —3). Rather, they expressed having had some help 
in prison (25/41), such as counselling about hovv to handle İlfe after 
release (432/4-3). "These boys did not seem to have experfenced prison 
life as being as hard as the other factor groupings did (530/—2), but they 
did not vvant to go back to prison again (451/—4), and they did not 
agree that prison officers really cared about the prisoners (229/—3). 

Different from the other factors, the Factor 2 participants did not 
seem to experlence any mental health difficulties (24/—4 and 224/—4). 
They emphasised that they had someone vvho really cared about them, 
vvhom they could talk to about anything (/10/:-4). "They also had some- 
body vvho helped them vvhen they vvere released £F7/--4), and they had 
not İost contact vvith their family (23/—5). More than the other factors, 
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these boys seemed to have been surprised by the many organisations that 
vvere offering to help them resettle after release (21/53). 


Factor 3—The Lonely, indigent and Ili 


The overall impression of Factor 3 is that the 7 participants associated 
vvith it, 2 females and 5 males, suffered from İoneliness and İlack of care 
and having several unmet basic needs, particularly due to a lack of mental 
health treatment and a good place to İlve. 

The participants vvere from 19 to 30 years old. Their age at their first 
time in prison varied from 16 to 25 years, and the number of impris- 
onments varted from 1 to 11. Three participants reported alcohol/drug 
problems. Five participants reported that they needed mental health 
services. Three of the participants grevv up in foster homes and chil- 
drens homes, and four in a parents home. Except for one participant, 
the Factor 3 participants reported that they had little or no current 
contact vvith their family. The housing situation for these participants 
varied from shared flat, hostel and İlving on the street. None of them 
had regular day activities. 

The typical Factor 3 participant seemed to emphasise that their tvvo 
most important needs vvere a proper place to İive (20/45) and anxiety 
treatment (74/35). The long vvait to see the mental health service caused 
them frustration (224/:-4). Nothing seemed to have been prepared for 
them before release (222/—5). They seemed not to have received any 
help vvhen in prison (725/—3), nor did anybody there ask them about 
plans after release, such as hovv to get a place to live or a fob (232/—3). 
They seemed very convinced that they did not vvant to go back to prison 
again (F31/—5). 

More than the other factors, Factor 3 participants emphasised that 
they vvere brought up around crime, drugs and things “normal people” 
vvould not do (2/9/:-4). If they, for example, got bad nevvs, they used to 
take drugs and then often got involved in more crime (/28/:-4). VVhen 
experiencing İlfe crises, it vvas not their habit to ask for help (37/—3). 
Hovvever, they seemed to appreciate the help they got from the third 
sector organisation (26/43), and they vvould like it if vvorkers from this 
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organisation had come to see them vvhen in prison (41/43). Unlike 
the other factors, these participants seemed to find it quite useful to see 
probation (/19/:3 and 228/—3), and those vvho attended alcohol/drug 
treatments did not express that they did it yust to “please probation 
(233/—4). Less than the other factors, this grouping of participants 
had somebody vvho really cared for them (£6/—1), and they did not 
have anybody to help them resettle and find a place to İlve after release 
(27/—2). 


Discussion 


In this chapter vve have introduced Q methodology (Brovvn, 1991/1992, 
Stephenson, 1953) and shovvn hovv this research method can be applied 
in order to reveal the vievvs of service users in contact vvith the criminal 
yustice system. VVe novv discuss the utility of this analysis in terms of hovv 
it uncovers service users” perspectives and may be employed in service 
development as vvell as vvhat its strengths and vveaknesses are. 


Service Users” Perspectives 


The findings reveal that service users” perspectives, although vvith some 
overlap, vary considerably, as demonstrated by the three Q factors 
emerging in the analysis. 

The differences in perspectives tell us that service users do not have 
a single voice and should not be understood as a homogeneous entity. 
Findings in this study support those of Larsen et al. (2019) that ex- 
prisoners are as different from each other as are those in any other groups 
of people. Many ex-prisoners suffer from drug addiction, mental health 
issues and re-offending, but not all of them do. Differences in situa- 
tions and needs require flexibility in the service provision system. This 
should be reflected in, for example, development of a rehabilitation 
plan by an organisation such as the third sector organisation involved 
vvith this particular sample. Some ex-prisoners need help vvith the basic 
things in life, such as housing and having enough money to buy food 
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and clothes. Others may have additional or different needs related, for 
example, to mental health issues. Ex-prisoners may also vary consider- 
ably vvith regard to hovv they perceive the vvorİd. As Factor 1—7?7zsoz 
vvcary optimist shovved, these boys had a relatively optimistic vievv of 
the future. Öptimism also characterised Factor 2-—2es//zenz optimist. Vhe 
participants associated vvith Factor 3——Zoze), Zndigent andl ill, hovvever, 
seemed to have many unmet basic needs that coloured their hopes for 
the future. 

It has been suggested that the differences in perspectives, as a result 
from the use of Q method, vvould not be easily accessible in, for example, 
research intervievvs. Sometimes participants in a Q study vvant to deepen 
single statements, explain the vvay that they have sorted the cards or share 
some reflections after the sorting procedure. This is an opportunity for 
additional valuable information to be collected on the theme of the Q 
study. In order to collect such information, if the participant agrees, the 
Q sorting can be audio recorded and then transeribed. Such information 
vvould normally be treated in the same vvay as intervlevv data (Shem- 
mings öz Ellingsen, 2012). Hovvever, it is important to emphasise that 
participants vvho do not vvant to elaborate or share their vievvs verbally 
are not required to do so. 

Some people, vvhen in vulnerable positions in life, may appreciate 
opportunities to elaborate verbally about their difficulties, perhaps as a 
vvay of trying to get rid of some frustration. Others, in similar positions, 
but vvith a different personality, might try to avoid such elaboration 
and refuse participation in traditional intervievv-based studies. The Q 
sort may prove more comfortable for them, therefore. Both of the tvvo 
different types” of persons may represent significant and different vievvs. 
In studies aiming to explore vievvs of persons vvho share a specific and 
particularly vulnerable position in İife, such as persons nevvly released 
from prison, vievvs from both of these types should be included. The flex- 
ibility in the Q method, vvhich has been appreciated by many researchers 
in various research fields (Sebiornsen öz Ellingsen, 2015), offers a means 
of including both types of participants. Some vvill only perform the Q 
sorting, vvhile others vvill also take the opportunity to comment and 
deepen vvhat they express through the Q sorting. Hence, Q studies may 
achieve a greater broadness vvithin the participant group under study, 
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compared to studies that rely on data from surveys or intervievvs alone 
(Sebiornsen, 2017). Hovvever, although participants” comments may 
impİy valuable qualitative data, the Q sorts vvill alvvays constitute the 
most important data in a Q study. 

In a broader sense, ex-prisoners having nevv vvays to express them- 
selves through the flexibility of the Q methodology may also expand their 
opportunities for personal grovvth and development. Banduras (1994) 
concept se/f-eff?/acy is relevant in this context, as it pinpoints central 
essential aspects of recovery processes and recovery-orfented practices. 

Perceived self-efficacy is peoples beliefs about their capabilities to 
produce designated levels of performance that exercise influence over 
events that affect their İives. Self-efficacy beliefs determine hovv people 
feel, think, motivate themselves and behave. Such beliefs produce these 
diverse effects through four mafor processes. They include cognitive, 
motivational, affective and selection processes (p. 1). 

According to Bandura, then, a strong sense of efficacy enhances 
human accomplishment and personal vvell-being in many different vvays, 
but people vvho doubt their capabilities vvill shy avvay from difficult 
tasks that they see as personal threats. The most effective vvay to create 
a strong sense of efficacy is through mastery experiences. For example, 
achievement of a nevv crime- and drug:free İife after prison release implies 
many challenges, yet it is not impossible, as is also documented by Sio 
and Sabiornsen (2018) and Landheim (2016). Hovvever, anything that 
contributes to strengthening an ex-prisoners self-efficacy may increase 
his possibility of achieving a goal of a “nevv İife” after prison release. 
By being able to express their subyective vvorld vievvs and present their 
perspectives in this non-threatening and non-confrontational method, 
ex-prisoners vvill feel empovvered as vvell as increase the likelihood that 
adequate services can be offered to this group of service users. Q 
methodology may be one step in this direction. 
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Service User İnvolvement 


The service user perspective must be considered in service development. 
As already described, Q methodology, vvhich is designed for investiga- 
tion of human subiectivity (Brovvn, 1980), is useful for gaining insight 
into these vievvs in a less confrontational and accessible format. The 
method can be adapted to different participant groups, ages and cogni- 
tive levels, and nuanced information about service users” needs may 
be easily obtained both in the Q sort and any recording of intervievvs 
during this process. This is in contrast to more quantitative tools such as 
questionnaires vvhere the service users” responses do not take into consid- 
eration the “subyectivity” of the person. On the other hand, the method 
is also less direct and confrontational in style compared to face-to-face 
intervievvs, and Q sorting provides a less stressful, perhaps even playful, 
vvay of presenting ones perspective. 

Although Q sorting may simpİy be a tool to evaluate the range of 
experiences and types of the service users, the Q sort cards can also 
be used in client-professional interactions more vvidely. The administra- 
tion of the Q sort cards may therefore serve as the basis for dialogues 
and reflections betvveen actors, including the ex-prisoner himself. For 
example, multiple copies of the set of Q sort cards and Q sort grid may be 
made and given to each case vvorker/ mentor vvorking vvith ex-prisoners 
for them to use as a shared tool for reflection in one-to-one sessions vvith 
a service user. By asking the service user to sort the cards and discuss this 
process, case vvorkers may be able to raise sensitive subyects for further 
communication and discussions betvveen the service user and themselves, 
the service provider(s), in a gentle, unaggressive fashion. Service users 
may develop their insight and understanding, acquire nevv knovvledge 
and self-reflectivity through the Q sorting (Sebiernsen, 2017, Sio öz 
Satbiornsen, 2018). The fact that participants in Q studies are forced 
to value each statement subyectively and prioritise statements in relation 
to one another implies reflection on issues mentioned in the statements. 
As a result of the Q sort process, nevv personal, subyective opinions and 
nevv understanding may evolve. 

This nevv understanding may convey a change in mindset that may be 
very useful in interventions vvith ex-prisoners vvho aim at a nevv start in 
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life. The Q method may therefore be used to measure a clients progress 
over time, by asking the service user to sort the statements in his first 
meeting vvith the mentor, and then, after some vveeks, ask him to make 
a nevv sort and compare the results. Every completed Q sort may also be 
captured in a photo and be used as a point of reference in İlater meetings. 
The service user may be given a copy of the photos, as a documentation 
or reminder of an ongoing change. A Q methodological approach may 
possibİy also be used in combination vvith other clinical tools presented 
in this book, such as the HCR-20 and ERM (see Chapters 10 and 11). 

Finally, the Q method can also be used to compare vievvs of service 
users and vievvs of mentors (see Chapter 15). Experienced mentors may 
feel that they have built up some general knovvledge about service users 
that they can present in service development sessions. Hovvever, it is 
possible that the service user and mentor perspectives might not agree. 
For example, the mentor could be less optimistic about the potential 
of the service user to remain crime free. Hovvever, such conflicts may be 
used creatively, as an approach to get deeper insight into the service users 
vievv or feeling and/or an opportunity for the service users and mentor$ 
yoint engagement in addressing differences in vievvs. 


Q Methodology—Some Potential Challenges 


Although Q method has been used by researchers in this chapter and 
later in Chapter 15 to understand young ex-prisoners” İlfe situations and 
experiences of the case study third sector mentorship charity, about its 
utility as a tool for both individual service user vvork and utility for 
service development, some challenges should be mentioned. As already 
alluded to, development of Q statements is a time-consuming process, 
but one important advantage is that the process is likely to result in a 
vvell-tailored tool for investigation of the subfective vievvs of a group of 
participants. VVe illustrated here Q statements developed for use in the 
third sector mentorship charity. If the aim is to develop a Q set that 
can be transferred to service users in other contexts, in other services, for 
example, this advantage may also be seen as a problem. Hovvever, it is 
possible to develop a context-neutral basis for statements, consisting, for 
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example, of 20—30 statements, and, in addition, develop some context- 
specific statements that can be added to the Q set. Further, as already 
suggested, Q method may be applied in therapy and as an approach to 
dialogue betvveen mentor and service user. Hovvever, as in all therapeutic 
dialogues vvith people in vulnerable situations, it is important to be avvare 
that triggering sensitive issues could cause a service user frustration and 
despair that vvill need to be addressed. The use of Q sorting in dialogues 
betvveen service users and mentors should therefore be used cautiously. 


Concluding Remarks 


This chapter has exemplifled and suggested hovv Q methodology can be 
applied to elicit ex-prison service users” vtevvs in research, in therapy or in 
dialogues betvveen service user and mentor, as vvell as in including service 
users” voice in service development. The method is undoubtedly flexible 
and may be used for several purposes. Hovvever, it vvould also have been 
interesting to test Q method as a means of stimulating dialogue during 
a Change Laboratory vvorkshop and other service development models 
(see Chapter 8). 

The value of involving people in vulnerable situations in service user 
involvement should alvvays be vveighed against the risk involved vvith it. 
Applying Q method as a means of including service users” voices in a 
service development vvorkshop should thus probably be based on results 
of Q sorts performed by a representative group of anonymous service 
users, prior to the vvorkshop. İnvolving one to tvvo service user represen- 
tatives in a vvorkshop to comment on their vievvs and discuss vvith service 
providers might be an even better vvay to involve service users in service 
development vvorth exploring in further studies. 
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effectiveness of rehabilitation processes is dependent on an under- 
standing of the factors that can increase the risk of reoffending. Offenders 
often face similar challenges, both vvhen entering prison and upon their 
release, İssues like substance abuse, violence, poor physical and mental 
health, unemployment and poor housing are common. Prison rehabili- 
tation programmes are fundamental to address these needs and reduce 
recidivism in the long term. These rehabilitation programmes need to be 
flexible, in order to respond to the ever changing nature of the challenges 
and needs faced by prisoners. Hence, the services providing them need 
to be innovative and engage in constant service development, something 
often achieved in small steps and incrementally. At other times there are 
calİs for radical changes in service delivery. Both are understood as social 
innovation (Hean et al., 2015). 

User involvement is generally seen as important to the credibility 
of these social innovation interventions but involving prisoners or ex- 
prisoners in this process can be problematic because of the vulnerability 
of this group as vvell as security issues. İnvolving service users in service 
development can be demanding and time consuming (Slettebe et al., 
2010). Biorkly and (ödegörd (2017) argue that although the service user 
voice is often very useful and a prerequisite for high quality research and 
innovation, user involvement is not alvvays possible—for example due to 
the mental state of the service user or the fact that nevvİy released ex- 
prisoners are often in a particularly vulnerable place in İife. Involving 
them in research or service development may be synonymous vvith 
exposing them to unnecessary emotional stress. 

Hovvever, encouraging prisoners/ex-prisoners” to reflect directİy on 
their experience of a service or current İife status, may be beneficial by 
raising their consciousness and motivation for a “nevv life” upon or on 
release. Recovery-oriented practices, for example, focus upon strength- 
ening the service users recourses, promoting personal responsibility 
and positive identity and creation of hope. Empovvering the service 
user, supporting development of self-government and gaining insight 
into issues of offender reintegration from the prisoner$ perspective, has 
proven to be essential to the success of these recovery-oriented practices 


(Slade, 2013, Sio öc Sebiornsen, 2018, Landheim, 2016). This, hovvever, 
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is often absent in practice. Larsen et al. (2019), for example, in a quali- 
tative study of Norvvegian re-offenders, found that there vvas a mismatch 
betvveen the psycho-social needs expressed by offenders themselves and 
vvhat the vvelfare services actually provided in the reintegration process. 
Similarly, Morse et al. (2014) reported experiences of an “evil eycle” of 
relapse and recidivism, a result of vvhat prisoner see their needs as being, 
being left unaddressed. 

Balancing the benefits of prisoner direct engagement in innovation 
versus the challenges this may cause operationally, leads to questions 
vvhether service users should be included in the innovation processes 
vvith researchers and practitioners directly or vvhether the professional 
perspective of their needs might suffice. 

Further, social innovation aside, vve query vvhether an alignment 
of professional and offender/exoffender perspectives is also important 
for effective professional-prisoner relationships. Self efficacy may be a 
mediating factor here. Bandura (1994) describes self-efficacy as follovvs: 


Perceived self-efficacy is defined as peoples beliefs about their capabili- 
ties to produce designated İevels of performance that exercise influence 
over events that affect their İives. Self-efficacy beliefs determine hovv 
people feel, think, motivate themselves and behave. Such beliefs produce 
these diverse effects through four ma?or processes. They include cognitive, 
motivational, affective and selection processes. (Bandura, 1994, p. 1) 


According to Bandura (ibid.), a strong sense of efficacy enhances human 
accomplishment and personal vvell-being in many different vvays, but 
people vvho doubt their capabilities vvill shy avvay from difficult tasks 
that they see as personal threats. The most effective vvay to create a 
strong sense of efficacy is through mastery experlences. For example, 
for ex-prisoners developing a skill and securing a /ob after release vvill 
go a long vvay to boosting their future self-esteem and efficacy. Another 
vvay is through the vicarious experiences provided by social models, such 
as seeing people similar to oneself having succeeded in their efforts. 
Ex-service users being engaged in service provision could provide such 
an opportunity. Strengthening peoples beliefs in their ability to remain 
crime free can also be done by key people, such as the mentor, engaging 
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in social/verbal persuasion, vvhich again can influence exoffenders to try 
hard enough to succeed and promote development of skills and a sense of 
personal efficacy. Modifying self-beliefs of efficacy may also be done by 
reducing stress reactions and altering their negative emotional proclivi- 
ties and misinterpretations of their physical states” (Bandura, 1994, p. 3). 
It is anticipated that self-efficacy is enhanced if both mentor and offender 
share vievvs on the prospect of a positive future. 

To reflect on these questions, this chapter vvill explore and compare 
the vievvs of professional mentors vvorking in the third sector offender 
mentorship organisation, vvith the vievvs of the service users (ex- 
prisoners) engaged in this service. As in Chapter 14, Q methodology 
is used as the method for exploring this subyectivity. 


Using Q Methodology to Compare Vievvs 


Several research approaches and methods could be used to explore 
different vievvs of the rehabilitation process, The value of Q method- 
ology as one of these (Stephenson, 1953, Brovvn, 1991/1992) and as 
a means to explore subyective perspectives (vievvs) is explored elsevvhere 
in this book (see Chapter 14). This chapter adds to this discussion by 
presenting its value in comparing differing perspectives, specifically of 
ex-prisoners and mentors. This value has been shovvn in other contexts 
by Ellingsen et al. (2012), for example, vvho applied Q methodology to 
compare the perceptions of foster children, foster parents and biological 
birth parents on the concept “family”. 

Follovving the approach taken by Ellingsen et al, (2012), the point of 
departure for the comparison described in this chapter vvas the 42 state- 
ments that vvere already developed and applied to capture the voice of 
ex-prisoners/service users (see Chapter 14 for ex-prisoner perspectives). 
The statements vvere developed through intervievvs vvith service users 
on their situation as ex-prisoners, their needs and available services that 
supported their reintegration back into society. 

Each of these statements vvas then modifted to capture the mentors” 
perspective of ex-prisoners” understanding of their situation (see Table 
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14.1, Chapter 14). For example the statement “7 z?z good) at control- 
İlng my feelings andl temper. İ never get carriedl atvay by frustrations and 
things İlke that”, vvas changed to “/iMost of them are goodl at controlling their 
feelings and temper. Thley dlonT get carried auay by frustrations andl things 
İzke that”. 

The modified statements (see Table 15.1) vvere then applied to tvvo 
men and three vvomen mentors using the Q method (see detail of 
method in Chapter 14). Hereby, the participants expressed vievvs about 
the ex-prison service users” situation, needs and service provision, by 
sorting the 42 statements according to the degree to vvhich they agreed 
vvith the statements. The ranking scale from —5 to -r5 (see Fig. 14.1), 
gave the participants a choice of as many as 11 different ranking values 
for each statement. The results of the service providers/ mentors Q 
sorts are presented in Table 15.1. The mentors vvere recruited from a 
volunteer organisation in southern England that provides services to 
exoffenders in order to facilitate their reintegration after leaving prison. 
The service provision encompassed meeting service users” various acute 
needs and mentoring, Tvvo of the mentor participants vvere employed by 
the organisation and three performed voluntary vvork. 

The results of the five mentors/service providers” Q sorts and the 
three Q factors (or average perspectives) presented in Chapter 14 consti- 
tuted the total of eight “participants” in a nevv factor analysis presented 
in Table 15.2. Due to the small number of mentor participants, an 
additional qualitative comparison of service providers” and service users” 
vievvpoints vvas also conducted. VVhile the factor analysis may reveal 
similar or shared perspectives betvveen mentors and ex-prisoners, the 
qualitative comparison focused on differences in vievvs. Six statements 
that seemed to represent the most differing vievvs betvveen the tvvo 
participant groups, ex-prisoners and mentors, vvere selected for qualita- 
tive comparison and presentation here. The five mentor participants” Q 
sorts and the three service user average perspectives (factors) presented in 
Chapter 14 vvas included in this comparison. 

Approvals vvere obtained from the Norvvegian Centre for Research 
Data (NSD, Profect Number 54746) and Bournemouth University 
Research Ethics Committee. All participants vvere informed about the 
research profyect before they voluntarily agreed to participate. 
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Table 15.2 Factor matrix vvith an X indicating a defining sort 


Q sort Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 

F1 0.8808 x 0.3231 0.1004 

F2 0.1708 0.7953 x —0.2072 

F3 0.1581 0.5735 0.6331 x 
M1 0.2599 —0.2406 0.7853 X 
M2 0.1835 —0.0229 0.8275 X 
M3 0.4757 —0.2158 0.7332 . 
M4 —0.2120 0.1617 0.8249 x 
M5 —0.0422 —0.4839 0.7255 x 
Explained variance 96 15 18 44 
Results 


Q methodology represents a middle ground betvveen quantitative and 
qualitative research techniques, and therefore a qualitative and quantita- 
tive analysis of values in a Q study is essential. In this section vve vvill 
therefore first present the mentors” vievvs, qualitatively including a brief 
interpretation of the overall configuration of the statements and reflec- 
tion on some of the most conspicuous statement ratings, specifically. 
Thereafter, vve vvill present the comparison, vvhich include factor analysis 
and a qualitative comparison based on visual inspection of six selected 
statements vvhere mentors and exoffenders disagreed the most. 


The Mentors”/Service Providers” Vievvs 


Like the ex-prisoners in the service user study (Chapter 14), the five 
mentors performed a Q sort. The ratings that each mentor (M1-M5) 
gave the 42 statements are presented in Table 15.1 

The Q sort results presented in Table 15.1, for some of the statements, 
the mentors seem more or less to agree. For example, the mentors seemed 
particularly to agree that the service users are not good at controlling 
their feelings and temper vvhen they get frustrated (they gave statement 
4542 the score —5 or —4). There are some differences on other statements, 
although there are fevv examples of differences exceeding six of the 11 
possible rating values (from —5 to --5). The greatest differences vvere in 
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statement 4/12 (ex-prisoners have skills that vvould be useful in a /ob) 
vvhere mentors have not sorted the statements equally (from — to -r2). 
Similarly, on Statement 231 (Actually, 1 dont think they care too much 
if they have to go back prison again. İts almost like a holiday. Some even 
seem to İike it there), vvhere values ranged from 4 to —2. 


Comparison of Mentors” and Ex-Prisoners” 
Vievvpoints 


In the service user study (Chapter 14) all the 21 ex-prisoners" Q 
sorts vvere subyected to the computer-based factor analysis, PQ Method 
(Sehmolck, 2002). The analysis resulted in three factors (F1—3) vvhich 
constitute the average perspective of, respectively 8, 6 and 7 service 
users. The three resulting factors vvere interpreted and each group of 
exoffenders designated the titles of 727e pröoz zocary optimist (F1), 
Te resilient optimist (F2) and 72e İonel, indigent and ill (F3). As 
outlined in Chapter 14, a factor in a Q methodological study consists 
of “persons” vvho have sorted the statements similarly, but not identi- 
cally. The participants vvho “constitute” a Q factor share the same average 
perspective. 

In this study, the five mentors” Q sorts as presented in Table 15.1 
and the three average Q sorts/perspectives of the ex-prisoners (F1—3) 
vvere sub/ected to the computer-based factor analysis. The analysis, vvhich 
based on a total of eight “participants, resulted in three nevv factors, 
presented as Factor 1, Factor 2 and Factor 3 in Table 15.2. In this table, 
F1, F2 and F3 refer to the three average perspectives of the ex-prisoners 
and M1-—M5 refers to the mentors” Q sorts. 

Table 15.2 shovv that the three original factors from the service user 
study, F1, F2 and F3 İoad, respectively, on the nevv Factor 1, Factor 2 
and Factor 3. Strikingİy, all the five mentors” Q sorts (M1—M5) load on 
Factor 3, and share perspectives vvith F3, vvhich is the average perspective 
of seven service users, characterised as 77e /əzel, indigent and ill. In this 
study, as in the service user study (Chapter 14) Factor 3 can be described 
as the most pessimistic perspective. In other vvords, mentors perspectives 
are most in tune vvith the pessimistic perspectives of the lonely, indigent 
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and ill group of exoffenders they vvork vvith. They do not share the opti- 
mistic vlevvs that characterise other groups of offenders in receipt of their 
service. 

In addition to the above factor analysis, a qualitative comparison vvas 
conducted, based on visual inspection of a selection of six statements that 
represented statements vvhere there vvas the most disagreement betvveen 
service users and service providers. The selected statements and the corre- 
sponding results from the individual mentors” Q sorts (M1—M5) and 
ex-prisoners” average perspectives (F1—3) in the service user study is 
presented in Table 15.3. The left column of the table refers to number of 
the six selected statements (10, 12, 14, 18, 31 and 42). The next five 
columns marked M1—M5 refers to Mentor 1—5 and their individual 
score on each of the selected statements. The three right columns of the 
table, marked F1—F3, refers to Factor 12 in the service user study (the 
three average perspectives), and the score on each of the selected state- 
ments. Factors represent a vveighted average of Q sorts performed by 
participants vvho sort the statements similarly. 

Table 15.3 shovv the mentors” ranking (P1—5) and the ex-prison 
average rankings (F1—23) of six selected statements vvhere there vvas clear 
differences betvveen the mentors” and ex-prisoners” perspectives: 

Statement 210: “//Mosz of them have someone uvho really cares about them, 
that they can call at any time, fust to help them thinking”. 

This statement vvas given the negative score —3 by four out of five 
mentors (i.e. P1, P2, P3 and P4), vvhile one mentor (P5) have given this 
statement the score -P1. In other vvords, four mentors do not belteve that 
most ex-prisoners have somebody vvho care for them, that they can call 
for help and support at any time. As such they are most in agreement 
vvith exoffenders from 2/e /əzeİ), indigent and ill (F3) group. Although 
even the F3 group are more optimistic on this statement than are most of 
their mentors (only one mentor (P5) agreed vvith F3 on this statement, 
both scoring --1). The mentor perspective has very İittle congruence 
vvith those of 72e örzson vcary optimist (F1) and 72e resilient optimist 
(F2) vvho vvere service users that both believe that positive supportive 
relationships vvere available to them (scoring, respectively -F3 and 1-4). 
These differences in vievvs may imply that mentors do not have sufficient 
insight in service users” netvvork. Alternatively, service users may include 
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the mentor in their reflections here, seeing the mentor as the person that 
they can call at any time. 

Statement £/12: 22e Zelzef that service users have skills andl knoueledge that 
vovdəl be useful in a 7ob. 

Aİ three ex-prisoner types seemed confident of their employability in 
this regard (42 across F1, F2 and F3). Hovvever, vvith the exception of 
Mentor 1 (42), the Q sorts of mentors do not reflect this service user 
optimism (M2 —2, M3 1, M4 0 and M5 3) regarding their future 
employability. 

Statement 14: 77ez? /Zfe fs getting better and they İook foruvardl to the 
future. 

Te prison tucary optimist and Tüe resilient optimist seem very confi- 
dent about a brighter future (statement F14/both -r5), vvhile the mentors 
seem more pessimistic (ranked from —5 to —5). 

Statement £/18: 77ey aze capable of starting a neu İife, free from crime 
anal drugs if they make a sertous decision about it. 

Aİ three types of ex-prisoners groups felt that they vvere capable of 
starting a nevv life, free from crime and drugs if they made a serious deci- 
sion about it (43 across all ex-prisoner types). Mentors are again more 
pessimistic (ranked from —1 to 0). 

Statement £31: Aezzally T donr think they care too much if they have to 
go back to prison again. İt almost Üke a holiday, Some even seem to İlke it 
there. 

Aİ ex-prisoner types are adamant that they do not vvant to return 
to prison and had not found their time there easy (F1/—5, F2/—4, 
F3/—5). Mentors vvere less convinced and vvhile generally believing that 
ex-prisoners vvere unlikely to vvant to return (M1/—2, M3/0, P5/:4) 
some mentors seemed convinced this vvas a possibility (M2/:1 and 
M5/44). 

Statement 242: /Məsz of them are good) at controlling thetr feelings and 
tember. They dlonf get carrted auvay öy frustrations and things Hke that/ 

According to the mentors”, ex-prisoners have very poor abilities in 
controlling their feelings and that they easily get carried avvay by frus- 
trations (Score given by M3 vvas —4 and the remaining mentors scored 
—5). In contrast, the ex-prisoners, especially The prison vveary optimist 
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and The resilient optimist had at least some belief in their ovvn capability 


of controlling feelings and temper (F1/—2, F2/-1 and F3/41). 


Discussion 


Overall this small scale and exploratory study has shovvn that offenders 
believe their behaviour is under control, that they have a positive future, 
that they can stay off drugs, that they have the possibility of finding 
employment and that they are able to remain outside of prison. Mentors 
are less positive (less naive or more cynical, perhaps) on the likelihood 
of all of these being possible. Mentors may have developed these atti- 
tudes for a variety of reasons including their ovvn experlences of previous 
clients and hence knovvledge of the challenges facing these people. They 
may also hold an unconscious bias against offenders, regardless of their 
experiences, influenced by societal and media representatives of this 
group. 

T?e impact of a mismatch in mentor-offender perspectives on the mentor 
service user relationship and self-efftcacy. 

The comparison of vievvpoints presented in Table 15.2 indicates that 
service providers, vvith a fevv exceptions, have a rather poor belief in the 
service users” abilities, recourses and future hope, in contrast to the vievvs 
of service users vvho are more optimistic. Mentors and ex-prison service 
users vievv their situation, needs and potential in different vvays, and this 
mismatch is likely to have implications for the mentor-service user rela- 
tionship and the service provision in the rehabilitation process (Larsen 
et al,, 2019). VVhichever group prove to be right, there vvill be challenges 
facing the ex-prisoner in their aim to get a nevv İife, free from crime and 
drugs and they vvill need several forms of help and support. Difficult 
but not impossible (Sio öc Sebiornsen, 2018, Landheim, 2016) and the 
mentor may be key to an exoffenders self belief/efficacy that he has got 
vvhat it takes to do so (Bandura, 1994). The ability of a mentor to act 
as this key vvill be severely compromised, if not damaging, if mentors 
themselves do not believe that such change is doable. Aİ of the above 
strategies to enhance self-efficacy are likely to be compromised if the 
mentor is less than positive about an ex-prisoners ability to succeed in 
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the first place. Poor professional expectations, as demonstrated in this 
study, may contribute to failures in rehabilitation programmes an even- 
tually higher rates of recidivism (Graunbel et al,, 2010). Diminishing a 
persons perception of self-efficacy, may reduce his chances for change, by 
convincing him that he does not have vvhat it takes (ibid.). This mentors 
disbelief in the ex-prisoner$ possibilities for change vvill permeate the 
mentors attitude tovvards their vvork vvith the exoffender and they risk 
convincing the ex-prisoner that the targeted change is an unattainable 
goal. This could occur through the processes of exoffenders experiencing 
the stigmatisation of the ex-prisoner, that leads to antisocial behaviours 
entered into through the processes of a self-fulfilling prophesy (Rosen- 
thal, 1994). For F3 ex-prisoners, their beliefs of the futility of their 
efforts are confirmed, and for F1 and F2 ex-prisoners their self belief 
may be eroded. If a “recovery-oriented approach” is to vvork vvith these ex- 
prisoners (Sio öz Seebfornsen, 2018, Landheim, 2016), it is crucial that 
the mentor empovver the service user and support their development of 
self-government (Slade, 2013). The basic in recovery-oriented practices 
is that the helper seeks to strengthen the service users recourses, promote 
his personal responsibility, promote a positive identity and create hope. 
To achieve this, mentors need continually to examine their ovvn stereo- 
types held of ex-prisoners, vvorking against introducing bias into their 
interactions, and actively vvorking tovvards promoting self-efficacy in 
their clients. The İatter starts vvith the mentor expecting the best of and 
for them. 

But vvhy do mentors continue to mentor ex-prisoners, if they do not 
believe change is possible? İt is possible that mentors get too occupied 
vvith meeting the acute, basic needs of the many service users, such as 
food and a bed for the night, and that they lack capacity to focus on 
the more long-term form of help, such as a İifestyle change. İt may not 
only be the self-efficacy of the offender that is under threat here, but that 
of the mentor as vvell. Being in a constant fire fighting state, never able 
to effectively help ex-prisoners change in the long term, can do little to 
contribute to build mentors” self-efficacy. VVhether it is the experiences 
of offenders failures or their ovvn, if a mentors belief in ex-prisoners” 
possibilities for change gradually vveakens, mentors vvill be increasingİy 
less able to help ex-prisoners break free from a trayectory characterised 
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by crime, drugs and re-imprisonment (ibid.). Constantİy meeting acute 
needs, and in return, receiving gratitude from the ex-prisoner in need, 
may create a vievv of ex-prisoners as extremely pitiful, vvretched and 
totally dependent on the service providers help. Such understanding vvill, 
at least, make it difficult to convince the ex-prisoner that he has got vvhat 
it takes to stand independently and start a nevv life. 

Fortunately, the situation is not quite as pessimistic as the chain of 
thoughts above might seem. There are differences in vievvpoints also 
among the mentors in this example study, and there are many exam- 
ples of ex-prisoners vvho have successfully changed their ifestyle through 
support from recovery-oriented helpers (S)o 6z Sebiornsen, 2018, Land- 
heim, 2016). It may be useful to remind mentors of significant success 
stories to create hope and belief, in service users as vvell as in service 
providers. İt may also be useful to use the Q sort cards described here 
and in Chapter 14 as a tool for mentors to gain insight into the vvorld 
of the exoffender during consultations. İt may also be used as a crossing 
boundary tool for clients and mentors to vvork together and compare 
their ovvn vievvs and the reasons behind them, hence building a path for 
communication betvveen them. 

Te impact of.a mismatch in mentor-offender perspectives on service user 
involvement in social innovatton. 

The second question posed in this chapter vvas the advisability of 
service user engagement in social innovation. 

Leading on from the concept of multivoicedness discussed in Hean 
et al. Chapter 1 and Fluttert et al. Chapter 11, professionals participating 
in developmental interventions such as the Change Laboratory model 
may be called on to represent the voice of the offender into the develop- 
mental vvorkshops and discussions. This may be advocated because the 
vulnerability of the exoffenders themselves may be an issue if they vvere 
to participate in the vvorkshops in person. Hovvever, our study suggests 
that although the professional may represent the ex-prisoners” voice to 
some extent (see the agreement on many of the Q sort statements), 
they are also less likely to dvvell on the positives of the ex-prisoners” 
future and their potential, but instead be more realistic/eynical about 
their prospects. Ideally therefore it vvould be best for the voice of the 
ex-prisoner to be heard directly and that allovving the professional to 
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represent the service user is not ideal, If this is not possible, as vvill be 
determined by the individual intervention/context the intervention is 
being implemented in, then other means of presenting the vievv of the 
ex-prisoner, that does not solely rely on the interpretation of the service 
provider. Using the results of the ex-prisoners” Q sort of statements could 
be one vvay of achieving this, for example, using the cards and the sort 
as mirror material (see Hean et al., Chapter 8). Alternatively, interven- 
tions should acknovvledge the bias being introduced by including the 
professional perspective alone. 


Conclusion 


This study is a small scale pilot study, comparing mentor and service 
user perspectives of ex-prisoners future and successful reintegration and 
the tentative findings presented here must be trialed vvith larger popu- 
lation groups. Hovvever, the study suggests that, at least on a tentative 
basis, mentors have more pessimistic vievvs of ex-prisoners prospects than 
the ex-prisoners themselves. This mismatch is likely to impact on the 
self-efficacy of the ex-prisoner. İt also suggests that professionals are not 
best placed to represent the voice of the ex-prisoner in developmental 
interventions adequately. VVe recommend mentors examine their ovvn 
perspectives of the ex-prisoner and vvork against any potential negative 
stereotypes they act upon unconsciously in their professional practice. 
Further, although vve acknovvledge the vulnerability of the ex-prisoner in 
the innovation process, vve recommend that attempts be made to include 
the voice of the service user first hand into developmental vvork, creating 
a safe space into vvhich this voice can be heard. 
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on the other (e.g. Marie Sklodovvska Curie Actions-EU Commission, 
2019). The assumption is that positive vvorking relationships betvveen 
these tvvo sectors are beneficial for both parties. There are many recorded 
benefits of partnerships, betvveen criminal fustice organisations (such 
as police, probation and prisons) and research/university institutions. 
For the practice partner, these benefits include access to methodological 
expertise (e.g. evaluation methods) (Dravvbridge et al,, 2018), Clodfelter 
et al., 2014, Nilson et al., 2014, Secret et al,, 2011, Cunningham, 
2008), extra resource or expertise in areas vvhere there is limited capacity 
(Clodfelter et al,, 2014, Nilson et al., 2014, Cunningham, 2008), 
information vvhich helps improve services and decision making (Nilson 
et al., 2014) and intellectual stimulation (Cunningham, 2008). There 
are noted beneflts for the academic partner also. The partnerships 
provide an opportunity for researchers to apply knovvledge to real İife 
problems/testing and refining theortes in situ (Dravvbridge et al.,, 2018, 
Clodfelter et al,, 2014, Nilson et al,, 2014). A better understanding 
of practice environment for both researchers and students is developed 
(Kerrison et al., 2019, Clodfelter et al.,, 2014) and researchers are able to 
collect data from the field and nevv and alternative data sources (Nilson 
et al., 2014). Researchers can hereby also be more in-tune vvith the 
needs of the community and society, making research more relevant and 
of public value (Clodfelter et al,, 2014, Nilson et al,, 2014). They can 
disseminate research findings to a broader audience (Nilson et al., 2014) 
and build a more diverse professional netvvork (Clodfelter et al,, 2014). 

Hovvever, achieving these benefits is challenging. Logistically, chal- 
lenges lie in limited human resources available in the CİS partner to 
support the influx of researchers into the institution (Dravvbridge et al., 
2018) and incompatibility of researchers and practice partners vvorking 
schedules (Clodfelter et al,, 2014). A high turn over of research students 
and staff entering CİS institutions can disrupt services interfering vvith 
their consistency and routine (Cunningham, 2008). There may be an 
over reliance on the drive and charisma of key gatekeepers and this 
may eventually threaten the stability and long-term duration of the 
relationship (NVorden et al., 2014). 

Communication can be problematic betvveen partners. There may be 
a lack of clarity of vyhat the research hopes to achieve, a İack of clarity 
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on roles as to vvho should do vvhat in the partnership as vvell as differing 
expectations about vvhat the research hopes to achieve and time frames 
in vvhich this can be delivered (Cunningham, 2008, Nilson et al., 2014, 
Clodfelter et al., 2014, VYorden et al., 2014). These communication 
challenges can be exacerbated by cultural, language and historical differ- 
ences betvveen the tvvo sectors (Clodfelter et al., 2014, Nilson et al., 
2014). Practitioners, for example, report being intimidated by academic 
knovvledge or being put off by dry, complicated, long-vvinded “academic 
speak”. These differing cultural backgrounds are manifest in differing 
and competing priorities (Cunningham, 2008: Clodfelter et al,, 2014) 
and different outcomes having different value for each partner (e.g., 
academic publications have different value in the tvvo sectors—Nilson 
et al., 2014). 

Challenges often come dovvn to a fundamental lack of trust betvveen 
academic and practice sectors, practice organisations being concerned 
about the confidentiality of information they provide researchers (Nilson 
et al., 2014, Kerrison et al., 2019) and fear that researchers vvont present 
the full practice picture (Kerrison et al., 2019). They fear any innovation 
and departures arising from the research may threaten their local political 
and historical status quo even costing them their fobs (Dravvbridge et al., 
2018, Kerrison et al,, 2019). At the end of the day, practitioners feel 
they, and not the researcher, vvill be held ultimately accountable for any 
impact of the research on practice both negative and positive (Kerrison 
et al,, 2019). On the other hand, researchers feel frustrated that practice 
is not alvvays ready to hear the outcome of evaluations and that their 
research recommendations are not taken up (Dravvbridge et al., 2018). 
A lack of researcher support during the implementation of their ovvn 
recommendations is often blamed for this (Kerrison et al., 2019). 

To overcome these challenges, and promote the many benefits, policy 
makers and leaders of partnerships require a deeper understanding of 
the mechanisms underpinning these. Currently, studies of the bene- 
fits of partnerships are predominantly in the US context and little 
is knovvn about the processes in the European context or any theo- 
risation through vvhich these benefits can be managed. Rudes et al. 
(2014) developed a framevvork spelling out the five key dimensions vvith 
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vvhich to manage C)S—academic partnerships effectively. These dimen- 
sions comprise means of negotiating access, having vvritten agreements 
in place, goal setting, continual and iterative feedback and relationship 
building. This framevvork offers clear operational conditions for effective 
partnerships but offers less on the reasoning behind vvhy these dimen- 
sions have an impact. Our chapter addresses this shortfall by exploring 
the use of the theoretical lens of the contact hypothesis to offer some of 
the required theorisation. The contact hypothesis provides an analytical 
framevvork vvith vvhich partnerships betvveen CİS and academic partner- 
ships can be explored and better understood. Such an understanding 
provides the route to developing strategies through vvhich these rela- 
tions can be optimised in the interest of the subyect discipline. İt also 
contributes to the eventual care and management of people in contact 
vvith the criminal fustice system. VVe apply our reflections to a typical 
European academic practice partnership (COLAB) in this field to redress 
the current North American bias. 


The Contact Hypothesis 


The contact hypothesis has developed from the seminal vvritings of 
Allport (1954) that explored the origins of intergroup preyudice. This 
proposed that the best vvay to promote positive intergroup encounters, 
is to bring the groups together. This contact provides an opportunity 
to learn about the other group and avoid the ignorance that promotes 
preyudice. Interactions vvith another social group may mean individuals 
revaluate their ovvn norms and knovvledge. This is a “process of deprovin- 
cialisation” in vvhich members of different groups learn there are different 
vvays of seecing the vvorld (Pettigrevv, 1997, p. 141). İtv is hoped that inter- 
group friendships vvill form during intergroup contact. These facilitate 
empathy and a sense of identification vvith the outgroup. These may later 
be transferred to all members of the other group more vvidely (Pettigrevv 
öz Tropp, 2006). 

The contact hypothesis proposes, hovvever, that contact alone is 
not enough for positive intergroup relationships. In fact, forcing tvvo 
social groups together may potentialİy threaten the social identity of 
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each respectively. This can confirm negative outgroup stereotyping. The 
contact hypothesis instead proposes that a number of conditions must 
also be present during this contact period if members of each group are 
to set aside their negative intergroup attitudes. The conditions, elabo- 
rated on since those originally proposed by Allport (1954), include that 
each group in the contact situation should have equal status, experi- 
ence a cooperative atmosphere during the time of contact, be vvorking 
together on common goals, have the support of the authorities of their 
individual institutions (institutional support), be avvare of both partic- 
ipating group similarities and differences, have positive expectations of 
the contact event and that the members of the groups each perceive the 
representatives of the other group to be typical members of the group 
they represent. If these conditions are in place, positive stereotypes of 
other groups can develop, stereotypes that vvill foster positive intergroup 
vvorking (Allport, 1954, Barnes et al., 2006, Paluck et al,, 2019). 

The contact hypothesis has vvide appeal for its simplicity and opera- 
tionability that makes it useful for policy makers (Paluck et al,, 2019). 
It is vvell tested and used to explain and develop strategies to improve 
relations betvveen groups of differing ethnicity, religion, culture, gender, 
age, disability, vvorking groups and sexuality (e.g. Allen, 1986, Addelston, 
1995, Beullens, 1997, Callaghan et al., 1997, Schofteld öz Sagar, 1977, 
Connolly 6c Maginn, 1999, Liebkind et al., 2000, Paolini et al,, 2004, 
Pettigrevv 6£ Tropp, 2006). Extensive revievvs of the contact hypothesis 
İlterature (Pettigrevv 6z Tropp, 2006: Paluck et al,, 2019) have shovvn that 
contact leads to positive intergroup attitude change. Empirical evidence 
on the impact of each of the conditions taken individually vvas difficult to 
establish and for all population groups (at least in the quantitative studies 
selected in these revtevvs). Hovvever, the conditions tended to interact and 
generally vvork best if taken holistically and conditions combined. The 
revievvs propose that the key process in this structured form of contact is 
that “familiarity breeds liking” (Pettigrevv öz "Tropp, 2006, p. 766). 

In this chapter vve propose that the contact hypothesis has relevance 
in the field of prison research also: professionals from the criminal fustice 
services (C/8) and researchers from academia are tvvo social groups vvho 
make close contact during collaborative research proyects. Taking this 
theoretical lens challenges the assumption that contact alone betvveen the 
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tvvo sectors is enough for positive relationships to develop. VVe examine 
each of the recommended conditions of contact originally described by 
Allport (1954) and elaborated by others (Barnes et al., 2006), using 
one illustrative example of a C/S—academic partnership (COLAB) to do 
so. This leads us to reflect on potential future strategies through vvhich 
framevvorks supporting C/S—academic partnerships might be manip- 
ulated. VVe explore hovv consciousİy managing conditions of contact 
in researcher/professional interactions may promote the cocreation and 
innovation required of these intersector academic-practice collaborations 
and as aspired to by popular rhetoric. 


An Example of a Typical Criminal 
lustice/Academic Partnership 


COLAB (Horizon 2020 funded COLAB MSCA-RISE profect number 
734536) is a partnership of European researchers comprising of 7 
Universities and 3 CS practice organisations from Norvvay, Finland, 
UK, me Netherlands, Denmark and Svvitzerland. COLAB research 
focuses on building effective models of collaboration betvveen mental 
health and criminal fustice services vvith the intention of impacting 
on mental illness in the prisoner population and reducing reoffending 
rates. Researchers in the partnership identified the Change Labora- 
tory Model (CLM) (Engeström, 2011) of vvorkplace transformation as 
a more effective means of supporting interagency collaborative prac- 
tice. They proposed this as a means to optimise the effectiveness of 
mental healthcare provision to offenders through a model that fosters 
innovation and collaborative processes. The aim of the consortium vvas 
to explore the utility of the Change Laboratory Model in the CİS 
context and to enrich international research cooperation in this field. 
The vvork of the consortium is funded by the European Commission 
Marie Curie Actions (https://ec.europa.eu/programmes/horizon2020/ 
en/h2020-section/marie-sklodovvska-curie-actions). "This funding body 
encourages intersector and international knovvledge exchange partner- 
ships that are operationalised through physical reciprocal secondments 
betvveen academic and practice partner organisations. The refusal of the 
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EU Commission to allovv virtual collaborations during the COVID 19 
pandemic, and insistence that physical secondments across sectors and 
countries continue, is evidence of the importance the EU has placed on 
the physical contact betvveen these academic and practice groups. The 
underlying assumption is that putting international researchers and prac- 
tice professionals in close physical proximity, during these intersector 
proyect staff exchanges, vvill lead to useful knovvledge exchange oppor- 
tunities and enhance research—practice interactions. In the long term, 
in contact hypothesis speak, a central goal is a breakdovvn of inter- 
group stereotyping and negative group interactions. The contact betvveen 
the different professionals is hoped to alter their respective vievvs of 
the vvorld in an attempt to seek consistency betvveen participants” old 
cognitions, and to overcome the cognitive dissonance they encounter 
vvhen meeting the different perspectives of the partner group members 
(Festinger, 1997). 

The authors of this chapter are four typical COLAB members vvhose 
current identity crossed the practice/academic researcher sectorial borders 
in a variety of different vvays. Tvvo of us previously vvorked in the crim- 
inal fustice system (social vvork, lavv and the police), but novv vvork 
in researcher roles in the Norvvegian and British University environ- 
ment respectively (Liv and Richard). One is a pure researcher (Sarah) 
vvorking in the Norvvegian and UK university systems concomitantly. 
Lastly, Caroline, at the time of vvriting the chapter, vvas the nevvly 
appointed CEO of a participating UK voluntary sector organisation. 
The organisation is typical of vvhat Abrams and Moreno (2019) define 
as an organisation predominantly comprising of volunteers that provides 
non-governmental (or non-profit) services to people in the community 
in contact vvith the criminal yustice system. She has a Ph.D. in Natural 
Sciences but dravvs on her extensive experience in the voluntary sector in 
the UK in her current position. The authors used the contact hypoth- 
esis and the key contact conditions to reflect on the effectiveness of the 
COLAB partnership/consortium. Table 16.1 İists questions, based on the 
contact hypothesis, that vve used as an aid for our reflection. 

VVe present in this chapter a synthesis of these reflections. VVe 
combine the reflections of the four authors vvith similar reflections in 
the literature on other C/S—academic partnership vvorking. VVe applied 
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Table 16.1 Conditions of contact 


e Describe the point of contact betvveen researcher and practice partner? 

e Do you perceive the researcher and practice partners to be on an equal 
Tooting? Explain. On vvhat dimensions are they equal or not? 

e VVhat does a cooperative atmosphere mean to you? Does this exist 
betvveen partners and hovv can this be achieved? 

e Describe your respective goals? Are any shared? 

e Do have the support of your leadership during this interaction? Hovv is this 
manifested? ls there a culture of collaboration vvith the other sector 
embedded in institutional policy/culture? ls vvorking vvith the other sector 
seen as important by leaders 

e İn terms of competences as vvell as values, hovv are you similar to your 
collaborative partner, hovv different? 

e Do you think the partner is typical of people in practice/academia? Explain? 

e VVhat are the expectations of the other partner? VVould you say you had 
positive or negative expectation of your partners? Explain 


a simple analytical framevvork to the material searching specifically for 
the perceived 2ezzef/zs of the partnership, the c/a//ezges, conditions of 
contact betvveen researcher/professional members and İastly 7eco?r?zen- 
dations. Yhe İatter are potential strategies through vvhich the contact 
conditions proposed in the contact hypothesis might be optimised in 
this and other researcher/professional partnerships engaging in research 
and innovation activity in the criminal fustice field. 


Perceived Benefits of the Colab 
Academic-Practice Partnership 


From the practice perspective, Caroline, as leader of an English volun- 
tary sector professional partner, reflected positively on the utility of 
COLAB interactions and her experience as a practice partner vvorking 
vvith both UK and Norvvegian university researchers. These exchanges 
had contributed to the persozza/ development/competence of her stafff. One 
staff member had even registered for a doctoral programme at one of 
the partner universitles. İnteractions vvith university partners offered 
insight into the research process and specifically research into interagency 
vvorking. Staff had improved their ability to cross national and profes- 
sional cultural boundaries in their ovvn practice, and had become more 
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outvvardİy focused in their everyday practice as a result of their second- 
ment experfences in Norvvegian universities. The pzofesszozza/ nettvorks of 
her staff had increased, participants from this organisation having previ- 
ousİy described the relationships betvveen their organisation and the UK 
university for vvhich Richard and Sarah vvork (also one of the COLAB 
partners) as non-existent. They novv engaged vvith researchers from their 
regional university as vvell as the vvider number of research and practice 
organisations represented in the COLAB consortium. 

There vvas some reference to the partnership having provided further 
resources to the organisation: students and researcher staff from the İocal 
university had volunteered in this third sector organisation, contributed 
to tenders/bids being developed by the practice organisation and training 
events run for volunteers. There vvas, hovvever, little made explicit about 
tangible instances vvhere the secondments had made a s/gr//zcant change 
in the development of current services. 

There vvere benefits for academic partners also, vvith a marked 
improvement in £Z/e zzdlerstanding of hot” practice tvorks for both students 
andl researchers: through COLAB activity, staff at Carolines voluntary 
sector organisation novv taught on crime and health-related programmes 
in Richard and Sarah university. Her staff vvere also covvriting vvith 
researcher colleagues in funding proposals and publications (as illustrated 
in the current chapter and others in this volume). This had enriched 
the va/alty and public value of these publications. Sarah reflected, as 
COLAB coordinator, hovv researchers vvorking vvith the practice organ- 
isation, had found the shadovving experiences and research studies 
conducted in this English voluntary sector context had exposed them to 
the everyday İives of practice professionals and offenders. This leads them 
to better understand the language of practice and the service user. By 
actively vvorking vvith professionals, researchers had gained insight into 
the challenges facing this sector internationally. Their grovving cze/zzra/ 
compbetencics served as a platform vvith vvhich researchers could build their 
future careers in vvhich their research could be more tightly affiliated vvith 
the needs of practice. 

The authors reflected on hovv benefitts did not only accrue through 
intersector interactions but that 7//7asector İcarning vvas also important. 
Researchers had learnt vvithin their sector and across national lines. They 
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described hovv they had learnt alternative theoretical and methodological 
approaches from other international and national researchers. Similarly, 
professional partners described hovv they had learnt about strategies in 
reoffending and offender rehabilitation from other public and third 
sector organisations in other European contexts. 


Staff” have also enfoyed anal benefttted ffom zistting other researcher andl prac- 
tice related profecis. The success of the profect nou, depends on hou? uell tue 
imbed our İcarning into our practice for the future. (Caroline) 


In describing personal development, additional expertise, resources, 
research validity and being closer to the field, the benefits that members 
of this European academic practice consortium describe, mirror those 
reported by US partnerships elsevyhere (Clodfelter et al,, 2014, Nilson 
et al,, 2014, Dravvbridge et al., 2018, Kerrison et al., 2019). But vhat 
does appear unique in this European consortium is the development of 
cultural competences in our members that relates to the international 
and intersector exchange requirements imposed on the partnership. İt 
vvas disappointing, hovvever, that there vvas a lack of apparent impact on 
service design that had been reported in some of the US partnerships. 
VVe discuss later hovv the conditions of contact proposed in the contact 
hypothesis may account for some of these outcomes. 


Challenging Intergroup İnteractions 


COLAB interactions vvere described as challenging and emotive by 
both researchers and professionals. For Sarah, as a career researcher, 
the researcher—professional interactions present in COLAB are exciting, 
stimulating but frustrating experiences. Liv reflects on the emotional 
challenge of crossing both sector and disciplinary boundaries. She talks of 
her first meeting vvith COLAB members as challenging her disciplinary 


confidence: 
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Meeting udtb all involved did not make me more confident. My İegal method 
of research by interpreting the İau, court diecisions and. documenis vas quite 
different from soctological method. (Liv) 


For Caroline, and other practice partners, they sometimes felt overrun 
by researchers during COLAB activity, that their voice vvas not heard 
sufficiently vvithin the consortiums activity and that research rather than 
practice agendas predominated. 


V/Zi) a small team .... ge have hosted a large number of researchers. V/hilst 
the rescearchers have been able to undertake their uvork 1 do feel that a İttle 
more input from us could have been helpful. (Caroline) 


They find that COLAB research and the day /ob can make competing 
demands. Caroline for example reflects on coming to grips vvith the 
requirements of COLAB at the same time as taking on the nevv role 
of CEO in the company, managing the requirements of COLAB as vvell 
as making the changes to the structure and shape of future delivery of 
her organisation. 


. güc fundamentally feel that developing collaborative netuorks and İcarning 
fTom academia £5 important for our successfül service delivery but are albo 
dquvare of the demands made upon our resources, (Caroline) 


Sarah as coordinator also commented on the competing commitments of 
all partners in COLAB and hovv this threatened the proyects deliverables. 
The different levels of autonomy members had vvithin their ovvn insti- 
tutions vvere influential here. The high level of autonomy in researcher 
institutions meant it is easier to engage them and achieve individual 
agreement to participate in collaborations. Hovvever, these participants 
then ran the danger of becoming overcommitted as a result of this 
autonomy and vvere less likely to be held to account if the goals of the 
collaborations vvere not met. Practice institutions in contrast vvere often 
governed by more standardised procedures through vvhich vvorkload and 
permissions to engage in external activity are managed. They tended to 
be less open to this risk of personal overcommitment but having İesser 
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autonomy, limited their degree of personal involvement depending on 
the available resource. 

Sarah reflected on the relatively short history of the COLAB partner- 
ship, three years old at the time of vvriting, and that members did not 
knovv each other previously. She reflects that it takes time for trust to 
develop betvveen partners, and this is particularly difficult to establish 
vyhen the partnership is a nevv one and considering the geograph- 
ical distances betvveen partners. COLAB met briefly only during short 
secondment periods (on average a month) and vvhen members met 
as a full consortium but once a year. She also reflected on issues of 
perceived accountability of the profect. Although, as coordinator she 
felt this lay vvith her, she vvas avvare that some of the other COLAB 
practice members, in facilitating access of researchers to practice sites 
(such as regional prisons), had mentioned that it vvas their relation- 
ship vvith these other organisations that vvas ultimately at stake here. 
This reflects the experiences of other academic—C)$ partnerships vvhere 
practice professionals believe they vvill be ultimately held accountable 
for any intervention recommended or introduced by the university. İt 
is suggested this vievv can be exacerbated if universities do not stick 
around for implementation of any recommendation they may have made 
(Kerrison et al., 2019). 

The reflection of COLAB members of the emotional and cultural 
challenges of crossing both sector and disciplinary boundaries, reflects 
findings in other studies vvhere the interface of academic CS cultures 
proved difficult. Practitioners vvere reported as intimidated by academic 
language in these studies for example (Clodfelter et al,, 2014, Nilson 
et al., 2014). Hovvever, in our consortium, fellovv academics vvere also 
intimidated by the language used by other academics, so this is not 
unique to the academic CİS cultural interface alone. 

The logistical challenges mentioned by Dravvbridge et al. (2018) and 
Cunningham (2008) are also relevant in the COLAB situation, the prac- 
tice organisation feeling overrun by researchers during COLAB activity. 
Further our experiences in COLAB also reflect vvhat Cunningham 
(2008) and Clodfelter et al. (2014) find in the US context, vvhere 
competing demands of the day /ob impact on both the researcher and 
practice professionals” ability to focus on the partnership goals. Barriers 
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to building trust are also reflected in other partnerships internationally 
(Nilson et al., 2014, Kerrison et al., 2019). The lack of voice of the prac- 
tice organisation seems particularly relevant in the COLAB situation, 
hovvever, although this may be related to the lack of shared expectations 
of the research also described by Nilson et al, (2014). 


Examining the Conditions 
of Academic-Practice Contact 


VVe turn novv to a discussion of some of the key contact conditions 
proposed by the contact hypothesis. VVe explore hovv these may or may 
not be present in the consortium, and others like it and if these could 
possibİy account for the benefits and challenges described. 


Equality 


One of the key conditions proposed by the contact hypothesis is that 
all participants should be of equal status vvhen contact is made. This 
could reduce intergroup animosity engaging all parties in the collabo- 
rative vvork uninhibited by status differentials (Hevvstone, 2003). The 
four COLAB members believed that, at a superficial level, professionals 
from practice and researchers in the consortium did vvork on a level 
playing field, particularly at an interpersonal level. The consortium vvas 
described as collegial and horizontal rather than hierarchical in nature. 
Hovvever, manifestations of inequities vvere demonstrated in other vvays. 
The practice partners described a need to have greater say in consortium 
activity, feeling they vvere subyects of research rather than co-designers 
or participants in an exercise of co-enquiry. Researchers in the partner- 
ship felt equally frustrated vvith this. They vvere unsure hovv to free up 
the communication channels that vvould allovv shared goals to develop 
and the voice of the practitioner to be more effectively presented in the 
consortium activity. This vvas despite researchers seeking input during 
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the proposal vvriting phase, during management group meetings, consor- 
tium conferences and in the planning and feedback documentation that 
accompanied each intersector secondment. 

The authors reflected that inequality may also have originated from 
differences in the numbers of practitioners from practice organisations 
(7 staff in 3 organisations) compared to researchers (23 research staff in 
7 research organisation) in the consortium structure. 

Each member spoke of their personal competences they brought to the 
consortium vvhether this is as a professional or researcher. They describe 
the distance or lack of overlap betvveen professional and researcher 
competences at times, and hovv privileging one over the other may be 
problematic in achieving equality. The disparities in number and sizes 
of participating institutions may have inadvertently privileged researcher 
over practitioner knovvledge in this case. 

Sarah talks of her intention that the consortium follovved a collabo- 
rative leadership model (Vanvactor, 2012), one that promoted actively 
“ongoing integration of ideas and interdependency among multipie stake- 
)olders throughout” (Vanvactor, 2012, p. 561). She vvas avvare that a 
hierarchy of coordinator/leader and management group structure still 
remained. The researcher perspective of Sarah, as COLAB leader, may 
have contributed to the dominance of researcher knovvledge in the 
consortiums activity. 

Privileging certain knovvledge may also be dependent on the context 
and the activity in vvhich practitioners and researchers engage. İn consor- 
tium conferences, for example, disparities in theoretical knovvledge 
betvveen practitioners and researchers vvere made obvious. Disparities in 
research experience, not only betvveen practitioners and researchers, but 
also vvithin researcher—researcher interactions, vvere evident. This meant 
that researchers and professionals often put their ovvn expertise aside 
and moved into the identity of learner rather than expert. They then 
failed to share their ovvn personal expertise vvith the rest of the consor- 
tium. For example, Liv had expertise as a İavvyer and social vvorker in 
restorative yustice methods and negotlation vvithin the criminal fustice 
system and she vvas key to informing the development of the collabora- 


tion CLM models being explored in COLAB. She reported not initially 
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feeling comfortable sharing this information because she lacked exper- 
tise in some of the other theoretical models (Cultural Historical Activity 
Systems theory —Engeström, 2001, for example) that dominated discus- 
sion. 

Equality differences vvere also observed in intraorganisational, as vvell 
as interorganisational, interactions: leaders in the organisations often 
signed up for engagement in COLAB as a prestigious EU grant. Some- 
times other staff members vvere then expected to conduct the detail of 
vvork they had not signed up for personally. For example, the research 
vving of a participating yustice ministry vvas engaged as a professional 
partner. They then negotiated vvith individual prisons in the region 
to open their prisons to researchers. This may mean that, vvhen one 
person/department in an organisation signs up for a proyect, this may 
impact on those vvho vvere not engaged in this decision-making. These 
individuals may hence be less motivated or have less capacity to partici- 
pate as a result. 


İnstitutional Support 


Another key contact condition betvveen CS professionals and academic 
research is that the partnership, and its resultant proyect vvork, is 
supported by each institutions leadership. The four COLAB members 
reflected mostly on the operational level of this intuitional support. 
They described the permissions given by organisational leaders for partic- 
ipants to go on secondments and engage in research profects. These 
permissions vvere granted by trustees and CEOs in the COLAB prac- 
tice organisations and heads of department, faculty leads and deans in 
academic institutions. This buy-in signals leaders” confidence and trust 
in the future of the collaboration and offers it legitimacy as part of 
staff”s everyday vvorking tasks. At a strategic level, Sarah, as coordinator, 
described achieving institutional support politically by aligning EU, 
university and practice policy vvith COLAB obiectives vyhen developing 
the consortium and hereby getting institutions to agree to participate 
in the original application. She referred specifically to institutional poli- 
cies promoting researcher—practice partnerships and using the rhetoric 
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of research-led teaching, user-informed research, evidence-based practice 
and internationalisation agendas to bring institutional leaders on board. 


Cooperative Atmosphere 


For people in practice such as Caroline, a cooperative atmosphere is 
tightly linked to institutional support. İt vvas demonstrated through 
engagement of her organisation3 trustees in COLAB processes, agreeing 
that staff be intervievved and freed from their vvork commitments to go 
on secondment visits. For Liv, a cooperative atmosphere is demonstrated 
by members” vvillingness to use time on COLAB activity and vvork vvith 
each other. She describes members being open and vvilling to help out, 
explain and reach common understandings. Members did so vvith a 
culture of hospitality curiosity, non-defensiveness and honesty about the 
challenges facing COLAB and vvhat can be realistically achieved vvithin 
individual and organisational constraints. 

For Sarah, establishing a cooperative atmosphere in COLAB is about 
being consciously respectful of different positions, vvorkframes and other 
vvork commitments. İnstances of poor communications about vvhen 
secondments vvould take place and expectations about vvhat the nature 
of the secondment activity vvould be, tested this cooperative atmosphere. 
Secondment planning and feedback forms vvere designed to improve 
these channels of communication, although the use of these tools vvas 
not alvvays achieved consistently, suggesting these communication tools 
vvere poorİy understood and/or designed. 

She also described a cooperative atmosphere as one that enabled 
COLAB members to share their disciplinary knovvledge (including field 
experience) and discuss paradigm differences in a safe, creative space 
and in an atmosphere of reciprocity and shared responsibility. This vvas 
essential for building trust betvveen members that vvould promote collab- 
orations. Some of the institutional reports she had received from all 
COLAB partners reflected hovv researchers sometimes had become frus- 
trated vvhen practice institutions had not allovved access to practice sites 
or did not engage vvith research or interventions planned by researchers. 
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This is probably an indication that the needs of these professional 
participants vvere not being met (Virkkunen 6c Nevvnham, 2013). 


Having Common Goals 


Common goal setting is key to building positive relations betvveen 
academics and prison staff (Rudes et al., 2014, Dravvbridge et al., 
2018). The premise here is that researcher-practice collaborations vvill 
be more productive if the personal goals of individuals participating in 
the consortium align vvith each other. 

AİT of the authors in this chapter reflected that, at an abstract level, 
the COLAB consortium members shared a common goal of vvanting to 
address the problem of reoffending and reintegration of prisoners back 
into society. For Sarah, hovvever, it vvas the operationalisation of this goal 
and the more detailed goal setting that vvas problematic. She describes 
issues related to a İlack of goal and role clarity vvithin the design and 
delivery of more specific consortium activities. This vvas both important 
and challenging at tvvo time points: 

At the design p/ase: she reflects that, despite attempts to engage all 
partners in goal setting, there vvas a certain passivity and acceptance of 
the preliminary goals being set in the research/partnership application 
proposal, Many participants (academic and practice) took a leap of faith 
vvhen signing up for the partnership. İt later transpired that, in oper- 
ationalising the goals set by the proposal, the actual substance behind 
each goal, vvas unsurprisingİy often poorly understood. She felt this had 
threatened the potential for the proyect to get off the ground and later the 
commitment to its delivery by both researcher and practice participants. 

Sarah describes hovv seeking funding for this research consortia had 
been driven predominantly by the academic partners due to the time and 
financial pressures to deliver the bid by a set deadline. This constrained 
hovv much she as coordinator vvas able to actively engage vvith the prac- 
tice organisations during this time. Hence the immediate relevance of the 
proyect to current practice demands vvas not alvvays immediately obvious 
to participants. This vvas especially because of the language in vvhich 
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the bid had been vvrritten that catered for the EU commission revievver 
audience. 

As coordinator, Sarah also described the difficulty experienced vvhen 
vvriting the bid of finding a balance betvveen allovving members to set 
their ovvn goals versus setting goals for participants to address the vvider 
obyectives of the EU commission and the overall proyects deliverables. 
She struggled to fully engage both practice and research partners in 
the proposal vvriting process in vvays that vvere not merely tokenistic, 
vvhilst simultaneously communicating the overall vision of the proyect 
and meeting the funding application deadlines. 

These challenges continued into the ?rz?/erzerzation andı delivery phase 
of the proyect: each member of COLAB had personal goals vvhether this 
be to achieve a doctorate, improve their promotion opportunities or 
improve practice. İndividual organisations had individual goals related 
to their remit: universities had the goal of contributing to the body of 
knovvledge around collaboration in the criminal fustice system. Prac- 
tice organisations, such as Carolines third sector organisation, aimed to 
improve their service delivery models. Caroline described her goals in 
COLAB as allovving staff to learn and reflect on their current practice 
and imbed best practice from other countries. She describes her organisa- 
tion as a small team vvhere it is othervvise easy for staff to become overly 
focused on current delivery in their small area. They seldom find time 
to research or reflect on best practice. She hoped that vvorking vvith a 
range of researchers from different countries vvould enable staff to adopt.a 
more reflective and informed approach to their practice, looking upvvards 
and outvvards for nevv approaches. She came to the consortium half vvay 
through its delivery period and felt unclear if her needs and goals vvere 
being addressed explicitly in the group. 

Similarly, Liv came to the proyect a year into its delivery. As she 
found the restorative yustice approaches not to be reflected or apparentİy 
compatible vvith current group activity, she questioned her motivation 
to be in the group. Hovvever, in beginning to covvrite this chapter, 
her contribution, in terms of understanding of negotiation theory and 
practice to COLAB goal setting activity, became clearer. 

In Sarahs reflections, creating common and commonly understood 
goals vvas successful vvhen practitioners and professionals engaged 
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together during their secondment periods on common profects in vvhich 
both parties actively participated. Covvriting publication or funding bids, 
coteaching on training events in practice or university teaching modules 
and/or disseminating together in various conference venues vvere typical 
examples of this. Hereby common goals negotiated by COLAB members 
became tangible, leading to improved intergroup relations rather than 
aspired ones. İt also vvorked vvell vvhen COLAB members vvere given 
permission to be flexible in their interpretation and delivery of the 
original larger proyect goals, as suited their ovvn personal expertise and 
interests. VVhere it did not vvork vvell, researchers had come to the 
practice organisation vvith preset agendas. Professionals vvere vievved as 
gatekeepers to gain access to research data, rather than coparticipants. 
Although professionals vvere alvvays highİy cooperative in these instances, 
they often then failed to see the direct benefit of these research proyects 
to their ovvn organisations in the long or short term. İt also did not 
vvork vvell if members vvere frightened to deviate from the original proyect 
remit and follovved the original protocol regardless of their understanding 
or expertise. On the other hand, others sometimes found it difficult to 
adapt their ovvn personal interests to fit vvithin the broader remit of 
the COLAB profect. They continued vvith these personal goals vvithout 
linking these directly to the COLAB vision. Sarah describes searching for 
a mid ground, a balance betvveen motivating the individual and allovving 
for creativity and exploitation of individual members expertise versus the 
need for a coherent vision for the partnership. 


Identifying Similarities and Appreciating Differences 


It is anticipated that the identification of similarities and appreciation 
of differences betvveen the participating groups fosters both the cohe- 
sion vvithin the group required and the dovetailing of key competences 
for the effective delivery of the proyect (Hevvstone, 2003, Stephan 6z 
Stephan, 1984). For COLAB members, common values related to the 


subyect focus area. 
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COLAB participanis share the common value of believing rehabilitation of 
people in contact udtb the QİS is possible and desirable and that uc share a 
rehabilitation philosophy touards punishment and custody. (Sarah) 


İ uouləl hope tbat all partners share core values aroundl subporting individuals 
in the best vay possible and this is certainly my perception of the people 1 have 
met to date. (Caroline) 


It vvas not clear if the consortium had stressed sufficiently the common 
values related to offender rehabilitation in order for members to feel 
bonded and have developed feelings of empathy. Cohesion of the group 
vvas felt to be strong but many members speculated vvhether this vvas 
due to personal similarities and the development of friendships generated 
through social informal interactions. 

Differences betvveen professional and academic COLAB members 
lay in their knovvledge expertise, although the differences vvere not 
alvvays appreciated. Richard talks clearly of the mystification of some of 
the participants, researchers and professionals alike, vvhen facing some 
complex researcher theory for the first time. Similarly he talks of many 
researcher participants vvho, vvhilst bringing an outsider perspective, also 
have little or no professional experience and the resultant limitations this 


may bring to the field. 


Members.../Zza/ zö2emselves out of their comfort zone then irying to make 
sense of some of the complex research paradigms and theoretical frameuoorks 
gəhich the öroader COLAB profect dirauş on, Even for some of) us üith 
establişbeal soctological researcher backgrounab, theoretical ffameuoorEs such as 
activity theory” and the “Cbange Laboratory model” can be qufte challenging, 
if”not dloumnright bevilderingl (Richard) 


Richard questioned vvhether there vvas an appreciation of knovvledge 
differences betvveen members and a desire to learn from each other or 
vvhether differences had led to a group of individuals vvho, regardless of 
background, had a pervading fear of being an imposter. 

VVhat is described here may demonstrate hovv a threat to group 
identity impacts on an individual” intergroup interactions (Branscombe 
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et al., 1999). These threats may relate to a groupS underlying character- 
istics being misrepresented or undervalued (e.g. lavvyers being described 
as not trustvvorthy or academics not being in touch vvith the real 
vvorld). Another threat is to that of group distinctiveness, vvhere group 
members may feel their distinctiveness from another group(s) is being 
undermined. Hean et al. (2006), vvhilst exploring the stereotypical 
profiles held by university students of health professionals, identified 
clear perceived similarities and differences betvveen professions: similar- 
ities betvveen midvvives and nurses for example and the complementary 
profiles of nurses and doctors on the other. They questioned, hovvever, if 
the complementary competences of the doctors and nurses vvere equally 
valued. In our experilences of the COLAB consortium, there appeared 
to be an emphasis on difference betvveen members in terms of their 
knovvledge base. These differences vvere valued but served to make some 
members feel insecure, focusing on the competences they lacked, rather 
than an appreciation of the contribution of all the different expertise that 
each individual brought to the partnership. 


Having Positive Expectations 
of Researcher-Professional Interactions 


Having positive expectations of the outgroup may make it more likely, 
in a process of self fulfilling prophesy (Hevvstone, 2003), that inter- 
actions betvveen academics and professionals vvill be a productive one. 
Some COLAB members expressed having had fevv prior expectations 
of the partnership, hovvever, and that, in fact, initial expectations vvere 
exceeded. Caroline, for example, had fevv expectations as she had not 
been part of the CEO from its inception, “z2/erzzZ/g £t” from a previous 
CEO. She describes her only expectations as being that visitors vvere 
polite and professional and that her “szaf7 seozilel be uell Tooked ulen 
visiting other partners andı this bad in reality exceedeal her expectations”.. 
Others had positive expectations that may have been disappointed 
and/or unrealistic. Liv had expected greater interaction vvith other 


COLAB members. Although she met vvith them during annual COLAB 
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events, she had not had as much contact vvith them as initlally antic- 
ipated. Overall, closer and more frequent contact betvveen researchers 
and practice professionals vvas often less intense than initlally intended 
as staff from the host often needed to prioritise their primary vvork 
commitments during an academic5 visit. Geographical distances betvveen 
partners also meant that contact vvas restricted to the time of the 
secondment alone. 

Sarah had anticipated great contact betvveen members and that they 
vvould demonstrate greater autonomy, self directed activity and ovvner- 
ship of their proğects. Hovvever, members” commitments outside of the 
consortium activity limited this. There vvas instead an initial need for 
more directed leadership as members of this nevv partnership got to 
knovv each other, each others skills and vvays of vvorking, and familiarised 
themselves vvith a complex research design. İt suggested her initial expec- 
tations had been unrealistic or required the profect to mature for a period 
of time before these vvere realised. Unfulfilled expectations may have 
come from initlally little understanding on both sides of the constraints 
facing the other organisation (Kerrison et al., 2019). 


Individuals Are Seen as Typical of Their Group 


VVider stereotypes of a group are changed if the individual of the 
outgroup vvith vvhom one is interacting is seen as typical of that outgroup 
and not the exception (Hevvstone, 2003). Revlevvs of the contact hypoth- 
esis literature conclude that if contact changes a persons attitude to 
people of the outgroup vvith vvhom direct contact vvas made, attitudes 
are transferred to other situations and members of the outgroup that 
participants have not met (Pettigrevv öz Tropp, 2006: Paluck et al,, 2019). 

In COLAB, some members are uncomfortable vvith stereotyping, 
preferring to see members as individuals rather than an outgroup. 
Caroline for example states: 


I zm not sure mphat a ybical research pariner uəouləl be. Having been a 
laboratory researcher, a qualitative and quantitative rescarcher İ have met 
a myriad of different researchers, 1 think people are people. İf uve can come 
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together to İook at that avorks best, İcarn ffom each otber and ffom service 
users this has to be a good thing. 


For others, they felt they didnt knovv enough about the individual or the 
group to make a fudgement, as Liv states: 


1 dont knov, 1 dont knou? hou they uvere recrufted, and I dont knou them 
gecll as persons. Some do fulfill my idea of stereotypes. 


It is hoped that the COLAB experience should foster future collabora- 
tions betvveen researcher and professional partners in the future, vvhether 
it be the continuation of this particular netvvork or indeed in fostering 
professional researcher relations vvith partners yet unknovvn. But it vvas 
difficult from current reflections to determine the degree to vvhich this 
may be the case, and may indeed be something to consider after the 
proyects completion. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


VVe have reflected here on our personal experlences of the conditions of 
contact vvithin COLAB as a typical C/S—academic partnership in the 
European context. İn retrospect, vve növv turn to some recommenda- 
tions through vvhich these conditions may be optimised in the future. 
VVe present these recommendations as a combination of the reflections 
on our ovvn personal expertences, the recommendations shared in the 
North American İiterature on C/S—academic partnerships and intersector 
partnerships in general. 

Ic should be noted at this function, the limitations of the recommen- 
dations provided: this chapter is a theoretical and reflective commentary, 
using the contact hypothesis as a tool vvith vvhich vve have been able to 
make sense of our personal experfences. VVe cannot claim, hovvever, any 
empirical evidence proving the contact hypothesis in this context as yet. 
More empirical evidence is required novv to explore vvhether these have 
been the experiences of all our COLAB members or, indeed, if these 
have transferability to other consortia of this kind. VVe have no obiective 
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measures of the presence or absence of any one of the necessary condi- 
tions and vve vvould recommend that, in the future, the outcomes and 
conditions explored in these reflections are more formally investigated. 
These investigations could include the measurement of change in atti- 
tudes to the oz/Zgrozip, the presence of the conditions explored here, and 
the casual relationships betvveen these. 

VVe are not alone in this call for greater empirical evidence. Pettigrevv 
and Tropp (2006) and later Paluck et al, (2019) shovv that in general 
contact reduces preyudice betvveen clients but there remains limited 
empirical evidence supporting the impact of the individual conditions 
proposed by Allport (1954). Both revievvs confine the evidence to 
randomised control trials, something difficult to orchestrate realistically 
in monitoring the impact of contact conditions in C/S—academic part- 
nerships. More qualitative vvork is required to unpick the complexity and 
interrelated nature of these contact conditions and the analysis of our 
reflections here is the first step in this direction. VVith the above limita- 
tions in mind, vve end the chapter vvith recommendations to improve 
CS—academic partnerships as vievved through the contact hypothesis 
lens. 


Recommendations Related to Equality 


Every effort should be made to allovv both academics and professionals to 
express freely their different capabilities and build shared values, mutual 
respect and insight into each otherS perspectives. (Vo 6z Kelemen, 2017). 
More attention could be given to designing consortia vvhere organi- 
sations of similar size are matched vvhere possible and attempts made 
to recruit equal numbers of practice and researcher organisations. VVe 
concur vvith Aakfar (2013) vvho, vvorking in prisoner-prison officer 
collaborations, recommends that the less povverful group should be 
overrepresented in group interaction so as to balance out the povver 
differentials that may exist. In C/S—academic partnerships, having larger 
numbers of practice partners may balance the privileging of researcher 
knovvledge that may occur othervvise. 
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Both professionals and researchers should take foint leadership of 
the consortium, vvith both practice professionals and researchers taking 
key leadership roles in the implementation and decision-making in 
the proyect (Cunningham, 2008, Secret et al., 2011, VVorden et al., 
2014). Even if leadership is nominally distributed, povver differentials 
may hinder this from being operationalised. Virkkunen and Nevvnham 
(2013) suggest that the potential povver differentials and inequalities 
betvveen partners are often tacitly accepted. An avvareness of hovv distri- 
bution of knovvledge betvveen participants is dependent on both the 
povver differentials betvveen members and the personal tools and theo- 
ries that the leaders of the consortium employ, is therefore necessary. The 
potential for this imbalance should be made explicit and early in consor- 
tium development. İt requires the articulation of the needs of all partners 
and making clear that these have equal priority vvithin the consortium3s 
activities. 

Consortia could also explore the tools for building partnerships 
that might make better sense to practice partners. This could mean 
that knovvledge exchange should not only follovv traditional İines of 
seminar or conference meetings but include also shadovving of a profes- 
sionaİs vvorking days, apprenticeship models and study tours of both 
the researcher and practice setting. This vvill only be possible if the 
research goals cater to the priorities of both professional and research 
organisations and has institutional/ managerial buy in. 


Recommendations Related to institutional Support 


Pettigrevv and "İropp (2006) suggest this is one of the most impactful 
contact conditions on intergroup attitude change and collaboration. 
Getting organisational leaders on side is key to the researcher—profes- 
sional partnership. İnstitutional support is assured by the marriage 
of organisational and consortium strategic directions. Leaders should 
formally recognise engagement in the consortium, through inclusion 
of the vvork formally in staff vvorkplans, and formalised memoranda of 
understanding betvveen organisations (Nilson et al,, 2014, Rudes et al., 
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2014, Dravvbridge et al., 2018). Staff should be encouraged to actively 
participate in the research, and be revvarded for doing so. 

Clodfelter et al, (2014), and Kerrison et al. (2019) suggest that prac- 
tice organisation may be more likely to buy in if methods such as action 
research are used that is more solution orfentated. In the COLAB, profect 
the Change Laboratory method is such a method but vvhilst appealing, 
the resource required to deliver this method remains an impairment to 
future collaborations. Further, a formalised COLAB consortium agree- 
ment vvas signed betvveen all participating organisations that acted as a 
lever to assure resources vvere committed on all sides to the proyect vvork. 
This had only a partial success as other vvork commitments often had to 
take priority. 


Recommendations for Building a Cooperative 
Atmosphere 


A cooperative atmosphere may be developed through actively identifying 
the hurdles that block the attainment of researchers and professional 
goals. Consortium İeaders need to remove these to ensure all partners” 
needs can be met. İn other vvords, it is important to identify the prior- 
ities, constraints and costs of the partnership to both partners (Rudes 
et al,, 2014, Dravvbridge et al,, 2018) and ensure there is minimum 
disruption to practice services (Secret et al., 2011). 

Effective communications channels are also essential for the devel- 
opment of a cooperative atmosphere. Knovvledge sharing is key to this 
process and could be achieved through the use of tools of communica- 
tion or boundary obyects (Star 6z Greisemer, 1989). These are artefacts 
or tools that are understood by all members regardless of group and 
span the barrier betvveen practice professionals and academics. These 
are tools have meaning in both camps and mediate and facilitate the 
planning of effective knovvledge exchange opportunities. İn COLAB, 
intersector secondment planning forms and other monitoring forms vvere 
such tools. Hovvever, individual members of consortia need to under- 
stand the purpose of these tools and be trained in using these as boundary 
obyects, preferabİy completing these forms cooperatively. 
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Building trust and a sense of co-dependence is essential for a cooper- 
ative atmosphere. Bringing in a trusted third party (such as a union or 
communications officer) as a mediator has been suggested. This indi- 
vidual should be able to maintain an ongoing dialogue, maintaining 
communication through continuous and iterative feedback on emerging 
and final findings (Secret et al., 2011, Clodfelter et al,, 2014, Nilson 
et al,, 2014, Rudes et al., 2014, VVorden et al., 2014, Dravvbridge 
et al., 2018, Kerrison et al., 2019). Communication also involves the 
researcher providing feedback on the progress of their research in a vvay 
that provides evidence on the issues in vvhich the partner had shovvn 
interest Similarİy academics may need to compromise on the nature of 
their outputs, investing in analyses that vvill never appear in the form of 
a /fournal publication but has utility for the organisation (VVorden et al., 
2014). 

These suggestions are all in keeping vvith the conditions for the devel- 
opment ofa community of practice: “4 grozp of people uyho share a concern 
or 4 bassion for something they dlo andl İcarn houv to dsdo it better as they 
interact regulariy” (Venger, 2006, p. 1). Ideally, C/S—academic partner- 
ships aspire to becoming such a community of practice. A community of 
practice not only recognises the need for an open dialogue betvveen C/S 
and academic partners inside the consortium but a dialogue vvith those 
outside of the consortium as vvell (VVenger et al., 2002, VVenger, 2006). 
In ClS-academic partnerships, these external bodies could include the 
vvider CİS community such as government ministers or other academic 
institutions. VVhat Rudes et al. (2014) describe as continuous and itera- 
tive communication, VVenger (2006) describes as creating a rhythm for 
the community and the development of a range of different spaces, both 
public and private, vvithin the partnership in vvhich different levels of 
participation can be orchestrated (VVenger, 2006, Clodfelter et al,, 2014, 
VVorden et al., 2014). There is a need to combine a feeling of both famil- 
iarity/safety vvithin the partnership but combined vvith excitement and a 
common spirit of discovery (VVenger, 2006, Secret et al., 2011). 

Partnerships should consider also the development of strategic plans 
in vvhich values and operational details to establish a collaborative atmo- 
sphere vvithin the partnership can be explicitly articulated. This goes 
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beyond the remit of the formalised memoranda of agreement or consor- 
tium agreements that focus on legal obligations rather than values. In 
the COLAB consortium, for example, grant and consortium agreements 
Dbetvveen partners and betvveen COLAB and the EU, vvere supplemented 
vvith strategic and operational plans that vvere explicitly structured on 
community of practice principles (VVenger et al., 2002). 


Recommendations for Goal Setting 


The contact hypothesis proposes that C/S—academic partnerships should 
involve researchers and practice professionals collaborating to set 
common shared goals. This marries vvith the community of practice 
perspective (VVenger et al., 2002) that suggests vvorking together on a 
common activity or goal vvill improve social learning and collabora- 
tive outcomes. Collaborative goal setting and planning is essential and 
should be done in such a vvay that the long-and short-term beneficial 
advantages to all in the partnership are made visible (Secret et al,, 2011, 
Rudes et al,, 2014, Nilson et al,, 2014, Dravvbridge et al,, 2018). This 
ensures all members of the partnership see the personal value of partici- 
pation (VVenger et al., 2002). Follovving on from the setting of common 
goals, members should clarify proyect roles, commitments, responsibili- 
ties and expectations about the deliverables coming from each goal and 
their intended use (Clodfelter et al., 2014, Nilson et al., 2014, VVorden 
et al., 2014). 

There should be some flexibility in the setting of partnership goals, 
allovving vvhat VVenger et al, (2002) describe as a design for evolution. 
In other vvords, the interests of the partnership should change to accom- 
modate both the changing needs of the offender population, prisons and 
academic members. The partnership should be flexible enough, and in 
fact vvelcome, the opportunity to reset or adapt goals as the partnership 
progresses. 

At all points in the profect, there is a need to explore hovv to maximise 
the engagement of all members in the goal setting process. The COLAB 
consortium, for example, vvas horizontal in leadership style, and consor- 
tium İeadership has little or no formal or managerial authority over 
its members. This meant all members had an active role to play in 
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driving the partnership forvvard. Leaders in each participating institu- 
tion vvere engaged at the macro level, setting the broader proyect vision. 
Other members vvere engaged at the level of individual constituent micro 
proyects. Activity at this level vvas not micro managed by the İleaders of 
the partnership. Individual members cannot, and should not, rely on 
rigid guidelines from the partnership İleadership to guide all their efforts. 
AİlI members of the consortium have a responsibility to identify and 
negotiate goals, exploring vvhere individual goals are not aligned vvith 
overall partnership ones and realigning these. 

Negotiation is defined as “vvhen tvro or several parties, vvith partially 
conflicting interests, try to reach a common decision” (Rognes, 2015, 
p. 14). Theories that underpin this negotiation process have potential as 
a useful lens to manage clear common goal setting at the time of proposal 
vvriting or vvhen renegotiating proyect goals (see Table 16.2). The needs 
of all must be met and their values uncompromised, but negotiation is 
required around the vvay of achieving this. For instance, although the 
research outputs and the enhancement of the service are the respective 
(and unnegotiable) needs of academic institution and practice organisa- 
tions, participants may negotiate on the proyect time lines and vvorking 
schedules to achieve these (VVorden et al., 2014). 


Recommendations Related to Appreciation 
of Similarities and Differences 


To appreciate the similarities and differences betvveen groups, the 
members must first get to knovv each others skillsets. Staff in prac- 
tice could learn to understand and appreciate the basics of research. 
The consortium İeadership could orchestrate some basic training in 
research methods for them, for example (Clodfelter et al., 2014). Simi- 
larly academics could shadovv practice professionals and engage in tours 
of the practice organisation to learn of practice based competences. 
Both CİS and academic İeaders should emphasise the similarities 
betvveen the tvvo sectors and the staff vvithin them, especially the 
common desire to improve the lives of the prison population and staff. 
This is likely to improve cohesion in the partnership and the cooperative 
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Table 16.2 Negotiation theory as a means of underpinning goal setting activity 


Negotiation theory (Fisher et al., 2012) proposes that different parties need a 
clear perception of their ovvn goals. They need to be able to see these as 
vvholly or partially different from the goals of others in the consortium, and 
then to decide vvhether or not they are vvilling to negotiate around these. 
If partners are vvilling to negotiate goals, then negotiation begins vvith 
members of the consortium conducting a preliminary scoping exercise of 
the needs and goals of potential collaborators. Each individual spells out 
the dream or ideal goal of their activity on the one hand (the so called best 
alternative to negotiated alternative) (Fisher et al., 2012). This is contrasted 
vvith the bare minimum that they are vvilling to accept in the negotiation 
(the vvorst alternative to negotiated alternative—Vindelov, 2013). This is a 
starting point for negotiating a commonly accepted goal and should be 
done explicitly and early in a consortium”s development 

After clarification of the stakeholder different goals, a negotiation process 
can begin to arrive at mutually acceptable common or at least compatible 
goals. This can be mediated by an obiective facilitator (Rognes, 2015). Sarah 
as COLAB coordinator sometimes took this facilitator/mediator role. Other 
consortia might consider a third more neutral party to mediate this process. 
The type of negotiation strategy undertaken depends on the length of time 
participants have knovvn each other, their knovvledge of the other and the 
complexity of the problems for vvhich solutions are being developed 
(Rognes, 2015). The longevity of the researcher-practice partnership, and 
the length vvhich each individual member has been participating, should be 
taken into account vvhen assessing hovv researcher-professional negotiations 
can be managed 

VVhen starting out any negotiation, researchers and professionals present 
their positions or current stand points (vvhat they say is vvanted). It is these 
stand points that are to be negotiated. In order to do this, the interests 
and needs that underpin these standpoints should be explored (vvhy they 
vvant it) (Vindelov, 2013, Rognes, 2015). Needs (e.g. a need for safety and 
respect) and interests (having an opportunity and space to be heard) are 
closely underpinned by values (e.g. democratic values) (Vindelov, 2013). 
Values and group identities are hard, and often impossible to negotiate. 
Negotiations betvveen researcher and practice partners should stress either 
vvhere commonly held values lie and/or find vvays of safeguarding the 
values of all participants. Promoting offender vvellbeing and rehabilitation 
are in the interest of both researcher and professional partners in COLAB 
Tor example but partners may initially disagree on hovv they can go about 
achieving this. Researchers for example see building knovvledge about 
prisons, securing future research funding and disseminating this knovvledge 
as the vvay of achieving this. Practice partners, on the other hand, focus 
more specifically on their service duties to their vulnerable and complex 
clients, managing and securing limited resources. Exploring the motives 
behind these apparently opposing positions may make it more possible to 
find common ground. The group must question vvhether it is possible to 
meet the interests of all parties and/or vvhether there are alternate vvays to 
satisfy their needs. The desired end point is for the voice of all parties to be 
heard and the interests of both parties safeguarded 


(continued) 
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Table 16.2 (continued) 


The negotiation process has many dimensions and may raise many issues. 
Conflict is one such dimension. Conflict, hovvever, is an acceptable part of 
the negotiation process. Nils Christie (1977) in his iconic article “conflict as 
property” and the use of restorative iİustice, suggests that conflict should be 
ovvned by the people engaged in the conflict and to allovv them to use 
their personal conflicts as a means of grovvth. This means the consortium 
leadership should not try to resolve conflicts themselves for the rest of the 
group but allovv individual professionals and researchers vvorking together 
to explore their different individual profect conflicts and find personal 
solutions. A criteria for using conflicts in that vvay is that participants are 
vvilling to explore vvhat is in the conflict, vvhy it came up and vvho is 
involved. Conflicts over different positions, interests and needs vvill alvvays 
exist. The question is hovv vve understand them, and then deal vvith them. 


atmosphere required. VVhilst commonalities in professional values are 
important, so too are personal similarities encouraged through informal 
social events vvhere partnership members get to knovv each other not only 
as researchers and professionals but as people. 

Hovvever, the different competences academics and professionals bring 
to the table need to be made explicit also and equally valued vvithout 
any one set of skilİs outvveighing the other in importance. In COLAB 
for instance, academic knovvledge of formative interventions may have 
been perceived as more valuable than other competences. This may 
have impeded knovvledge exchange opportunities and cocreation. The 
COLAB strategic document had attempted to redress this balance by 
making explicit the differences and similarities in COLAB member 
knovvledge. This vvas done through cross tabulations of skills versus the 
organisation that provided these. This shovved vvhere expertise in each 
partner vvas either supplementary or complementary to those provided 
by others. 

Consortium leaders could also promote an appreciation of difference 
through developing an atmosphere of interdisciplinary learning rather 
than of competition. At the end of the day, academics and professionals 
need to feel their individual competences both set them apart from each 
other but are equally valued at the same time: that professional and 
academic knovvledge are held in similar esteem. 
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Recommendations Related to Having Positive 
Expectations 


Researcher/ professional partnerships should pay attention to the expecta- 
tions members have of each other. This may be as much about managing 
expectations, rather than only promoting positive ones. Positive expecta- 
tions are likely to bear fruit through processes of self fulfilling prophesy, 
but expectations also need to be realistic to avoid disappointment and the 
negative reactions that may result from this. Motivation is important here 
also. Engaging overcommitted staff to engage in a partnership is unlikely 
to breed positive expectations and partnership leaders should vvork on 
voluntary participation driven by the intrinsic motivations of the indi- 
vidual members. Attention should also be given to hovv the partnership 
is generated in the first place. VVho has approached vvho? Has practice 
approached the university or vice versa? Practice organisations may have 
more positive expectations if they have approached the university for 
their support rather than the other vvay around. 


Final Thoughts 


The use of the contact hypothesis has enabled us to compare our find- 
ings vvith those in the North American context, shovving the common 
benefits and challenges that C/S—academic partnerships share regardless 
of national context. The cultural context and the national policy context 
did not feature explicitly in the discussions of either our consortium 
or in the literature. The only national differences that came up seemed 
to relate to the structure of the research partnership: in the US part- 
nerships described, the direction of travel is very much the researchers 
moving into the realm of the practice professional, In the EU partner- 
ship explored here, the direction of travel is reciprocal vvith researchers 
being seconded to practice but also the reverse. This funding struc- 
ture, multinational and multisector in character, means that intercultural 
dimensions both strengthen and challenge EU partnerships in partic- 
ular if compared to US partnerships. A more thorough examination of 
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national partnerships structures, as guided by funding regulations, and 
the impact on productivity, vvould be a useful vvay forvvard in the field. 

The partnership had been beneficial for both academic and practice 
partners but, perhaps more so for the researcher vvhose key priorities 
had been met (research publications nevv practice sources of data). Those 
of practice partners (service design) vvere less met, although unexpected 
learning had taken place in terms of cultural competence. Perhaps this 
disparity came from a lack of equity in the consortium vvhen it came to 
representation and poor common ggoal setting conditions. 

The attitudes of the academic and practice professionals in COLAB 
tovvards each other vvere positive, an outcome perhaps of a good cooper- 
ative atmosphere having been established vvithin the partnership. Expec- 
tations of each other had not been negative although not necessarily 
positive at the beginning either. There vvas instead a more neutral, z /zzs 
see tohat happens approach. Friendships hovvever formed across national 
and sector İines that further promoted a safe and cooperative interaction. 

VVe find that the conditions highlighted in the contact hypothesis 
(especially related to dimensions such as goal setting and a cooperative 
atmosphere) dovetailed vvith those conditions recommended by litera- 
ture using other alternative lenses (community of practice literature— 
VVenger, 2006 and the components of practice researcher partnerships, 
Rudes et al., 2014). 

Our analysis suggests that equity in a partnership is more than being 
considerate of the fact that the voice of all in the consortium should 
be heard during proyect interactions. İt is more complex and the initial 
structure of the partnership (in terms of initial attitudes tovvards the 
other group and the composition of the partnership) may mediate hovv 
equity plays out in the implementation of the collaborative partnership 
vvork. 

VVhilst common goal setting is İlisted in the contact conditions 
(Allport, 1954) and in the C/S—academic partnership literature (Secret 
et al,, 2011, Rudes et al.,, 2014) Nilson et al., 2014, Dravvbridge et al., 
2018), concrete strategies/tools vvith vvhich leaders in the partnership 
may vvork together to negotiate these common goals are absent. VVe raise 
the relevance of negotiation theory as a potential cognitive tool vvith 
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vvhich to develop a tangible means of goal setting and recommend that 
its utility be explored in greater depth in the future. 

Paluck et al. (2019) suggest that the contact conditions should be seen 
as a vvhole rather than individual conditions to be manipulated in isola- 
tion. The building of intersector trust vvithin C/S—academic partnerships 
is the key and overarching theme that combines the individual condi- 
tions together. Partnerships build trust at an interpersonal level through 
the development of a cooperative atmosphere and at an insüitutional 
level through gaining institutional support. Holding positive expecta- 
tions of future interactions and believing other members have common 
values and that everyones voice is heard equally in the partnership also 
builds this trust. İt is this trust that enables the partnership to func- 
tion and for members to act and be vvillingly to share their knovvledge 
and time. İt is this trust in the individual partnership members that vvill 
allovv members to participate in C/S—academic partnerships in the future 
and for the academic-professional partnership to be vievved as a İearning 
opportunity and innovative space (Darso, 2012). 

The analysis suggests that vve have a İot still to learn about the optimal 
individual contact conditions and the configuration of these that are 
required. More empirical evidence, especially qualitative approaches, is 
required to explore this, the impact on partnership performance, the 
degree to vvhich conditions vvere controlled in the contact and the dura- 
tion of contact (Paluck et al., 2019). Hovvever, our reflections suggest 
that seeking out this evidence is indeed vvorthvvhile. Articulating our 
experiences and those of others in terms of the conditions of contact 
betvveen academics and CS professionals has helped us propose tangible 
vvays in vvhich the intergroup relationships vvithin these partnerships can 
be facilitated. The simplicity of the contact hypothesis, and the tangible 
quality of the conditions of contact, provided a clear vvay to articulate our 
experiences and provide explanations and recommendations that made 
sense to us, and confirmed those elsevvhere, on hovv to improve the inter- 
sector relationships vvithin the consortium going forvvard. Consciousİy 
managing conditions of contact in researcher/professional interactions 
may promote the cocreation and innovation required of these intersector 
academic-practice collaborations to vvhich vve all aspire. 
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İntroduction 


The main intention of the EU funded COLAB proyect (COLAB- 
H2020-MSCA-RISE-2016/734,536) vvas to introduce nevv vvays of 
collaborating and innovating into the criminal yustice system (CS) 
context. This vvould be supported by interprofessional training in the 
field (Hean et al., 2015a). This need for interprofessional training is 
supported by The Lancet Commission (Frank et al., 2010) vvho stated 
that there is a necessity for a “global social movement of all stakeholders” 
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to promote “ransformative professional education” to improve health care 
(p. 3). To develop such education, academics and researchers need to 
interact and follovv closely the needs of the fteld of practice. This vvas 
highlighted in the VYə?/z/ Declzration on Higher Education for the Tuveniy- 
First Century: Vision andl Action (UNESCO, 1998) vvhich recommended 
higher education and research be available to most people and benefit 
soctety. In Norvvay, a main partner country in the COLAB consortium, 
authorities explicitly emphasise the strengthening of academic-practice 
research partnerships, i.e. that representatives from the field need to take 
part in all phases of a research process (Alstveit et al,, 2017, Norvvegian 
Research Council İNRCİ, 2012, VVhite Paper no. 4 12018—20191). Based 
on this framevvork, the assumption is that partnership betvveen academia 
and practice is necessary to improve services in health and vvelfare and 
services should be prepared/trained to vvork in this vvay. Such a partner- 
ship served as a starting point for the COLAB profect. One of obfectives 
of the COLAB profect vvas to develop a training programme in collabo- 
rative practices. The aim vvas to improve collaboration competences and 
avvareness and readiness for the innovation interventions described in 
Chapter 8. The target audience vvere frontline professionals vvorking in 
criminal yustice (C/S) and mental health services (MHS). 

As vvill be illustrated in this chapter (and also Chapter 16 of this 
volume), it is not a given that the original plans for a profect vvill vvork 
out as intended vvhen implemented in practice. Although academics and 
frontline professionals may both have good intentions, they may also 
have very different vievvs of the vvorİd. For example, academics may 
introduce vvhat they regard as interesting collaboration models but these 
may not necessarily be models that are regarded by frontline profes- 
sionals and users as relevant to their needs. Hence, there may be a 
gap betvveen academics/researchers and frontline professionals in their 
different understandings of vvhat is needed in the field. This gap may be 


much greater than expected and vvill be elaborated on in this chapter. 
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Aim of the Colab Proyect 


The Change Laboratory Model (CLM) is basicalİy an activity vvhere 
participants from different systems and/or organisations are brought 
together to reflect on their vvorking practices. The CLM has had great 
success as an intervention in a range of different contexts (see €.g. 
Engeström et al., 1996, Virkkunen öz Nevvham, 2013). The CLM has 
potential in the CIS/MHS field (Hean et al., 2018), for professionals 
from across different contexts to explore each others perspectives and 
consequently reach nevv solutions for service delivery that is context- 
specific and user informed. A potential for innovation might arise 
during this collaboration process (see also Chapter 8 vvhere the CLM 
is presented and elaborated). 

In the COLAB profect entitled //z?7ozzzg Collaborative VVorking 
Betuveen Correctional andl Mental Healıh Services (Hean, 2016), the aim 
vvas to validate that the Change Laboratory Model (CLM) vvas ready for 
implementation in CS practice. As Hean (2016) argued in the proposal 
to the EU: 


T)e Change Laboratory, highl) successfül internationally and in other clin- 
ical contexis, is a neu idea in prison development, none as yet being applied 
to the challenges facing the MHS and CS, The urdckedness, complexity and 
unpredictabilfy of challenges facing interagency urorking in these secure envi- 
ronmenis means that piloting the CLM is prematurc andl it must first be 
adapted to the MHS/CS context. (p. 2) 


The COLAB profect consists of several vvork-packages (NVPs), and the 
present chapter focuses on one of these: the process of developing a 
training programme that vvould prepare professionals for their partici- 
pation in interventions such as the CLM. Academics, together vvith a 
third-sector mentorship charity (non-academic partner), vvere respon- 
sible for designing a preliminary framevvork for training key skilİs in 
interprofessional collaboration for frontline professionals in the field. 
Various challenges arose during the collaboration vvhich affected both 
the intentions of the proyect as a vvhole (EU proposal level) as vvell as the 
implementation of designing and carrying out the training programme 
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(practice, real vvorld level). Hence, contradictions betvveen these levels 
occurred that played out in the collaborative efforts that took place and 
needed to be resolved. 


Aim of This Chapter 


The aim of this chapter is to contribute to an elaboration of central issues 
and possibilitles involved in developing a training programme to improve 
collaboration in the intersection betvveen the CİS and MHS. The main 
theme is to illustrate and discuss the gap betvveen initial plans (proposal 
descriptions) and designing/planning the training programme in (real 
time) practice, as vvell as to reflect on the learning that took place in 
this process, The chapter provides a perspective on the issue of aligning 
academics” and frontline professionals” contributions, in terms of vievvs, 
goals, roles and utility. 


Theoretical Anchoring 


The COLAB profect deals vvith the partnership betvveen academia and 
practitioners in the field vvith the obfiect of improving collaborative 
dimensions of the vvork carried out by criminal fustice system practi- 
tioners and those in mental health services. TVvo İevels of interface are 
identifted: (1) the EU proposal level, consisting of the intentions, obiects, 
plans and deliverables constituting the structural framevvork of the orig- 
inal proyect proposal submitted and approved by the EU Commission 
and (2) the practice, real time level, involving the design and implemen- 
tation of a training programme designed to improve the avvareness and 
readiness for innovation and interventions among frontline professionals. 
In order to understand and analyse the tvvo İevels and the interplay 
betvveen them, the concepts of co7??/zzzity of practice and boundlary prac- 
(ice (NVenger, 1998) are relevant. İnterfaces connect different communi- 
ties of practice, such as academlia and those of CİS and MHS in our case, 
and the interactions betvveen them may be regarded as a practice in itself, 
a Doundary practice vvhere learning takes place. According to VVenger 
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(1998), such boundary practice may present sources of disagreement, 
misunderstandings and conflicts, but also opportunities for constructive 
collaboration and agreement, mutual knovvledge development, and inno- 
vation and change. Several terms and concepts have been developed to 
nuance activities relevant to understanding the boundary crossing, such 
as 2oundlary obfect and Dboundlary ivork (Star öz Greisemer, 1989, VVenger, 
1998). In relation to the COLAB profect, the training programme can 
be characterised as a Zoz/zalzry olyect connecting academics and frontline 
professionals, and the collaboration process that took place to design and 
implement the programme can be characterised as Zozzrzalzry svor—. 


Social Innovation (SI), Interprofessional Learning 
and Collaborative Practice 


Research partnerships betvveen academia and the field of practice 
can also be understood as sites for innovation vvhere nevv relation- 
ships for collaboration, different vvays of knovvledge production and 
designing/implementing change to improve services for the benefit of 
service users are created. The EU has launched social innovation (SI) as 
a strategy for designing nevv solutions to soctetal challenges (Bureau of 
European Policy Advisers, BEPA, 2011), vvhich is particularly relevant 
for health and vvelfare services (VVillumsen öz (ödegörd, 2015). A much- 
used definition of SI focuses upon hovv nevv ideas (products, services and 
models) meet social needs in the field and create nevv social relationships 
or collaborations (Murray et al,, 2010, BEPA, 2011). 

This means that SI has the potential to create solutions that can 
meet unmet social needs, vvithin and across different vvelfare services. 
There may be innovations in the form of nevv products or services that 
help create social interaction, collaboration betvveen people, and betvveen 
people and organisations, services or businesses. İn principle, SI contains 
the same components as other innovations (Bessant 6c Tidd, 2016), 
but the social aspect, creating social added value to deal vvith a social 
need, is not necessarily a prerequisite or consequence of all innovation. 
Hence, SI is regarded as relevant for the COLAB profect as vvell as for 


the development of the training programme as the concept helps in 
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understanding the complex and unpredictable collaborative interactions 
betvveen academics and practice taking place to find nevv solutions to 
deficits in collaborative competences in frontline professionals vvorking 
in CİS and MHS. 

A İlterature revlevv on innovation in health, education and vvelfare 
(Crepaldi et al,, 2012) emphasises the relevance betvveen innovation and 
collaboration. The authors characterise innovation in three dimensions: 
(1) the relational, vvith direct relationship betvveen the user and the 
service provider, (2) the procedural, vvhere innovation and dissemina- 
tion is a continuous process and (3) the interactional, vvhere generation 
and dissemination of innovation takes place vvithin and betvveen complex 
systems, contexts or areas of implementation. In other vvords, such inno- 
vations are characterised by being process-oriented and can include a 
variety of actors and their interactions at both macro and micro İlevels. 

In exploring the relationship betvveen SI and collaboration, it is 
relevant to distinguish betvveen interprofessional learning and collabo- 
rative practice, although, in reality, learning and practice vvill intertvvine. 
According to VVHO (2010), “Interprofessional education occurs vvhen 
tvvo or more professions learn about, from and vvith each other to 
enable effective collaboration and improve health outcomes” (p. 13). It 
is suggested by (Ödegörd (2006) that interprofessional collaboration may 
be perceived as a multilevel and multifaceted phenomenon. The vvicked- 
ness of collaboration (Brovvn et al,, 2010) may therefore be understood 
vvithin this complexity. For example, some aspects of collaboration have 
to do vvith organisational factors such as “organisational culture” and 
“organisational domain... Group aspects, such as “Communication betvveen 
team members” or “group leadership , are also central in collaboration 
processes. Finally, everyone participating in collaboration processes vvill 
have their individual perceptions of vvhat to expect of themselves and 
others. For example, some participants may be motivated to collabo- 
rate vvhercas others are not. This implies that vvhen trying to establish 
collaborative practices, collaboration arrangements betvveen frontline 
professionals on either side of the MHS/C)S fence have to take into 
account a range of perspectives that have to be reflected in the training 
programme. 
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Iversen and lohannessen (2020) suggest that there is a strong connec- 
tion betvveen interprofessional collaboration and innovation as inter- 
professional organisational practice is often an unclear practice vvhere 
practitioners have to give up some of their usual practices to create a 
vvhole nevv collaborative situation. In this regard, interprofessional organ- 
isational practice becomes a nevv practice that emerges from ordinary and 
uniprofessional practices. To the extent that this occurs, such a practice 
vvill thus bear all the hallmarks of being an innovation practice (lversen 
öz Tohannessen, 2020). 

VVe can, therefore, recognise an innovative potential vvhen profes- 
sionals take part in collaborative processes creating a nevv situation, a 
boundary practice (NVenger, 1989) moving from their uniprofessional 
background into an interface vvith their interprofessional organisational 
practice. The training programme is regarded as a boundary obiect and 
boundary vvork has to be in progress. This includes collaborative and 
innovative processes, as vvell as mutual learning, all needed to complete 
the design and implementation of the training programme. 


Co-Creating Nevv Solutions 


VVhen designing and developing a training programme of interactions, 
the concept of co-creation can be applied in order to address the complex 
elements related to interactions, collaboration and innovation betvveen 
academics and the people in the field. Co-creation is relatively nevv to the 
field, and there is no unifled understanding of the concept (Roiseland 
öz Lo, 2019). Hovvever, the concept can include relationships betvveen 
public actors, civil third-sector representatives and the private sector. 
Collaborative governance, netvvorking and partnership are central issues. 
Co-creation may function as a fruitful approach vvhen alternatives related 
to service provision and problem solution are deemed necessary for 
improving organisational structures and services. 

Bason (2010) emphasises tyvo advantages vvith co-creation. One is 
diversity, vvhereby a vvide range of ideas may emerge during co-creation 
processes, providing more opportunities to find good solutions. The 
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other advantage is related to anchoring and execution. Both identifica- 
tion of problems and design of solutions and implementation vvill be 
more firmİy rooted among individuals vvho actively participate in the 
design of proposals for nevv solutions. Under those circumstances, the 
opportunity to achieve positive change may become corresponding)ly 
greater. As Bason (2010) argues, “Co-creation can thus lead to radical 
solutions that overcome the silos, dogmas and groupthink that trap much 
of our current thinking, and can give us more and better outcomes at 
lovver cost” (p. 9). 

According to Torfing et al. (2014), innovation processes are charac- 
terised by several phases: first, a problem identification phase, in vvhich a 
problem is recognised and defined. In this phase and throughout the 
innovation process, those in the field, including both the users and 
service providers, can make a mafor and important contribution by 
explaining vvhat the problem is and the ideas they have for solutions 
(Bason, 2010, Voorberg et al., 2015). Second, the development phase, 
consists of creative processes, vvhere individuals try to think outside the 
box to find nevv ideas or possible solutions. During the third phase, the 
test phase, the best ideas vvill be tried out in practice and any adyustments 
can be made. Next is the fourth phase, the implementation phase: This 
phase identifies and selects the most suitable solution to be used. İn this 
phase, relevant solutions risk not being prioritised. Finally, the selected 
idea/solution can be shared vvith others through upscaling and dissem- 
ination (the dissemination phase). The innovation process tends to be 
more circular in practice, vvhich vvill be illustrated by our experiences. 


Designing and implementing the Training 
programme—aAn lllustration 


In the COLAB, the training programme vvas considered an important 
outreach event of the proyect and vvas regarded as social innovation. 
Beneficiaries vvere to be professionals in mental health services, prison 
service professionals, service leaders, policy mahers and training commis- 
sioners. İnitially the training module (named VVT3) vvas intended to raise 
avvareness of the relevance and impact of collaborative and innovative 
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practice, vvithin and betvveen services, and to offer international insights 
into reducing offender ill health. The content of the training vvas to be 
delivered as a vvorkshop, once in Norvvay and once in the UK to non- 
academic partners and frontline professionals vvorking in CİS and MHS 
regionally. The vvorkshop vvas planned to be held at non-academic sites 
to promote access to a vvider number of frontline staff: 

In the development of the programme much of the contact betvveen 
the academics (vvho had the lead in the development of the VVP3) 
and frontline professionals had to occur during so-called secondments. 
Academics had secondments in the UK, vvith a third-sector mentor- 
ship charitable organisation. During the secondments, academics and 
frontline professionals had meetings to explore each others contexts, 
the potential for collaboration and vvhat type of contributions vvere 
needed from collaborating partners to design and implement the training 
programme. For example, academics and professionals from practice 
discussed needs and opportunities to introduce collaboration/innovation 
training into the training of prison officers, on the one hand, and 
mentors on the other. İn addition, the non-academic partners vvent on 
secondments for research experience in academic partner organisations to 
deepen their learning of research activities and knovvledge development. 


From Plans to Real Life—lllustrative Episodes 


The COLAB proposal to EU contained several tasks and deliverables 
that also concerned the training programme. The deliverables, hovvever, 
vvere plans that had to be discussed vvith the participants in the proyect— 
and especially the target group, professionals vvorking in and outside the 
prison—to anchor ideas and discuss utility (cf. Bason, 2010, Torfing 
et al., 2014, Voorberg et al., 2015). The episodes belovv illustrate hovv 
different vievvs played out in real life, and hovv plans/intentions” and 
“he practice reality” became incompatible as contradictions arose during 
the co-creation process. According to the proposal, central tasks and 
deliverables for the training programme vvere the follovving: 
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ə To pilot the programme vvith a select group of frontline professionals 
in tvvo national contexts. 

e "To develop a framevvork, describing theory of Change Laboratory and 
other models of collaboration. 

ə To organise and arrange training vvorkshops to be delivered in the UK 
and Norvvay. 

ə "To evaluate the programme. 


Hovvever, vvhen operationalising these tasks and deliverables began, some 
obstacles and contradictions emerged. Some of these became apparent 
in a relatively quiet vvay, vvhereas others emerged abruptly and caused a 
mafor shift in the initial plans. Belovv vve present some selected episodes 
to illustrate aspects of the collaboration and innovation processes taking 
place and hovv the differences betvveen the academics and frontline 
professionals played out. These episodes shovv vvhy there vvas a need 
to change the original plan. Academics appeared to perceive the EU 
application differently, including having an alternative understanding of 
“raining” than frontline professionals. 


Episode 1: The COLAB Familiarisation Meeting: “Tell 
Them VVho VVe Are” 


The first meeting in the COLAB profect, vvhere all participants met, vvas 
hosted by one of the UK university Partners. Several members presented 
their future plans in the proyect, and participants discussed different 
options for realising the proyects aims. VVhen a frontline professional 
from one of the COLAB practice partners vvas asked vvhat the most 
important thing about the profect vvas, seen from his point of vievv, 
he responded instantly: “Tell them vvho vve are”. Elaborations on this 
statement led us to understand that frontline professionals did not neces- 
sarily knovv about each other, especially not the vvork being done by 
professionals across services. 

Comment: This episode illustrates that frontline professionals do not 
seem to consider themselves as being part of a larger system of service 
providers, as other professionals from other services do not knovv much 
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about them. They felt they vvere not on the service map. This might have 
had implications for the development of a training programme about 
collaboration. 


Episode 2: “They Have Such Basic Needs” 


During a meeting vvhen the authors of this chapter vvere on second- 
ment in the UK, a frontline professional made the follovving statement 
(referring to the service users): “They have such basic needs”. After some 
questions about this, vve came to understand that some of the advanced 
collaboration ideas proposed in the COLAB application and strategic 
plan vvritten by academic partners, vvere far off target vvhen compared to 
the acute and immediate needs of the practice organisations vvith vvrhom 
they vvere vvorking. VVe vvere told that persons leaving prison, often after 
several years, have a vvhole range of basic problems that have to be dealt 
vvith, that they seldom have any money, lack housing, have no vvork, are 
in need for education and so forth. Many also have mafor health issues, 
physical and/or mental. 

Comment: "Vhis episode illustrates the lack of alignment of) goals 
betvveen academics and frontline professionals. It seemed like academics 
also vvanted the basic needs of the offenders to be addressed, but 
assumed that collaboration, as a process, vvas the vvay to achieve this 
end. Practitioners apparently vvere more interested in /ozz thats doneş 
hovv offenders can function in daily life—focusing on the end point. The 
academics reflected on the professionals” vievvs and thought perhaps they 
vverent so interested in collaboration after all because basic needs must 
be prioritised. The academics concluded that most of the practitioners 
vvere probably interested more in hovv they could manage risk and reduce 
reoffending, than in improving the abstract concept of collaboration. 


Episode 3: “Forget Courses—People Do not Have 
Time” 


Some months later, an academic and a frontline professional met vvhile 
the professional vvas on secondment at one of the university COLAB 
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partners. The academic asked if the secondee could maybe help vvith 
some input into the planned training programme that vvas going to take 
place—one vvorkshop in Norvvay and one in the UK. The secondee 
looked at the academic for a fevv seconds and said: “Forget courses— 
people do not have time”. The academic vvas surprised, but also relieved. 
He vvas surprised because the secondee vvas so clear in her statement and 
relieved as he had been thinking a vvhole lot about hovv to design such 
a course in a realistic and useful manner and vvondered about all the 
obstacles. 

Comment: Yhrough the deliverables presented in the EU application, 
the academics vvere committed to a “solution even before the profect 
started. Hovvever, faced vvith the “reality” described by the frontline 
professionals, the solution (training programme) vvas not an expedient 
option. In the professionals” vvork situations, resources are scarce and 
trying, to establish a training programme that almost nobody vvould be 
attending becomes irrelevant. 


Discussion 


The main aim of the present chapter has been to elaborate some issues 
and possibilities for developing a training programme to improve collab- 
oration in the intersection betvveen the CİS and MHS. As Hean et al. 
(2015a) argue, there is a İack of interprofessional training in the fteld of 
CİS and MHS. This calls for innovation, and particularly social innova- 
tion, vvhich concerns nevv ideas that vvork to address pressing social needs 
(Murray et al,, 2010, BEPA, 2011). This means that the innovation does 
not need to be a "product, but rather nevv vvays of organising services in 
the transition from prison back into society. 

In general, innovation in the public and third sector should create 
values for the common good and add benefits to the community. Related 
to the development of the training programme, those aims require exten- 
sive dialogue vvith relevant partners and actors vvho vvould be allovved to 
participate and influence the various phases of the process (cf. Bason, 
2010) Torfing et al,, 2014, Voorberg et al,, 2015). Hence, vvhen devel- 


oping a training programme, one has to take into consideration the 
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unpredictable nature of such processes, vvhich means that proposed 
measures might be changed. Based on the experiences during the collab- 
oration and innovation process and in light of the theoretical framevvork 
introduced, vve present an illustration (Fig. 17.1) that links different 
aspects of the process. The figure shovvs hovv the “training programme” 
is connected to practice “needs” and “perceived outcomes”. 

A main theme of this chapter vvas to illustrate and discuss the gap 
betvveen initial plans (proposal descriptions) and designing/planning a 
training programme in (real time) practice. The episodes above illus- 
trate that the plans for training vvere challenged from the very start. 
The first episode (7/7 22e?z zoo te are) (see “1” in Fig. 17.1) from the 
initial COLAB meeting does not explicitly illustrate this, but raises some 
interesting points on vvhich to reflect: 

The episode says something about the need for information exchange 
betvveen professions and agencies in the C/S and MHS field, and 
betvveen academics and professionals, about each others roles and func- 
tions. According to the frontline professional vvho brought this forvvard, 
it is not at all given that collaborating partners knovv about each other 
organisations and the services available for persons returning to society 
after imprisonment. 


Central actors Social innovation Outcomes 
Frontline “ün 
i — — afe 
professionals v” 
Training? Risk 
5 3 uk 
Other? ğ 
” ə ı ı 
Academics S mproving 
recidivism? 


Collaboration and co-creation 


Fig. 17.1 Complexity behind outcomes in the CIS/MHS field 
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“Tell them vvho vve are-—seems quite easy, but hovv do vve do it? İs 
mutual training across agencies the right vvay, as, for example, in vvork- 
shops? Hovv many frontline professionals do vve reach by follovving the 
original plan for the training events? Could there be other learning 
activity options? The authors of this chapter think: Yeslll "The question 
really is vvhether generic training is the right approach to the needs in 
the field. Actually, £r22/22/2g may be the vvrong vvord completely. Maybe 
the academics tried to provide a solution to a problem that they knevv 
little about, Retrospectively, should the academics” tasks not have been 
to offer training programmes or other products, but rather to facilitate 
an exchange of knovvledge and learning defined by the frontline profes- 
sionals? In other vvords, the academics” role should rather be to support 
change and not to provide predefined solutions. Such a change approach 
(see Chapter 8) vvould probably have opened up constructive dialogues 
and co-creation processes. 

In Episode 2, 77ey /aze such basic needs (see “Z in Fig. 17.1), 
academics and frontline professionals may have perceived the needs of 
the CİS and MHS field very differently. Academics had, in the EU 
application, identified “collaboration” as the target issue and vvanted to 
introduce models that could potentially give positive outcomes for the 
different actors involved. Frontline professionals, on the other hand, 
vvere focused foremost on offenders” basic needs, such as housing, food, 
clothing and getting an identity document. This vvas also highlighted 
in the vision of the volunteer organisation participating in COLAB and 
vvith the stated aim to build stronger, more integrated local communittes 
by providing person-centred support for offenders or those vvho are at 
risk of offending, reducing reoffending and increasing life chances. 

Episode 2 illustrates the boundary vvork that is going on in the mutual 
boundary practice in vvhich academics and professionals are participating 
and the importance of them learning from each other (VVenger, 1989). 
The parties have to engage in dialogues, try to take different perspectives 
and sort out disagreements in order to create opportunities for devel- 
opment and change. İn this regard, Episode 2 also illustrates that the 
academics” focus had been mistaken. At a research level, academics can 
explore hovv collaboration betvveen services vvill allovv the basic needs of 
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the offender to be more effectively addressed. The Voluntary organisa- 
tion participating in COLAB is in fact a boundary crossing organisation 
in itselF—in its remit and everyday practice. İt aims to link offenders 
vvith various agencies and to improve collaboration in order to help 
offenders access services to meet their social needs. But vvhat can vve do 
to enhance this collaborative practice—vvhen resources available to help 
offenders, at least in the UK, are very scarce? And hovv could these issues 
be approached in a training programme? 

The third episode (see “3” in Fig. 17.1)—/orger conrses—people alo 
not have time—is linked to the prior episode. Episode 3 vvas of mayor 
importance and represented a turning point for further development 
of “the training programme”. It became clear that an alternative to the 
suggested training programme had to be developed because frontline 
professionals unequivocally expressed that people vvould not have time 
to participate in a training vvorkshop. İnstead, the secondee suggested 
a “vebsite of some sort—as frontline professionals vvould easily access 
this vvhen they had some minutes free from other duties. The idea of 
developing a vvebsite gave a more flexible solution and opportunities for 
all participants to contribute. The academics and frontline professionals 
had reached a more manageable solution as a result of their boundary 
vvork (VVenger, 1989). The first phase of the process of developing a 
training programmoe, developing the understanding of the challenges and 
defining central problems vvas difficult due to academics” and frontline 
professionals” different vievvs and experiences. The academics felt obliged 
to follovv the initial intentions set out in the EU proposal and the subse- 
quent deliverables, vvhereas the practitioners vvere confident that these 
intentions vvould not vvork very vvell in practice. 

The development of a vvebsite as a resolution to these challenges may 
be regarded as an innovation, a product innovation. Related to the phases 
of innovation processes and the involvement of users (Bason, 2010, 
Torfing et al,, 2014, Voorberg et al,, 2015) the change of direction of 
the initial “training programme” is a good example of hovv participants 
influence collaborative and innovative processes of co-creating mutual 
efforts (1versen 6£ Vohannessen, 2020, VVillumsen öz (ödegörd, 2020). 
Based on this nevv starting point, the activity of the vvork package (NVP3) 
moved into a development phase (Torfing et al., 2014), allovving for 
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creative processes to find nevv ideas or possible solutions regarding design 
and content for the vvebsite. In order to involve most of the partici- 
pants (proyect members in the COLAB profect), they vvere all invited to 
contribute ideas to the vvebsite. Experts from one of the University”s TT 
Department vvere asked to ?oin in the development of the vvebsite, and it 
vvas decided to construct a portal consisting of a menu including theoret- 
ical presentations, learning sections, podcasts (audio and video) and links 
to other relevant knovvledge sources. The vvebsite is under construction 
and vvill be tested at the university college responsible for V/P3. Later, 
after adiustments, the plan vvill be upscaled and fall to the permanent 
management by the host university of the COLAB profect. 


Social Innovation Through Collaboration 
and Co-Creation 


Collaboration and co-creation are both central in our understanding of 
SI (see Fig. 17.1). SI simultaneously meets social needs and creates nevv 
social relationships or collaboration. In Fig. 17.1 this is illustrated in 
several vvays. The “needs” should be met, but as vve have seen above, 
it is not a given hovv “needs” are understood. Furthermore, SI both 
embeds and creates collaboration. Potentially, co-creation may take place 
in all relationships, and Hean et al. (2015a) refer to Bason (2010) and 
highlight four dimensions required for such development. 


Consciousness 


As illustrated by the episodes above, there is a need for different practice 
organisations, vvorking vvith ex offenders, to inform each other, both as 
organisations and as professionals, about their various roles and respon- 
sibilitles. This can be done in face-to-face courses, but there are other 
options as vvell, For example, as suggested by a frontline professional 
in Episode 3, an informative vvebpage could very vvell facilitate infor- 
mation exchange. Such creation hovvever, raises many questions: VVill 
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each netvvork configuration be different from organisation to organisa- 
tion? If so, hovv do vve help organisations map and connect vvith their 
social netvvorks? Hovv is the need for innovation or proactivity in the 
vvorkforce encouraged through a vvebpage? And vvill a vvebpage actually 
provide useful knovvledge for frontline professionals? 


Capacity 


İt is suggested that the proposal for the training programme in the 
COLAB profect somevvhat overlooked the lack of capacity in some of 
the systems. Both Episode 2 and 3 demonstrate that it is more or less 
impossible for frontline professionals to engage in traditional training 
programmes—such as tvvo tvvo-day vvorkshops. The reason is the serious 
lack of time practitioners in a clinical context have vvhere there are calls 
for immediate action to help offenders receive basic services in the tran- 
sition from prison back into society. There is no time for training, in the 
formal sense at least. İt is possible that “learning” rather than “training 
should have been the focus described in the original proposal. Learning 
at the individual and organisational levels is happening all the time. Still, 
as illustrated above in the Episodes 2 and 3, there is reason to argue 
that the development of a formal training programme and formal forma- 
tive interventions is not the vvay forvvard because of lack of capacity. If 
this is the case, in vvhat vvay can İearning be supported? Hovv do vve 
achieve maximum learning vvith minimum resources as a prerequisite for 
a training programme? 


Co-Creation 


Ideally the idea of co-creation is relevant. But again, mafor lack of time 
and other resources vvill most likely limit co-creation processes taking 
place. It became very clear to us during our vvork in the COLAB profect 
that some issues cannot be solved vvithout basic discussions betvveen 
participants to include diversity and obtain anchoring (Bason, 2010). 
Hovv, for example, do different professionals, organisations and coun- 
tries perceive punishment and rehabilitation”? "The ansvver to questions 
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like this have massive implications for hovv collaborative practice unfolds 
and for vvhat kind of knovvledge development is needed in the inter- 
face betvveen CİS and MHS. Basically, co-creation processes (as vvith 
learning) require a certain level of resources at the organisational level 
before co-creation can take place at the individual/relational level, 


Courage 


The İast point concerns leadership. VVhat is leadership in the field of 
CIS/MHS, and in contrast to that in academia, and vvhat possibili- 
ties do İeaders have to develop “bridges” across sectors and professional 
domains? VVhat kind of İleadership is required to achieve the needed 
courage to develop these bridges? İt seems quite clear that İeaders in all 
systems (academia, C/S and MH8) vvill need to organise arenas for front- 
line professionals to meet and connect. Once in the same arena, these 
professionals could profit from developing a thorough understanding of 
collaboration as a phenomenon, by focusing on different aspects and 


levels of collaboration (ef. (ödegörd, 2006). 


Final Comments 


A main idea vvith the COLAB profect vvas to bring academla and the field 
of practice closer together, to build netvvorks across “different vvorlds”. 
This is important as it is not a given that academics/researchers under- 
stand the needs of those vvorking vvith offenders in the so-called real 
vvorld like, as do the frontline professionals. A training programme vvas 
suggested (VVP3) to bridge the interface and to foster interprofessional 
education to improve collaborative practice. Hovvever, as illustrated 
above, there appeared to be a divide on several levels, on a proposal level 
and on practice/real time level, as vvell as betvveen the İevels. 

VVhen vvriting proposals, researchers are required to describe and argue 
for their goals and deliverables, vvhich means that in order to obtain their 
funding, they have to design concrete tasks and outcomes that are to 
be accomplished. The funding competition reinforces the effort to plan 
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and anticipate solutions that give direction to the relevant research activ- 
ities. Thus, vvhen the researchers obtain funding and are carrying out 
their research, they feel obliged to comply vvith the accepted proposal 
in order to complete deliverables and obtain continuation funding. Such 
vvere the start-up conditions that directed vvhat the focus and tasks vvere 
for the researchers vvho vvere responsible for the training programme 
(VVP3). Hovvever, after examining the C/S/MHS interface and talking 
to different involved parties, the gap betvveen the proposal and reality 
became obvious. Another aspect of the gap that became apparent is illu- 
mined in the theoretical framevvork of Sİ, collaboration and co-creation 
(Bason, 2010, Hean et al., 2015b) vvhich emphasises that there are 
evolving, dynamic and unpredictable processes that cannot be foreseen. 
Given that a training programme should facilitate such processes, it is 
almost impossible to carry one out if you are trying to implement a 
predefined solution. There has to be opportunittes for reconsideration. 
A third gap betvveen theory and practice arises from the training versus 
reality of frontline practitioners” preoccupation vvith offenders” basic 
needs and access to services. Although the researchers vvere educated clin- 
icians and vvere avvare of offenders” needs, they vvere primarily focused on 
delivering collaborative education and practice focused on hovv services 
could improve the practitioners” collaborative vvork on a system level. 
They also felt obliged to fulifil the deliverable of a training programme 
outlined in their proposal, 

As illustrated in this chapter, much boundary vvork took place 
(Venger, 1998). Different vievvs, goals and roles played out in dynamic 
interactions, and profect participants arrived at an agreement to change 
the content of the deliverable. İn particular, the question of the utility of 
the proposed training programme vvas intensely discussed, provoking a 
change. İn retrospect, vve can observe that a great deal of learning took 
place, such as learning about each others knovvledge and vievvs, about 
the interface and contexts of CIS/MHS, the various agencies responsible 
for offenders, learning about challenges regarding research and practice 
and the collaboration needed to improve services. VVe conclude that it 
takes courage and commitment to vvork out such boundary vvork, and it 
is important to be prepared for the challenge of this endeavour. 
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